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BEST NEW BOOKS 


ART—MEMOIRS—TRAVEL—SCIENCE— 
NATURAL HISTORY, &c., &e. 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries, 
and Abbeys, and Sacred Sites of France. By 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. With 183 Illustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. net ; post-free, 20s. 6d. 
(Uniform with “ English Cathedrals.”’) 


“Mrs. Pennell has written an excellent book.’’— Nation. 

“The illustrations display to the full Mr. Pennell’s extraordinary skill in 
revealing the beauty of great buildings, old-fashioned street scenes, and the 
delicate tracery of architectural details.’’—Illustrated London News. 


In Three Legations: Turin, 
Florence, The Hague, 1856-1872. By Madame CHARLES 
DE BUNSEN (mée WADDINGTON). With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and 48 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net ; 
post-free, 12s. 11d. 

The Evening Standard says:—“ As a sidelight on some critical years of 
modern history, and as a vivid reflection of life and manners, it will surely have 
a deserved popularity These pictures of life in legations have a real 

ination.” 


Romantic Corsica. wanderings in Napo- 
leon’s Isle. By GEORGE RENWICK. With a Chapter 
on Climbing by T. G. Oustron, F.R.G.S., Member of the 
Alpine Ciub. With 62 Illustrations and a Map, demy §Svo, 
cloth, 103. 6d. net ; post-free, 10s. 11d. 


“ Altogether a delightful volume.’’— Tatler. 
“Mr. Renwick has done the public a service in this ably written and finely 
lustrated volume,’’—Scotsman. 


Men and Manners of Old Florence. 
By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photogravure Frontispiece aid 
48 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net; post-free, 
15s. 5d. 

“The streets relive for us as they did in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
eenturies, and the manners and customs, dug up from oldest records, are given 
with a wealth of illustration that makes the volume absorbingly interesting.’’ 


—Gentlewoman, 
New Zealand in Evolution: 
Industrial, Economic, 


and Political. By GUY 
H. SCHOLEPIELD. With 49 Illustrations anda Map, demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net; post-free, 103. 11d. 


The Far Eastern Question. py 
THOMAS F. MILLARD. Demy §&vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 
post-free, 123. 11d, 

“Mr. Millard has produced an exceedingly readable book, and it will be 
surprising if it is not productive of some effect upon Fur Eastern politics.” 
— Scotsman, 

Life in an English Village. 

By MAUD F. DAVIES. With a Map and 6 Mlustrations, demy 

8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net ; post-free, 10s. 11d. 


*“ A close economic and historical study of the parish of Corsley in Wiltshire. 
....The work does for a country parish somewhat the same work as in 
Mr. Rowntree’s ‘Poverty: a Study of Town Life.’ ’’—Times, 


Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. HORTON, DD. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece, medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
net ; post-free, 7s. 11d, 


How to be Happy 
a Book of Manners. y 
Author of “ How to be Happy though Married.” 
cloth, 53. net; post-free, 5s. 4d. 

“With a fund of amusing anecdote the author delivers some very practical 


wisdom on the conduct of daily relations with friends or strangers.” 
—Daily Mail, 


Leisure Hours with Nature. py «. pr. 
LARKEN. With 71 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. post-free. 

“Asa prelude to the serious study of any one of the branches of natural 
history dealt with, there could hardly be a book better calculated to arouse 
and retain interest,’’"—Gentlewoman, 


Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish 
Garden. By L. H. SOUTAR, Author of “A Highland 
Web,” &c. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 24 Half-tone 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; post-free, 6s. 4d. 


This volume is no technical treatise on gardening, but in it the writer repre- 
sents month by month the characteristic features to be noted in a Scottish 
en. 





though Civil: 
the Rev. E. J. HARDY, 
Crown 8vo, 





ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE NOVELS. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, The Pools of Silence. 

c. H. DUDLEY WARD. Jenny Peters. 

FRANK T. BULLEN. Cut off from the World. 

W. HOLT WHITE. The Man who Stole the Earth. 





ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Duckworth’s New Books 


CECIL ROSS 


The Trader 


A Venture in New Guinea 


“Mr. Johnson's virile story will please those Of Britigs 
birth who desire to be proud of their countrymen 
scene which should make the reputation of a fine P 

—PALL MALL GaAzeTTe 

“Written with knowledge and authority. A note which 

pieasantly fresh.”—COUNTRY LIFE. le 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHNSON’S 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 
Villa Rubein ana other Stories 


“Contains some of the best work that its author has 
done.”—COUNTRY LIFE. 
398 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. 


i. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES’ 


The Hills and the Vale 


With an Introduction by EDWARD THOMAS. 


“These papers were written between 1875 and 1835, and show, like no other 
single volume of his, his development during thore most important years of 
his life—a development from a provincial reporter to a poet. Not only es 
they of interest from the light they throw upon the growth of Jefferies, but 
the last four papers are equal to the best of those which he collected and 
republished during his lifetime.’’— Academy. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


a 


W. H. DAVIES’ Reminiscences 


Beggars 


*," This new work by the Author of “A Super Tramp” is 
“written in an excclient style.” it gives first-hand informa. 
tion on the art and craft of begging. “He has probed 
to the bottom the mind of the true beggar,” and “one 
mects with strange company under his guidance.” 


With a Portrait, 6s. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD'S 


Three Plays 


“Apart from their undoubted merits as drama, they poss: 
literature.’’—Scotsman, 





3 fine qualities as 


6s. 





RALPH NEVILL’S 


The Merry Past 


“A multitude of anecdote which will conjure up better than the most 
learned of disquisitions a picture of the habits and customs, the foibles and 
fashions, the prejudices anil preferences—in short, the local colour of English 
life from about 1750 to 1820. Story after story comes tumbling from his fertile 
pen, and almost every aspect of life is dealt with in turn.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

“Outspoken, vigorous, and breezy.” —Country Life. 

“ Terse and vividly picturesque English.”"— Bookman. 


With a Frontispiece in Colour, 12s. 6d. net. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR'S 
Lives of the British 
Architects 


From William of Wykeham 
to Sir William Chambers 


40 Illustrations, 337 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN’S 
London 


*.*A Collection of Twenty Photogravures revealing 
familiar scenes in quite unusual views. The artist shows 
us London in Pictures of great originality and beauty. 
An essay on London by HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P., accompanies 
the illustrations. 


25s. net. 


Studies in Theology 


*,* A New Series of Handbooks, being Aids to Interpreta- 
tion in Biblical Criticism for the Use of the Clergy, Divinity 
Students, and Thou Laymen. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a volume. 


A Prospectus of this Important Series may be had on application. 


DUCKWORTH & COMPANY, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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from the Imperial family or from those who came over with it 
/ I¢ f from Taku-Ma-ga-Hara, may be said to constitute the funda- 
Literary Supp men ° mental character of our nationality, as distinguished from other 


nations.” 


LONDON: NOVEMBER 20th, 1909. Hence “our nation,” he adds, “is, as it were, one family, of 
—————————— ————————— } which the Emperor is the head or patriarch, and this relation 
—— has subsisted from the first foundation of our Empire down 
B O O K ~ to the present time.” Reading this theory in connexion with 

° the extraordinary influence of the household, as opposed to 

ee the individual, and of the head of the household over all its 

JAPANESE EDUCATION.*® members, it is easier to understand what puzzled many of us 


Tye contents of this volume were originally given as lectures | at the time of the Russo-Japanese War. We could under- 
to the University of London under the Martin White Bene-/| stand devotion to duty and love of country and personal 
faction. Baron Kikuchi has since recast them and brought | pride as motives for heroism, but the constant appeals to the 
them up to date, and by publishing them in the present form spirits of ancestors and to the personality of the Emperor 
renders a service to the larger audiences for which they are | seemed to us merely symbolical and probably unreal. But 
now available. His qualifications for the task of making | they no longer seem so unreal when we once grasp the vital 
Japanese education intelligible to Englishmen are incontest- | idea of the continuity of the home through the ages, and of 
able. As a former Minister of Education he has a thorough | the Emperor as the head of the national household, which 
acquaintance with the administrative side, and he has also} resumes all other households in it. With this theory in 
had practical experience as an educator in his capacities of | mind, we can also understand better the curiously personal 
honorary Professor at Tokio University and President of the | tone of the Imperial proclamations, and their insistence on 
Imperial University of Kyoto. Moreover, he combines *%} almost all occasions on the continuity not only of the 
singular gift of lucid exposition in the English language with Imperial lineage, but also of the fundamental ideas animating 
a knowledge of our national life and circumstances, which | the particular law set forth. The Emperor, indeed, “ descended, 
enable him to appreciate the points requiring special explana- | ay we believe, from the gods themselves "—to quote the words 
used by a Japanese Consul to a motley crowd consisting of 
his own countrymen and of rough Canadian and American 
unbelievers at Vancouver—resumes in his own person the 





tion, and to render them easily intelligible. 

From the technical point of view alone the book should 
be valuable to those engaged in educational work, whether 
as administrators or as teachers. The earlier chapters | wisdom of the ages, and communicates this wisdom to the 
give a clear insight into the working of the Japanese | forty-six millions of his own household. 

Education Department, and of the separation of functions Another point which seems strange to us as we read this 
between it and the various subordinate prefectures, sub- | book is that the Japanese are still at the happy stage when 
prefectures, and municipalities, as well as into the status of | general principles of morality and high sentiments can be 
the teachers, their salaries, and the sources of income for | expressed in State documents without raising a smile. Take, 
education. The different grades of schools are also defined, | for example, the preamble to the first education code, which 
their curricula and the hours devoted to each subject are set lays down in simple and almost Biblical phrases the essential 
forth,and in some cases the syllabuses of courses of instruc- | reasons for education and for the system then promulgated. 
tion are given. The preliminaries to school education in the | Unfortunately, it is too long to quote at length; but the last 
home, and its culmination in the Universities, are treated of, | paragraph may be taken as a sample :-— 

and special questions noted, such as those relating ‘ ed “ Owing to the long-continued bad habit of regarding learning 
technical schools, text-books, school hygiene, and physical as a matter for those above Samurai rank, there are not a few who 
exercise. consider that since their learning is for the sake of the State, they 

All such matters are of great interest, not only to the | need not learn unless they are supplied by the State not only with 
specialist on education, but in an only slightly less degree to | expenses necessary for study, but also with food and clothing, and 
the average citizen who takes a part in municipal or national | so by neglecting learning spoil their whole life. This is a great 
politics, or even in the education of his own children. How- | mistake; henceforth such vicious customs must be done away 
ever, there is much more in the book than this. Baron | with, and people in general, leaving all else aside, must make every 
Kikuchi sees very clearly that to understand Japanese educa- | @ffort to apply themselves to learning.” 
tion it is necessary to understand also something of the 
history of Japan and of its present Government, and, still 
more, of the nature of the Japanese people. Naturally his! difference, however, is that in France the 
accounts of the history and of the Constitution are only out- | enunciated truths often completely divorced from practice, 
lines, but they are extremely illuminating and suggestive. | whereas these phrases are based on a very rich and deep 
As to the nature of the Japanese people, the author premises | experience. 
that in some ways it is more difficult for a native to generalise One more thought occurs to us from a reading of this book. 
about his own country than for a stranger. However, perhaps We in England are often reproached for falling behind 
— his sympathy with the English point of view, | nations like Japan and Germany in completeness of system 
he is singularly successful in giving us an insight into the and thoroughly modern development of State or private 
on eee = A —— o pews Tae institutions. It is well that we should bear in mind these our 
es “i aa — -~ open, - ye wart . vie | shortcomings, and try toamend them. But we should not on 
ar marine the insaon of manner nthe coon flint we selection snd dog Te 
tion of ancestors, and ‘countless other nattes are touched | ee ae po heasoe- scalar pesos, — —— 
on in such a way that we almost unconsciously enter in sige wd uagetee dagrenteny ter engenasene een ogpe-vargge wna 
some degree into the spirit with which the Japanese regard & Goes cue etme Say a a ” adopt oonetenene 
thon oa . systems and all the newest improvements in education, 

' in trade methods, and so forth. Yet it should not be 
Characteristics always remarkable to us in the Japanese are | fo,¢otten that it was easy for them because, once having made 
heir national solidarity <« . : , : 7 atin , 7 1 
9 pon nal mney one tay high standard ot a. the great break with the past, they could k arn from the 
+s lowing passage from Baron Kikuchi’s historical | aijyres of us who went before, and adopt nothing but what 
a ee paso gan. Is * indeed difficult bes the experience of others had proved to “td the heat Wor us it 

8 absolute accuracy historically, but the mere is not so necessary to clear away the forest in order to get rid 
of the dead brushwood of the past, which has never been 


Such phrases remind us at first of some of the formal Declara- 
tions of Right in the early days of the French Revolution; the 
philosophers 





existence of the tradition is almost as significant :-— 
“From the first Emperor, Jimmu, there has been an unbroken | allowed to grow to such proportions as to check the sap of 
line of descent to the present Emperor. This unique character of | the trees. True, if we did so, we could also begin a new 
our Imperial dynasty, together with the fact that all Japanese plantation of saplings selected from the best stock, bu 
(with the insignificant exception of the subjugated aborigines and should lose much of what we value most in our finest oaks 
naturalised Coreans and Chinese) are regarded as either descended But a nation, like a forest, requires constant pruning and 
8. net. ] . ” | tremendous clearance of a Japan, learn much from our ally’s 
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clear vision of the best methods for training a nation, joined 
to a very noble conservatism of the essential spirit of what is 
best in the past. 





NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS.* 
ALTHOUGH it was published more than a year ago in America, 
we have no hesitation in placing first upon the list of recent 
bird-books Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist, by Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, a well-known writer and Curator of 
Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural History. 
In this volume he has put on record observations made during 
the last seven years whilst collecting material for “habitat 
groups” in the museum. Mr. Chapman gives photographs 
of some of these groups which are of a most artistic and 
ambitious nature. No naturalist can read this account of 
expeditions to some twenty localities in North America 
without regretting that he has not had the good fortune to 
observe the wonderful bird-life which is so vividly described. 
First, there is Gardiner’s Island, off the Atlantic coast, where 
some two hundred pairs of fish-hawks, or ospreys, may be 
seen nesting, and Cobb’s Island, off Cape Charles, interesting 
as the home of the black skimmer. Six species of tern once 
nested there; but one at least has been exterminated by 
milliners, and two thousand eight hundred birds were killed 
in three days. They were packed in cracked ice and shipped 
to New York for skinning, only ten cents being paid for each. 
Next Mr. Chapman takes us to Florida, where Pelican Island 
was happily put under a warden and declared a Federal 
reserve by President Roosevelt. This is the nesting-place of 
some three thousand brown pelicans. Florida is also, as 
every one knows, the resort of numberless herons, egrets, and 
spoonbills, whose “ rookeries ” few naturalists but many plume- 
hunters have visited. Perhaps the most interesting chapters 
are those which deal with Bahama bird-life and its “ flamingo 
cities.” Thousands of nesting flamingoes, of whose home life 
little is accurately known, are, to judge from the splendid 
series of photographs obtained, well described as “the most 
remarkable sight in the bird world.” We can only mention 
Mr. Chapman’s expeditions to Western Canada and Cali- 
fornia in this very inadequate notice of a delightful book. 
The English reader will turn with interest to the last chapter 
for the first impressions which the appearance and song of 
our well-known British birds produced on a keenly intelligent 
American ornithologist. No praise is too great for Mr. 
Chapman’s admirable photographs, and he writes exceedingly 
well, 

We pass from America to the Antipodes. The Kea, by Mr. 
George R. Marriner, is an interesting little monograph con- 
taining a full account of almost all that is known about 
the New Zealand parrot which in the “sixties” developed 
sheep-killing propensities. The author is Curator of the 
Public Museum at Wanganui, and much that he has to say is 
based on personal experience. The kea, which appears to 
have been discovered in 1856, is confined to the mountain 
country of the South Island. The rewards offered, both by 
the Government and the sheep-farmers, for its destruction 
have led to much shooting and poisoning, but the species 
is far from extinct. Mr. Marriner, in discussing how the 
kea became carnivorous, thinks that hunger led to its down- 
fall, ané this is confirmed by the fact that the birds are most 
destructive in winter and early spring. From eating scraps 
of dead sheep the keas took to settling on the loins of 
the living victims, tearing out the wool, fat, and flesh, and 
apparently enjoying the pain and terror they inflict. It seems 
to be a mistake to suppose that the sheep’s kidneys are the 
special object of the attack. 

The next book before us deals with b:rds in captivity. To 
fanciers of ducks, geese, and swans we can recommend 
Ornamental Waterfowl, by the Hon. Rose Hubbard, which 





* (1) Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist. By Frank M. Chapman. With 
250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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"R.M.S. London: Williams and Norgate. [7s. 6d. net.)——(3) Ornamental 
Waterfowl. By Hon. Rose Hubbard. Second Edition. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, [6s. net.}——(4) The Grizzly Bear: the Narrative of a 
Hunter-Naturalist. By William H. Wright. Illustrated from Photographs by 
the Author and J. B. Kerfoot. London: T. Werner Laurie. [7s. 6d. net. }—— 
(5) Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. Larken. LUlustrated. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [5s.}——(6) Nature. By J. H. Crawford. IMlustrated. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [5s.}——(7) Wilderness Babies. By 
Julia Augusta Schwartz. Llustrated from Drawings by John Huybers and 
from Photographs. London: H. R. Allenson. [6s.}——(8) The Handy Natural 
History: Mammals, By Ernest Protheroe, F.Z.3. With 33 Coloured Plates 
and 182 other Illustrations. London: R.T.S. [5s. net.}——(9) The Young 
Naturalist: a Guide to British Animal Life. By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., 
M.B.O.U. With 8 Coloured Plates by F. C. Newall and 240 Photographic 
ILustrations, London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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thoroughly covers the whole subject. It is eighteen yearg 
since the first edition appeared, and so this is virtually a new 
book. Miss Hubbard in the earlier part of her work deals 
shortly with management, food, breeding, diseases, pinioning 
and exhibiting. In the second part she gives detailed 
descriptions of about a couple of bundred species that have 
been, or might be, kept in this country. This portion 
contains a vast deal of information either derived from 
personal knowledge or obtained from trustworthy sources, 
Miss Hubbard has been in correspondence with various 
ornithologists and others who, like the Duchess of Bedford 
Mr. Blaauw, and Mr. Jamrach, are authorities on the 
acclimatisation of water birds, and she is herself an authority 
on poultry. The book contains eight illustrations by Mr. 
Frohawk, selected for no apparent reason from many others 
that would be welcome and might have been chosen. 

We pass now from birds to bears. Among readable 
books about wild animals may be recommended The Grizaly 
Bear, by Mr. William H. Wright. This narrative of g 
hunter-naturalist is illustrated with remarkable flashlight 
photographs, and is written in plain American language, 
The attractive, straightforward style of the writer compels the 
reader to believe some extraordinary adventures. Mr. Wright 
was the son of a New Hampshire farmer, and having been 
fascinated by J. C. Adam’s book of adventures, he determined 
to become a grizzly-bear hunter. There can be few who have 
greater personal knowledge of the habits, food, and character. 
istics of Ursus horribilis, and what our author writes jg 
worthy of attention. Having once killed five grizzlies with 
five successive shots in the space of a few minutes, Mr. Wright 
now finds his desire to kill this formidable beast diminished, 
He bas taken to the natural history camera, and Mr. Kerfoot, 
a New York amateur photographer, has proved a useful 
assistant with flashlight apparatus. The book contains a deal 
of interesting matter about the habits of bears. 

Those who like a soothing and pleasant course of essays on 
Nature, country life, and sport can be advised to read twa 
books that have lately appeared. Leisure Hours with Nature, 
by Mr. E. P. Larken, is the more substantial and varied, and 
also it is the better illustrated, and is printed on the 
pleasanter paper. A good many chapters have appeared as 
Nature articles in a variety of newspapers. There is not 
much originality in Mr. Larken’s writings; but they are all 
easily written and easy to read. Is it fair to charge a 
writer with want of originality if he can find little new to say 
when his text is ‘“ Nesting Time,” “ Flowers in May,’ “Ina 
Hayfield,” or “The Pageant of the Year”? Mr. Larken 
when he writes on “Snakes and their Ways,” “Colouring of 
Birds’ Eggs,” or the “Uses of the Frog” is writing, it 
must be remembered, for an enormous class of readers 
who get no knowledge of zoology except in that mild and 
diluted form. 

Our second book is somewhat more original. Mr. J. H. 
Crawford in Nature writes with skill and in an attractive but 
sentimental style. This is not his first hook describing the 
phases of Nature on the seashore or in the fields. Those 
who enjoy reading about “ Wind,” “ Nature’s Easter,” or 
“The Dunlin’s Flight” will like this volume, which contains 
twenty-two detached essays. There is some good observing 
and good writing in it; but Mr. Crawford is mistaken if he 
really thinks that the sea-fisherman knows more about fish 
than the educated zoologist. That is his attitude toward: 
Nature. He is not against “ Nature-study ” (to use a detest 
able expression), but ne seems to like much Nature and little 
study. A pleasant book like this would be pleasanter on less 
heavy paper, and it gains from the illustrations nothing which 
it would not possess without them. 

Among numerous recent books for the young we have not 
found much that deserves to be mentioned. It is a great 
pleasure, therefore, after reading trash about animals, to find 
a book that may be unreservedly recommended for children. 
Wilderness Babies, by Miss Julia A. Schwartz, cannot fail to 
delight English children, though it isan American book about 
the typical animals of the United States. As a result, the 
bison is misnamed “buffalo,” the wapiti “elk,” the hare 
“ rabbit,” and the puma “ panther.” But that is a trifle, for 
the accounts of the lives and doings of all the young beastsare 
charmingly written in most simple language. In a short 
introduction the authoress has attempted with some skill and 
in words suitable to children to explain how animal life 
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appeared on the earth, and how different forms of both the 
Jower and the higher animals reproduce themselves. 
As popular books of zoology go, there is something to be said 
in praise of Mr. Ernest Protheroe’s Handy Natural History, 
which is confined to mammals, and which is as accurate a 
compilation as can, apparently, be expected from a writer 
who does not want to be pedantic. For instance, though 
mammals are defined as bringing forth their young “alive,” 
when the Monotremata are reached their egg-laying habits 
are mentioned. But what is to be said of a modern writer on 
zoology who appears to regard the evolution of species by 
descent from common ancestors as a vexed and doubtful 
question, and who quotes the Book of Genesis to explain how 
the earth became peopled with animals? Such things show 
a remoteness from modern zoological knowledge that makes 
one suspicious of the remainder of the book. Having got 
through the introductory chapters and those on the relation 
of man to other animals (which are hopelessly out of touch 
with modern scientific zoology), Mr. Protheroe improves. 
When we reach the ungulates, he mentions the Eocene 
“ancestor” of the horse. “ It was a little more than the size 
of a fox-terrier with four complete toes on the fore feet, and 
the rudiments of a thumb distinctly marked; on the hind feet 
were three toes We will not dwell on the many incon- 
sistencies that Mr. Protheroe falls into. The illustrations 
The little coloured figures are effective; and 


” 


are numerous. 


there are besides many photographs of living beasts and | 


familiar cuts of skeletons. It may be thought that a book 
like this is quite suitable for children. But what would be 
thought of a writer on geography for children, however 
excellent his book, if he began by stating that the earth 
was flat ? 

On the paper wrapper in which the publishers send out 
The Young Naturalist we read as follows: “In this interesting, 
useful, and well-informed work the author has prepared a 
remarkable volume,” &e. With the utmost desire not to be 
too critical of a compilation by an untrained zoologist like 
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interesting of all the comets recorded in history. Halley, 
with whose name the comet has been associated, owing to his 
prolonged calculations of its orbit, found that it was one with 
the comets of 1531 and 1607. This was after its reappearance 
in 1682, which thus gave it a period of somewhere about 
seventy-five anda half years. Yet Halley was very greatly 
troubled by certain discrepancies between the known factz 
and the results of his reasonings; but finally, by an effort of 
imagination, tested by prolonged calculation, he discovered 
that the influence of the planet Jupiter had affected the 
velocity of the comet, and thus shortened its orbit. He 
ventured to predict that it would return about the end of 
1758, and wrote concerning it the following almost pathetic 
sentence :— Wherefore if it should return according to our 
prediction about the year 1758 impartial posterity will not 
refuse to acknewledge that this was first discovered by an 
Englishman.” It did return, and was first seen on the night 
of Christmas Day, 1758, by an astronomically inclined 
farmer named Palitzsch, living near Dresden. And, as 
Hind has remarked, posterity has not attempted to deprive 
Halley of the honours which were his due. Indeed, only this 
very year it was announced that the Admiralty have decided 
to repair his tomb at the public expense. The comet was 
seen on the morning of August 6th, 1835. And now we 
are expecting it to make its appearance again in our 
skies. As we write we cannot but ponder how some aged 
man may look at it with tired eyes,—at the same strange 
light in the sky which some seventy-five years ago he viewed 
wonderingly, as a little child. This is a thought that must 
arise in many a mind when the comet arrives. And away in 
the ages 250 B.C. it is now certain that this same comet was 
visiting the earth. 

Regarding comets in general Mr. Chambers tells us many 
things. He remarks gently on the popular fallacy that comets 
must always have tails, pointing out that the majority of 
comets are tailless. When first seen, telescopically of course, 
the ordinary comet shows merely as a faintly luminous speck. 





Mr. W. Percival Westell, we cannot conscientiously endorse 
this praise. Yet we can truthfully say that a schoolboy 
naturalist will be delighted to possess a compendious illus- 
trated volume which follows a scientific classification, and 
treats of all British animals after a fashion. Even protozoa 
are mentioned. The schoolboy naturalist will also let pass 
sentences like the following :— 

“ After all, however, it is a very small percentage of harm that 

is done, and certainly insufficient to justify any thinning out of 
the Squirrel’s ranks (I knew of five which were shot in one 
morning recently close to my house), and the loafers who worry 
and tease these interesting woodland sprites by means of that 
most detestable of weapons the catapult.” 
The worst of Mr. Westell is that he omits to tell facts 
which are material for the young naturalist to know, 
and wastes pages with personal experiences of no more 
note than the following:—‘* Not long since I was noticing 
with interest the vast number of Rabbits in various poulterers’ 
and other shops in London and at one of our large Metro- 
politan termini I was still further interested to observe many 
thousands of these extraordinarily fecund rodents.” Among 
numerous inaccuracies, we may point out that the characteristic 
incisor teeth of rodents are not confined to the lower jaw; 
that the sight of red-deer is not “acute”; that the roe-deer 
measures more than “24 or 25 inches at the withers”; that 
the female and young red-deer are not called “does” and 
“fawns.” We are not told that the weasel has no black tip 
to its tuil, but that “the coloration of this Mammal is some- 
what similar to that of the stoat, etc.” It is true to say that 
“in England few places now remain where the wild Red Deer 
may be found”; but why not name the places for the 
information of the young naturalist? The illustrations are 
good on the whole, except that of the trout, which lacks an 
adipose fin. The young naturalists of the present generation 
need something better than slipshod work like this. 





THE STORY OF THE COMETS#* 
Mr. Cuampers’s hook must be acknowledged to be thoroughly 
well timed. Whether we view Halley’s Comet from the 
“standpoint of the historian or the astronomer,” the author 
reminds us that it must be regarded as by far the most 





* The Story of the Comets, 


By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S, Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. [6s. net.) 


| Gradually its size increases, and after a while a nucleus of 
| condensed light appears. The size and brilliancy increase, 
| and presently—if there is going to be a tail-development— 
| the cloudlike outer mass of the comet becomes less sym- 
metrical. Speaking in general terms, it may be said that 
| those comets which make their perihelion passage (7.e., nearest 
approach to the sun) at a comparatively short distance 
develop tails, whilst those which make the passage at a great 
distance do not develop tails, or only rudimentary ones. Inthe 
matter of comets and their tails, the author reminds us that 
the tail is in nearly every instance pointing from the sun, 
whether the comet is approaching or receding. To explain 
this phenomenon, he gives the time-worn and somewhat vague 
semi-explanation of the sun's being supposed to send out a 
repelling force. 

Speaking with “great reserve,” Mr. Chambers says that 
comets “are made of” probably a mixture of solid and 
gaseous matter. The sizes of the solid particles are, of course, 
unknown. Many suggestions have been made, such as paving- 
stones, brickbats, and, again, grains of sand. With regard to 
colour, he says that most comets “exhibit a more or less 
He admits to being sceptical as to the 
correctness of the “sensational assertions of many ancient 
and mediaeval writers of comets appearing of the colour of 
blood, or fiery red.” At the same time, he admits that “we do 
find in the writings of modern astronomers sufficient evidence 
to show that such tinges as ‘yellowish,’ or ‘yellow,’ or 
‘ruddy’ are not unprecedented, both as regards nuclei and 
tails.” The author gives some interesting details of the comet 
of 1680, and its emotional-religious effect. So great was the 
terror inspired by this celestial visitor that in Germany, to 
allay the general fear, a special medal was struck, having a 
picture of the comet, with the dates, on one side, and on the 


silvery-grey hue.” 





other the following inscription :— 
“The star threatens evil things; Only Trust! 
God will make things turn to good.” 


This comet also inspired the Rev. William Whi 
his extraordinary New Theory of the Earth, in which he sought 
the Deluge must be ascribed to one of the visits 
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early on June 30th. On the evening of that day it was 
remarked by many observers that the sky had an extra- 
ordinary appearance : “a peculiar phosphorescence or illumina- 
tion of the sky an auroral, glare-like look.” But Mr. 
Chambers does not speculate much on the imaginative side of 
his subject; so that startling suggestions and impressive- 
sounding facts are for the most part conspicuous by their 
absence. Yet we may be permitted here to observe that a 
quite incorrect sense of security has been arrived at in the 
matter of the actual quality of danger with which comets are 
invested. It is true that the earth may have passed through 
the unknowably sublimated ethereal dust of light of the 
comet’s tail, and that no contamination of the atmosphere 
was apparent; but it is futile and absurd to quote this fact, as 
is so generally done, to uphold the unprovable contention that 
comets are in no ways a source of danger to the Planet Terra. 
We can conceive of a nearer acquaintance with the nucleus of 
a large comet as holding uncomfortable possibilities. It is 
interesting to remember that Napoleon is said to have regarded 
the Great Comet of 1769 as his protecting génie ; but if, as is 
sometimes thought, he entertained a similar mania concerning 
the comet of 1811 in the matter of his successful invasion of 
Russia, he must have had a painful lesson in the futility of 
such fancies. And whilst we are dealing with the comets of 
history and poetry, it is interesting to recall the dis- 
crimination of Gadbury, “an astrological gentleman,” between 
comets and comets. From him we learn that “an hairy 
comet denoteth the death of Kings,” and that “a comet 
like a sword portendeth war.” It is extraordinary to 
remember that even as late as 1872 a comet was capable of 
inspiring such fear that in Atlanta, Georgia, the confessionals 
were crowded; families kept watch all night in order that 
“if the worst came they might be awake to meet it.” The 
orgies round the “coloured” churches would have been 
laughable bad. it not been for the utter and frightened 
seriousness of the worshippers. 

Among the various theories which have grown up con- 
cerning comets, we notice that Mr. Chambers gives a 
refutation to that which ascribes to them the power of 
affecting the temperature. It is true, the author says, that 
more comets are discovered in hot years than in cold; but 
this is for the simple reason that hot years give clear skies, 
naturally more favourable for the discovery of comets than 
cold years, which so often mean cloudy skies. He has a quiet 
little laugh at the methods of certain French astronomers 
who propound such foolish questions as “ Are comets habit- 
able?” merely, it would seem, for the pleasure of taking 
teveral pages to say “ No.” 

How many elderly men of to-day, we wonder, remember 
finishing their last bottle of “Comet Wine,” which was put 
down, Mr. Chambers tells us, in the year of the Great Comet, 
1811? The last advertisement of this wine appeared in the 
Times “somewhere in the ‘ Eighties,’ so that the wine and the 
Jahel thereof lasted long.” Speaking of the Great Comet, it 
is impressive to remember that its tail measured a hundred 
miilion miles in length, and that its aphelion distance is about 
forty thousand million miles and its period over three 
thousand years. What water will have run under the 
bridges when next it appears! In ending this brief account 
of an exhaustive book we would remind the reader that it 
is eminently suited even to those amateur astronomers who 
have not ceased to believe of all comets that of necessity 
“thereby hangs a tail.” 





A ROSE OF SAVOY.* 
Amone “sad stories of the death of kings,” not the least 
pathetic is the tragedy of the young Duc and Duchesse de 
Bourgogne. The grandson of Louis XIV., bad he lived, would 
undoubtedly have been the best King of France since Saint 
Louis. Historians have dwelt upon the religious narrowness 
of Fénelon’s pupil, and in early youth, of course, he‘was not 
the man to save a State and nation already far gone in 
rottenness. But during the few months he survived his father 
the change was already noticeable, and the young Prince 
gave every sign of becoming as great and wise as he was 
morally blameless. His plans for the welfare of France were 
most remarkable, covering indeed much of the ground of 
1789. Mr. Noel Williams is probably right when he says: 





* A Rose of Savoy: Marie Adélaide of Savoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, Mother of 
Louis XYV. By H. Noel Williams, London; Methuen and Co, (15s. net.] 





“The Duc de Bourgogne might not have averted the Rewds. 
tion, but he would at least have averted the excegses which 
accompanied it; he might not have saved the Monareby, but 
at least its sun would not have gone down in blood,” 

To us the young Duke is even more interesting than his 
Duchess, the chief subject of this book, and its author has 
done well in placing their portraits side by side. He has 
indeed made a striking picture of Louis XIV.’s Court in jt 
later years under the cautious, hidden rule of Madame de 
Maintenon. It is not a pleasing picture, though the Grand 
Monarque himself appears in a fairly agreeable light as the 
sensible, good-natured father of a generally odious family, 
Marie Adélaide, the “ Rose of Savoy,” was the one attractive 
figure among the Princesses, as her husband was the one good 
man among the Princes. They were as different as two young 
people could be, and she, it must be confessed, went near to 
ruin their happiness by her early foolishness; but all this 
dropped from her as the years went on, and death found her 
like him, growing in wisdom day by day, so that the gay ond 
petted darling of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon 
would have been not only the loving and faithful wife she 
already was, but a Queen of France seldom equalled in every 
Royal quality. 

Such were the father and mother of Louis XV. They died 
within a few days of each other in February, 1712, of 
malignant measles, aided by the frightful, barbarous ignorance 
of the doctors of their time. Of course their deaths were 
ascribed to poison even by some of the physicians who helped 
to kill them, and no doubt a selfish and immoral Court, 
trembling for the future, abounded in their enemies. But modern 
science has declared against this theory. Marie Adélaide of 
Savoy, it says, was no more poisoned than Henrietta of 
England, with whom also “ departed joy, pleasure, and every- 
thing gracious.” “ Never,” adds Saint-Simon—writing of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne—‘ was Princess so regretted; never 
was one more worthy of regret.” 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL HOLDER? 
A WRITER in 1790 speaks of “a species of frenzy, terra- 
mania.” The phrase might form the text of these painstaking 
Ford Lectures, which even readers fresh from Dr. Slater and 
Dr. Hasbach will find illuminating. The story of the craving 
for land has many aspects, but most seem to be exhibited 
here. Are we not reminded that Cromwell once contemplated 
forbidding City men to acquire farms of a greater value than 
£40 a year, and that Bolingbroke took his agricultural opera- 
tions so seriously that he had his house painted with spades, 
pitchforks, and hayricks? And there is the excellent tale of 
the parson who, being upbraided by his Archdeaeon for grow- 
ing turnips in the churchyard, undertook that next year the 
crop should be barley. The author has come upon a valuable 
field for research work in the Land-tax assessments in the hands 
of the local authorities, dating back in some counties as far as 
1746, They enable us, as he says, to “ trace the continuous life 
of a parish up to this very year of grace. Even the family 
historian can obtain great assistance from them. We can see 
how the same family continued either as landowners or as 
farmers.” So far Mr. Johnson has been able to examine 
the state of things in five hundred out of the fifteen 
thousand parishes in England. The conclusion at which 
he has arrived is that the most serious period for the 
small owner was undoubtedly in the time of final transition 
from mediaeval to modern agricultural conditions (at the 
close of the seventeenth and during the first half of the 
eighteenth century), and that “the changes since the 
middle of the eighteenth century have not been nearly so 
radical as they have been generally supposed to be.” Many 
readers will no doubt be surprised to learn that since 1781 
there has been an increase in the number of owners and 
occupiers of land under six acres in Oxon, Wilts, and Here- 
ford, while in thirteen Norfolk parishes there has been an 
increase in the number of owners and occupiers of over as 
well as under an acre. Mr. Johnson shows very clearly the 
advantages of tenancy rather than ownership in the case of 
small holders. It is inexcusable, however, to send out a book 
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go full of references without an index. Mr. Pratt, whose 


works on The Organisation of Agriculture and The Transition 
-» Agriculture have been so serviceable, addresses himself not to 
- ar but the future of the small holder. There are thirteen 
chapters in his book, but they may all be summed up in the 
words Co-operation, more Co-operation, still more Co-operation. 
Nowhere can we remember to have seen the imperative necessity 
for co-operation among small holders put more authoritatively, 
more instructively, or more persuasively. Mr. Pratt does well 
to deal in a practical way with the working of credit banks, 
but the whole of his volume should be read by all who are 
interested in the establishment of small holdings on sound 
lines. Successful Jam Making and Fruit Bottling, a little 
manual particularly addressed to small holders, may almost 
be regarded as a chapter—and a very sound one—in the 
scheme of Mr. Pratt’s book. Successful little fruit-preserving 
businesses have come into existence all over the country 
during the last few years, and there seems to be no reason 
why their number should not be increased. They are a 
means not only of encouraging fruit culture, but of retaining 
in the country young men and women who seek and deserve 
better wages than those paid at present on the land and in 
some farmhouses. Successful Dairy Work and Small Estate 
Management, in the same series as Successful Jam Making and 
Fruit Bottling, are sound enough as far as they go. 





HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS.* 
“From the earliest times to the reign of Augustus” states 
the scope of Mr. Hill’s book. But the “earliest times” do 
not carry us very far back. The earliest coin which he 
records belongs to the year 338 B.C., when Rome had con- 
quered the troublesome pirates of Antium. This achieve- 
ment was commemorated by the beaks of ships (rostra) 
represented on the reverse. This, therefore, was an 
“historical” coin. Mr. Hill traces the same character in 
the specimens which he describes for us as he passes under 
review the mint products of the next three centuries and a 
half. His latest specimen belongs to the year 13 of our era. 
It is a silver denarius, bearing on the obverse the head of 
Augustus, on the reverse Tiberius in a triumphal chariot. 
It was struck to commemorate the triumph which Tiberius 
celebrated in the January of that year in recognition of his 
victory ‘in Pannonia some four years before. This celebra- 
tion had been delayed by the disaster to the legions of Varus: 
compelling, as it did, his continued presence in Germany. 
This coin is numbered 109 in the plate of illustrations (xv.) Its 
immediate predecessor, 108, takes us into a time when the 
fortunes of Tiberius were far less promising. The obverse 
shows Augustus as usual, the reverse his destined successors 
on the throne, the young Caesars Caius and Lucius. They 
are standing by an altar wearing the toga virilis, with instru- 
ments of sacrifice by them; the inscription, set out at full 
length, is: “ Caius Lucius Caesares; Augusti Filii, Consules 
Designati, Principes Juventutis.” The title of “Princeps 
Juventutis” was equivalent to our modern “ Prince Imperial,” 
or “ Royal,” or “ Crown Prince,” and it may be supposed that 
Augustus thus indicated to the world his choice of a successor. 
Tiberius was still in retirement or exile at Rhodes, at least 
when the coin was designed. It was after the question of 
succession was settled that he returned to Rome. If we go 
back something less than fifty years, we find what we may call 
the first of the Imperial coins. It bears the head of Julius 
Caesar, and is the first coin on which the portrait of a living 
person appears. Another, somewhat later in date, shows 
Antony, bearded—he let his hair grow in token of mourning 
after the assassination of Caesar—and yet another a head of 
Brutus. To put the living man instead of the ideal figure 
meant, we may say, personal instead of a popular rule. The 
thought is suggested whether Rome would have been more 
free if the enemies of Caesar had triumphed. We hope that 
we have said enough to send our readers to Mr. Hill's learned 
and valuable book. 





AN ELIZABETHAN RENT-ROLL.t 
Wituiam, Ear or PEMBROKE (1502-1570) in 1562 ordered 
a survey to be made of his estates. The results were recorded 


° Hist rical Roman Coins. Described by G, F. Hill, M.A, London: A. 
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in a stately document worthy of the great possessions which 
were described therein. The Earl was a wealthy man, owning 
large domains, which had come to him by inheritance, by tle 
fall of less fortunate players in the political game, and by his 
marriages. This document, with pictures showing Wilton 
House, the likeness of the Earl himself, and various mansions, 
churches, &c., has been reproduced at the cost of Lord 
Pembroke, furnished with an explanatory introduction, and 
presented to the members of the Roxburghe Club, to the 
great benefit of all who are interested in such studies. Lord 
Pembroke, it is clear, understands the duty of the modern 
patron. Authors look elsewhere for encouragement and 
reward, but there are cases in which wealth can still render 
help to literature. The laws of supply and demand do not 
affect such a book as this. It could never have seen the 
light, with all its wealth of information, local, economic, and 
historic, but for private munificence. We must be satisfied 
with one example of its contents, the parish of Staunton St. 
Bernard, about six miles east of Devizes. First come three 
“free tenants” paying respectively £2 1s. 6d. (for something 
like two hundred acres), nil, and £1 2s. The nil return is 
curious. It is explained that the property, a water-mill and 
its surroundings, was owned by “a certain William Bird, 
Clerk, attainted of High Treason,” so that “both service and 
revenue are extinguished.” Next we have three brothers 
holding for the term of their lives a farm with two hundred 
and eighty acres of arable and forty-five of pasture, with 
rights of grazing on Melke Down for some hundreds of 
sheep. For this they were to pay £17 and thirty fleeces of 
wool of the estimated value of £1 6s. 8d. (the produce of a 
sheep in wool would, therefore, be just over 10d.) This is 
followed by a list of sixteen “customary tenants” paying 
together £18 12s. 6d. The rents, when we examine them 
separately, seem small. Richard Hamlen, for instance, pays 
£2 3s. 10d. for a dwelling, a water-mill, more than seventy 
acres of land, and a right of pasturing on the downs and on 
the common land a hundred and fifty-five sheep. But then 
we find he has paid a fine of £12. After the enumeration of 
the tenancies comes an account of the “Commons and Downs” 
(Communia et Montes). The benefice is described as consist- 
ing of a rectory paying £20 to the Lord and a vicarage of 
which the value is not given. Both rectory and vicarage are 
now held by the incumbent. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 

THE CHILDREN’S STORY OF THE BEE.* 
EverRY one knows that a bee has a sting. This, as Mr. 
Bensusan puts it, is “the best known, if not the most 
popular, development of the honey-bee.” He proceeds to 
justify the use of the term “development.” Time was—how 
remote no one can say—when what is now the sting was “the 
instrument by which the female bee deposited her eggs in the 
cells made for them.” All that is now changed; the sole 
mother of the hive is the queen; the bee has given her 
motherhood and become possessed of a weapon of offence. 
Is it possible that these things are an allegory? Of course 
this must remain a speculation. There are good scientific 
reasons for suspecting it to be true; but we cannot hope for 
anything like demonstration. But there are many things 
about bees that have been demonstrated, and the discovery of 
them has changed the whole science and art of bee-keeping. 
It has always been an important province of human industry: 
the hive is ranked by Virgil with the plough, the cattle-shed 
and sheepfold, and the vineyard. But man knew very little 
about the working of the community by whose industry he 
profited. Then some happily ingenious person substituted 
—almost within living memory—the inspection hive with its 
glass windows for the straw skep which hid from observation 
all the inner life of the bee community. The result has been 
of an eminently practical kind. "We know more, and we can 
turn this knowledge to profitable uses. How this is effected 
is, of course, more than we can set forth here. Those who 
would learn it may gain some information from books—they 
could not find a better guide than this admirable volume— 
but they will certainly do well to acquire the art, if they 
would follow it themselves, among the actual hives. It must 
suffice to say in general terms that bee-keeping is both easier 
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and more profitable than it was in the days of darkness, and 
this because man has largely modified the methods and 
directed the activities of the creature. There is, it is true, 
a speculation whether human interference will not in the 
end affect bee life and work injuriously; but this we may 
postpone; probably it refers to a future not less remote than 
is the past when the sting was an instrument of the ovary. 

The “children” will indeed find in this story many 
wonders. Here is a description of the machinery with which 
the bee is furnished for doing its daily work :— 

“Starting with the hind-legs, and numbering the ten joints 

from the top, one finds a pollen basket on the top of the fourth 
joint of each. On the under part of the leg are certain fine hairs 
that serve as brushes to sweep the pollen into the baskets 
On the middle pair of legs, between the fourth and fifth joint, 
there is a curious prong that serves to keep the wings clean 
At the same point on the two fore-legs there are other two prongs, 
and these are used for keeping the antennae clean.” 
Then there is the story of the honey-bee’s life from the day 
when she creeps as a little grub out of the cell which is her 
birthplace, down to that when, wearied out with incessant 
toil, she lays herself down to die. There is but a short 
interval between the two—something between two and three 
months—but how crowded it is with various employments! 
She is a nurse tending the little ones which are a few days 
younger than herself, a maker of wax, a keeper of the stores, a 
helper, ready as one sees the long line of porters at Euston or 
Paddington, to ease the returning honey- or pollen-seekers of 
their burdens, and finally a seeker herself. Surely it is a 
principle in this little world that it is better to wear out than 
to rust away. Nature certainly knows nothing of an eight- 
hour limit. We will end, as we began, with something about 
the sting. If any of our readers are minded to keep bees for 
themselves, let them make up their minds to be stung. The 
face may be protected, and indeed it should be, but the hands 
cannot be used to the best advantage unless they are bare. 
Only there is this comfort. A few stings confer immunity. 
They are as the antidote by which King Mithridates protected 
himself against poison. 





TWO WAR STORIES.* 
Tne Franco-Prussian War does not belong to past history in 
the sense in which the Crimean War so belongs. It began 
an era of which we have not by any means seen the end. 
This is a statement which it does not concern us now to prove. 
We make it because it accounts for the special interest which 
a really good story of the campaign is bound to raise; such a 
story we have here. Captain Brereton knows his subject. 
We follow the adventures of his hero, who is not by any 
means one of the stock figures which serve this purpose, and 
at the same time get a clear idea of the campaign. Jack 
Carter is a young medical student who utilises his first 
vacation after joining the Medical School to pay a visit to his 
father, who has a farm just within the Eastern border of France. 
The time is the early summer of 1870, and the air is heavy 
with the gathering clouds of war. The lad’s sympathies are 
strongly French, and his plan in the event of war breaking out 
is to join the field hospital of one of the French armies, and so 
utilise what surgical knowledge he has. This, of course, is not 
carried into effect,—it would not suit the story. But we have a 
quite admirable scene where the lad does help the surgeons 
when they are busy with the wounded after a battle which he 
has chanced to fall in with. Then comes the event which 
decides his fate. He gets close to the line of conflict, and the 
horse which he is riding carries him against his will along 
with a regiment of French Cuirassiers which is charging the 
Prussian lines. He chances to be in the front, and to turn 
back would be impossible; nor, indeed, does he wish to do it, 
for the fever of battle has caught hold of him. He is taken 
prisoner, and his position is obviously perilous, for what had 
such a prisoner in civilian dress to say for himself? We are not 
uneasy when he is condemned to be shot, though the situation 
is most graphically painted,—he is necessary to the story, which 
is not yet half through. This, indeed, is the beginning of not 
a few adventures. He takes service in the French army when 
it is about to be hemmed in at Sedan, is made prisoner again, 
escapes again, becomes the leader of a band of francs- 
tireurs, and finishes his services in Paris by unmasking an old 
enemy, a spy who has betrayed to the besiegers the plans of 


* (1) A Hero of Sedan. By Captain F. 8, Brereton. London: Blackie and 
Son. [6e.|——(2) The Cruise of the Thetis, By Harry Collingwood, Same 
publishers. [5s.} 





the intended sorties. Altogether, it is an excellent ks 
without a word about love in it,—a feature very much ¢ nd 
commended, 0 be 

The Cruise of the Thetis is not, we are told, “a story of the 
Spanish-American War.” It practically ends, indeog with 
the destruction of the American batileship ‘Maino’ in the 
harbour of Havana. So far as it is historical, it has to do 
with the insurrectionary movement among the Cubans which, 
among other causes, ultimately brought the war about. On 
the whole, we should have preferred the other subject. What 
we have is too full of horrors for our taste. The fate of the 
Montijo family, especially the tragical end of the Sefiorita 
Isolda, is not what we like to sce in books of this kind anq 
we are not reconciled to it by what we read in the chapter 
entitled “Retribution.” But the book is chiefly occupied 
with the surprising adventures of the hero, Jack Singleton 
Really, these pass the wide limits which we are ready 
to concede to the actors who take part in these wonderful 
dramas. To slip a submarine brought over from England 
on the deck of a yacht into the water in the middle 
of the harbour of Havana, and to disable the machinery 
of three Spanish war vessels in the course of a few 
minutes, is a little too much. There is an old aphorism 
which still holds good,—IJncredulus odi. It is not the 
manifestly impossible, as when w2 are taken on a journey to 
the moon; it is the virtually miraculous brought into the 
sphere of actual life. Apart from this defect, as it appears to 
us, the narrative is full of interest. Young readers will not 
be severe upon Jack for his gross breaches of international 
law, and his judging the complicated cause of Cuba v. Spain 
on the single testimony of a schoolfellow, and will find no 
little entertainment in following his adventures. 





The Romance of Modern Manufacture. By Charles R. Gibson. 
(Seeley and Co. 5s.)—Opinions may differ as to what constitutes 
romance in industrial enterprise, but there can be little doubt that 
from the reader’s point of view it depends on the handling of the 
subject, the fashion in which it is presented to us. Mr. Gibson 
knows how to set out the steps by which inventive brains have 
altered the whole tenor of civilisation. If we take boots, for 
instance, there does not seem much that is romantic about the 
mechanical bootmaker; but one follows with close attention the 
operations so lucidly explained by the author, operations which 
have cost the human cobbler so much time and strength. 
Spinning and weaving have a considerable amount of personal 
interest connected with them, proving in this ease that it is 
the fortunes and misfortunes of the individual which give 
colour to the story of even an historical manufacture. Here 
and there, however, a really great stride, and one not antici- 
pated, is made. No preliminary steps prepared the way for 
the sewing-machine, and the ingenious Jacquard loom after 
a hundred years of existence is still unsuperseded. The 
inventor’s life is not a happy one, and the jealousy of a 
mechanical contrivance was not confined to one ¢lass a century 
ago. The story of some famous inventors is, alas! a sad one: to be 
banned in proportion to the revolution they achieved was almost 
their invariable fate, unless they were men of unusual tenacity, and, 
one might add, combativeness. Readers will find interesting matter 
in this volume, though they must not expect the sensations which 
awaited the discoveries of the processes in photography. The real 
romance, then, of industrial and mechanical applications to 
manufactures is in the individual whom no chill penury or 
destructive wife ean repress. These chapters are only a few 
selected from the great array of modern industries, but they 
are arranged by one who knows how to amuse without tiring us. 
Boys ought to go to a cotton-mill or a boot-factory or a weaving- 
mill, or, if they want to see automatic tools at work, board a 
‘Dreadnought’ in the building; but if they have not these 
opportunities, by all means let them take Mr. Gibson as a guide. 


The Romance of History: Mexico. By Margaret Duncan ( ‘oxhead. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack. 6s. net.)—The volume is wholly occupied 
with the conquest of the country by Cortes, except so much as is 
given to the introductory chapters which describe the “ awakening 
of Spain” and the early days of the hero. Familiar as the story 
is, it always interests, and Miss Coxhead tells it with spirit. Still, 
we are inelined to think that room might have been found w ith 
advantage for something else. If we want the romantic, where 
is it to be found in greater perfection than in the career of 
Maximilian ? 

Peeps at Many Lands: China. By Lena E. Johnston. (A. and C. 
Black. 1s. 6d.)—This is a delightful book, quite worthy of the 
excellent series to which it belongs. If it is true that the waking 
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—  «wil} be like the waking of Gulliver in Lilliput,” it is as 
didi hine about the people and their ways. But all 
yell to know something a out the peop be oe ‘ 
se of the book need not look so far; for them it will be of 
. >a ‘nterest to hear something new about men and women, 
suficiee itls, in this far-off land. They will be told about the 
nel be thankful that they are not what tate to learn 
it, Never was ® language so full of pitfalls. Toh is Chinese for 
“table,” but when you try to say it you will probably say some- 
thing different, as if you wanted a knife, a “fish,” a “ peach. 
It is easy to see how a single-syllabled language lends itself to 
these mistakes. From the language we go on to the people who 
speak it ; among them to the children, to their ways, to what they 
do at home, and to what they learn at school, the last being, it 
ould seem, but very little in most cases. There are many 
interesting things in the book; one we cannot refrain from quot ing. 
What presence of mind it showed in the Chinese boy that, being 
carried off by a tiger, he contrived to scoop up mud from the 
ground, plastered it over the creature’s eyes, and so escaped ! 

The Children’s Slory of Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
(Mills and Boon. 5s. net.)—This does not claim to be a guide to 
the Abbey,—it would be wasteful to get up a guide in this style. 
It gives an outline of English history as it is illustrated by the 
\bbey buildings and monuments. We begin with the name itself. 
Why “Abbey ” ? This introduces the story of the Benedictine 
foundation on Thorney Island, from the time of Sebert downwards, 
So we follow the thread of history, through Edward the Confessor, 
the Norman and Plantagenet Kings, and their successors. The 
various parts of the building are duly assigned as we proceed. Of 
what now stands, the earliest part belongs to Henry IIL., the latest 
to Sir Christopher Wren, or, rather, to a pupil who probably used 
his designs, for the towers were not finished till 1740. Yet more 
interesting than the building is the stury of what has been done in 

the story of coronations, funerals, &c. Of these we have the 
visible records ; they are an epitome of history written in stone. 
All that is really essential is here given. There is an excellent 
chapter on the wax effigies. We imagine that there are many who 
will be surprised to hear that they can sce the original of the 
Britannia whom they know so well on the reverse of their pennies 
in a glass case in the Islip Chantry. We must not forget to praise 
the admirable illustrations. 

The Boy’s Book of the Sea. 
Partridge and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
“wonders of the deep,” pearls, cuttlefish, the sea-serpent,—he is 
prudently neutral about this creature, who, after all, is not more 
From the sea itself we go 
to the even more interesting record of the deeds that have been 


3y W. H. Simmonds. (S. W. 
Simmonds begins with some 


intrinsically marvellous than a whale. 


done upon it, voyages, discoveries, battles, and shipwrecks. 
Crusoes are not forgotten. We see that the point is raised 
whether Defoe’s island was not Tobago; but the original of 
Robinson Crusoe, Alexander Selkirk, certainly lived on Juan 
Fernandez, and had two successors there. As to the battles, Mr. 
Simmonds had plenty of material to choose from, and has not 
failed to make an interesting chapter. The Salamis story ought 
never to be told without mention of the consummate craft of 
Themistocles in compelling the Greeks to fight. It is quite true 
that “when day broke, the Greeks saw the enemy’s ships facing 
them all along the narrow strait,” &c., but the reader ought te be 
told how it came to pass. The “Polar Seas” chapter we did not 
expect to find quite up to date, for we know when “ Christmas” 
books have to be prepared; but when Mr. Simmonds wrote Captain 
Cagni’s 86° 33’ of 1900 was surely not the furthest North. 
Pomegranate: the Story of a Chinese Schoolgirl. By Jennie 
Beckingsale, B.A. (Morgan and Scott. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
picture of Chinese life, minute and faithful asa photograph,—a 
photograph, too, from which the lines of Nature have not been 
smoothed away. DPomegranate is not by any means a model; she 
is sullen, revengeful, and often disposed to be idle; but Miss 
Beckingsale makes us interested in her and in her belongings, 
especially the fine old man her grandfather. So we follow her 
career with interest, reading about her failures and her successes 
at school, all described with a convincing fidelity, and about the 
great struggle of her early days,—the unbinding of her feet. She 
had hated the idea—it would make her as one of the slave-girls— 
but other influences prevail, not the least powerful among them 
being the sight of her natural-footed schoolfellows running about 
with an agility with which she could not compete. It is almost 
& Gisappointment when, coming to the end, we find that she is to 
be married in the usual Chinese fashion, by an arrangement to 
Which she has absolutely nothing to say. But it had to be, if the 
Siory was to be true to life. 

Under Puritan Rule. By Agnes Giberne. (National Society. 
48. 6d.)—The first chapter introduces us to the familiar complica- 
tion. Gilbert Humphry, a London merchant who has somewhat 
wexpectedly come into possession of the Steeplewest Estate, is 














a Puritan, to whom Laud is an “evil-disposed prelatical person,” 
and his daughter Avice is in love with a Royalist gentleman. 
Then Gilbert Humphry’s son Dick marries Gladys Collins, a 
daughter of the Steeplewest parson. A third love-story is 
bound up with the fortunes of another daughter, Millicent. Here 
a Puritan is in the running. We are aware that complications of 
this kind furnish good material for the writers of these stories. 
Still, we should be inclined to put the struggles between King 
and Parliament “out of bounds.” The fires in these regions are 
still burning, and are very close to the surface. Miss Giberne 
does not write like a thorough partisan, but she takes much for 
granted that we are not disposed to allow. Putting these 
considerations aside, we can honestly say that this is a well- 
written tale. 

A Fair Haven, and other Stories. By Mary H. Debenham. 
(National Society. 2s. 6d.)\—With these thirteen stories Miss 
Debenham completes the tale of fifty-two which, as she tells us, 
she undertook to write for Sunday evening reading. She hasa 
wide field of choice: any theme that illustrates Church history 
and the Christian life is suitable, and she contrives to treat them 
all with good taste and an adequate knowledge. In the first she 
takes us to Little Gidding, where Lettice, the heroine, who has 
brought about a duel between her brother and an unsatisfactory 
admirer, finds refuge with the Ferrers; in the second we find her 
again as the grandmother of an English family “in the Western 
Woods.” Then we have a sight of King Alfred; and from him 
pass some three centuries to see his very contradictory among 
Kings upon the throne and England under an Interdict. So wo 
are taken from time to time and from place to place, and always 
find ourselves in some well-pictured scene and among people who 
move and talk in a natural way. 

Christabel in France. By Mrs. Albert G. Latham. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Christabel is an old friend, and we are glad 
to meet her again. This time she and her little brother and 
sister are transported to France, not without the customary 
suffering on the Channel, and learn much about the manners 
and customs of children on the other side, how they eat and drink, 
how they amuse themselves-—the fishing scene is particularly 
amusing—and generally how they live. Then there is a story, 
which, for a time at least, is quite tragical, of how the two elder 
children are lost. Nothing, of course, is allowed to happen, but 
the adventure furnishes a good opportunity of describing French 
manners, Altogether, this is a very pleasant volume. The illus- 
trations by Mr. Paul Hardy are particularly good. 

Betty Vivian. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 5s.)— 
One cannot help thinking the incident around which Betty’s 
trials at school centre a somewhat small and uninteresting peg on 
which to hang the whole story. Moreover, the nature of the 
mysterious packet is never revealed to us, and Betty’s justification 
depends to a certain extent on it. That events should develop as 
they did seems only natural, and the characters of the girls who 
constitute the “ Speciality ” Club are drawn with a thorough under- 
standing of girlish likes and dislikes. We must admit that Betty 
is beyond us; but Fanny Crawford, the “ villain,” is the best study 
in the book. She is naturally conscientious, but an incident in her 
cousin Betty’s girlhood prejudices her and warps her principle till, 
did we not follow the process of degeneration, we should scarcely 
recognise her. Betty and her two sisters are wild and undis- 
ciplined to the verge of improbability, and one can easily imagine 
the sensation aroused by their arrival with caterpillars and a tame 
spider at Haddo Court. The story is dull at times, but there are 
dramatic scenes in it—Betty’s confession, for instance, and the 
occasion on which she improvises—and some of the characters 
will interest girl readers strongly. 

Clarinda’s Quest. By Ethel F. Heddle. 
5s.)—The story opens with a painter’s pupil-room in Paris, wher 
we are introduced to a Clarinda who has a very high opinion of 
herself. The scene changes. Clarinda and her sister Betty find 
themselves friendless, but the young lady’s spirit is not broken 
she is a high-born maiden—to let her 


(Blackie and Son 


She persuades an uncle 
have an empty house in Chandos Square. We wonder whether 
she paid rates, water and other, for Uncle Charles certainly did 
not. There the sisters have some interesting experiences, and 
make some notable acquaintances, among them a Jacobite Duko 
Meanwhile an earlier friend has gone out to fight in South Africa 
but what happens to him it is not for us to tell. Anyhow, Clarinda 
and her quest—the old pursuit of happiness which some one called 
a beggarly philosophy—make a good story. 

The April-Fool Twins. By E.W.Timlow. (W. and R. Chambers. 
2s. 6d.)\—Dot and Algie are very nice American children, 
clever and amusing, with that aptness of phrase, readiness and 
decision of character we associate with our little cousins across tho 
water. The story opens with some most entertaining fooling 
which keeps the reader and the respective households of the “ fool” 
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twins on the qui vive. Here in England we feel a sensation of 
relief when the day draws to its close and the children begin to 
tire, and we can sympathise with the American parent when his 
strenuous offspring abate nothing of their enthusiasm, and night 
alone brings rest. Part of Miss Timlow’s narrative skill is shown 
in bringing the grown-up folks sufficiently into focus for us to 
appreciate their individuality, though not enough to displace the 
children from their pride of place. Dot and Algie very nearly rule 
their families, but not quite, and this makes all the difference, and 
conveys a most excellent moral. They are American children, but 
not aggressive. We fancy those who understand young folk will 
follow this amusing story with unflagging interest, and long 
remember the picture of Algie climbing the crimson rambler to 
lay some offering on the window-sill of his little playmate. It is 
with real regret that one parts from the April twins. 


The Attic Boarders. By Raymond Jacberns. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 38s. 6d.)—The “boarders” are dogs which Rachel 
Wellington takes in to improve the family finances, Children 
who love animals will understand that this means almost continual 
excitements, alarms, and excursions. The idea is a clever one, 
and well worked out, and the rector’s plucky daughter, to use a 
tlangy expression, has “arun for her money”; but we must not 
tell our readers any more. There are some good character sketches 
in The Attic Boarders, and the story never flags. We may safely 
recommend it to young people who are not dog-lovers, and as to 
those who worship dogs, our only fear is that they may be tempted 
to copy the clever, capable Rachel and start a dogs’ home. 
“ Raymond Jacberns” writes that happy mixture of incident and 
good sense which teaches children so much while keeping their 
interest engaged. This story must be written down as fulfilling 
the promise of a most suggestive title. 

Cousin Becky’s Champions. By Eleanora H. Stooke. (National 
Bociety. 2s.)—The poor Mrs. Trent receives into her house 
“Cousin Becky,” with whom the rich Mrs. Marsh, her sister-in-law, 
prudently declines to have anything to do. It is not difficult to 
guess the result. Mrs. Trent has entertained an angel with gold 
and silver wings. This discovery is the end of the story, but 
after we reach it we find a number of interesting and improving 
incidents. Another agreeable surprise, falling to people who 
make the best of a difficult situation, will be found in Scven and 
One More, by Katherine E. Vernham (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
In this latter volume are two other stories. One of these should 
be read by all who own those abominations, “faculty pews.” 


The Rival Treasure-Hunters. By Robert Macdonald. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Macdonald takes us to a field of adventure 
which has not been chosen by writers of fiction,—British Guiana 
and the debatable land, or what used to be such, between that 
country and Venezuela. There is a certain admixture of the 
politics of the country, for in the last chapter we hear that 
President Castro has run away and that the Venezuelan sword 
is to be beaten into a pruning-hook. Mr. Macdonald puts on the 
scene a fine company of actors, the fighting parson and “ Doc” and 
“ Big Tassy ” being prominent among them. They are in search of 
blue diamonds, quite as much for the sake of the searching itself 
as of the diamonds, and others are on the same quest. As it may 
be supposed, there is no lack of exciting adventure, and while 
this is going on plenty of spirited dialogue. The hunting and 
finding of treasure is a subject which never fails to attract. So 
we have A Hidden Nugget, by Alexander Macdonald (same pub- 
lishers, 3s. 6d.) Here the scene is more familiar, Australia, the 
country which, perhaps, is first recalled by the word “ nugget,” 
though, of course, nuggets have been found elsewhere. It argues 
courage, to say the least, to begin a story of treasure-seeking with 
acryptogram. One cannot fail to be reminded of such a story by 
a master-hand with which it seems dangerous to suggest com- 
parison. &till,ifit is not given to every one to write a “ Gold-bug,” 
we may have a quite exciting tale of adventure. The nugget, we 
see, when it is found, is measured by hundredweights. We 
venture to suggest, in the interests of education, that it should 
have been by troy-weight. 

The Islanders. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. (Blackie and Son. 
2s. 6d.)—The “Island” is not remote, Juan Fernandez or the like, 
but in Morecambe Bay, a bold departure for the writer of this 
kind of fiction. The story is, indeed, a curious mixture of some- 
what incongruous things, some young people of the “Swiss Family 
Robinson” type and building speculations depending on a sea- 
wall, One familiar feature every one will recognise, the haughty 
aunt whose strong conservatism and caste prejudices conceal a 
kindly heart. We know from the first that sho is the pecuniary 
Providence of the story. She has, it is true, good reason for 
making amends; she had objected to her niece earning money by 
writing stories ! 

Boys of the Brigade. By Ernest Protheroe. (Jarrold and Sons. 
8s. 6d.)—This begins quietly enough, if the term is not out of 





place, with a semi-final game at “rugger” between tw 
teams; then it goes off into various exciting affairs 7 
Italian conspirators and all their doings. The “Sciroe _ at 
they are called, come to their proper end, and the «jo me 
brigade ” do their duty as it should be done, 78 of thy 


Reuben theFisherman. By William Webster. (§.P.¢ K. 93 
Reuben is a foundling, but grows up to manhood wate a )~ 
fact, and becoming tired of cobbling and the nagging of an the 
goes to the fishing at Lowestoft. How he meets a man ae 
looking for a son lost in infancy, and the subsequent clear; at 
of all mysteries but one, must be left to the reader. The plot 
the story are distinctly good, but what we must praise . 
narrative for is the life and colour of the herring-fishing which 
makes such an effective background to the figures of Reuben and 
the “Mad Captain.” It is a fresh, healthy tale, with some vigoro 
touches in it, and will bring home to boys something of the a9 
and strenuous life on board the “ herring-drifter” and the tenia 
It is time that our young folk who have the leisure to read should 
realise how hard men on whom we depend for much of our food 
and luxuries have to work, and that the sea is the finest school for 
turning out men there is. Reuben the Fisherman will give boyy 
this knowledge, and a good tale as well; and we can heartily 
recommend it for these two excellent reasons. 


The February Boys. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—The plot, if it can be called a plot, 
of this charmingly told story turns on the jealousy whic 
little Rolf feels for the new arrival, who displaces him from 
tho post of youngest, a jealousy which ends in an unusually 
deep attachment, so deep that they cannot be parted whe 
the time comes for the elder to go to school. It is told a 
only Mrs. Molesworth can tell a simple and familiar story of 
family life. She preserves the talk of children and “ grown-ups” 
in all its naturalness, yet with a literary touch that seems to be 
denied to her contemporaries, who portray character well enough, 
but can only reproduce a stilted dialogue which is neither one 
thing nor the other. Her children are delightful because she dow 
not find it necessary to make them precocious to attract us; they 
are just children, and we can give no higher praise. If mater. 
familias wants a book to read aloud, she cannot do better than 
take up the story of Rolf and Chris, the “ February Boys”—s 
called because born in that month, and in itself an attractive 
title—and we can assure her that the judgment of the audience 
will leave no doubt as to Mrs. Molesworth’s skill. The illustrator 
has drawn some pretty pictures, but to our thinking knows more 
about puppies than pigs. 

Becky Compton, ex-Duz. By Raymond Jacberns. (W. and BR. 
Chambers. 5s.)—This isa girls’-school story. Becky has to face 
the difficulty of an incompetent successor put into her place—the 
system looks a little odd, but we do not profess to be experts—the 
departure of the old chief of the school, and other troubles which 
arise directly or indirectly out of these causes. A comic element 
is supplied by the German pupil, Elise Schiffner, who explains her 
position, her wants, and her opinions about English music with 
admirable frankness,—“ they thump very hard, and wriggle much 
the bodies, but have only very small souls and very hard fingers.” 
The book is sufficiently amusing, but it seems somehow to have 
a@ “small soul.” 


Jack in the Rockies. By George B. Grinnell. (W. and BR 
Chambers. Zs. 6d.)—Once more we enter the Rockies with Jack 
Danvers and his guide, philosopher, and friend, Hugh Johnson, 
the old frontiersman. The narrative begins at Bismarck, Dakota, 
where they board the up-river steamboat for Fort Bruton. Mr. 
Grinnell takes the opportunity to tell us many interesting bits of 
Indian history, legendary and otherwise, through the mouth of 
Hugh. Thus when we start with the pack-train from the famous 
old fort the lore of the hunter and the pioneer takes its place with 
helpful touches of local colouring and little sketches of the 
scenery of the foothills and the mountains. Boys will be fasc- 
nated by the description of the wild life in the Yellowstone region 
and the daily experiences of the party. There is no scalping and 
torturing and very little fighting, and the only tragical element 
in the book isin the last chapter when they discover a band of 
stolen horses, including some of their own, resteal them, and are 
of course pursued by the thieves. “Black” Dowling dies in his 
boots; he seems to us to ride up to the hunters as if he wished 
to make sure of his fate. This episode is well written. Mr. 
Grinnell’s description of Hugh’s pursuit of the mysterious band 
of horses brings all the details of the plainsman’s craft vividly 
beforo us. Every boy who wants to scrape acquaintance with 
camp-life and the hunting-trail cannot do better than read Jack 
in the Rockies. 

A Trip to Mars. By Fenton Ash. (W. and R. Chambers. 
3s. 6d.)—As may be imagined from the title, Mr. Fenton Ash’s 
new book does not lack for marvellous adventure. The story 
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ern Seas with the fall of what is at first taken 
rite, but really is a Martian airship. How 
few other denizens of this 
and what they do and see 


ely J 
opens in the South - 
ymense meteo ‘ 
he two heroes, in company with a 
poe are invited to return to Mars, 
peng a tale well worth reading. 
— Stories from History Retold for Little Polk. By Edith 
(Blackie and Son. 1s.) Among these stories precedence 
wk Agnes of Dunbar,” a heroine of the days of 
After her come various heroes and heroines, 
. among them, for Troy takes its place among 
Heroes of peace, too, there are,—Benjamin 
1 Sir Isaac Newton, and Handel. The 
are spirited ; but are not Hannibal’s soldiers some- 
ud for a passage of the Alps? Next to this we 
would put A Boy’s Book of Battleships (same publishers, 2s.) We 
begin with the trireme, or, rather, with the ships that took 
\camemnon’s army to Troy, and end with the torpedo, Dr. 
Gordon Stables supplies an historical description, and Mr. 
Charles Robinson furnishes the illustrations._—-Stories from 
Grimm (same publishers, 2s. 6d.) gives us a number of chosen 
examples from an inexhaustible store. The pictures are by 
Miss Helen Stratton.—— One of the old favourites, in a somewhat 
abbreviated form, is The Swiss Family Robinson (same pub- 
lishers, 1s.) The shortening and selection have been done 
by Miss Edith Robarts, while the pictures are from the skilful 
Mr. John Hassall——Another old favourite returns in 
Struwwelpeter, by Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann (G. Routledge and Sons, 
Is.) Weare glad to see both pictures and verses again. The 
Story of Snips, by Angusine Macgregor (Blackie and Son, 2s.), 
tells the history of “a very naughty mouse who learns by various 
experiences to become a very good one”; the pictures aro full of 
humour.——We may say the same of Mr. Frank Adams’s illustra- 
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tions in Simple Simon (same publishers, 4s.)-—-Other books for 

the little ones are How We Went to the Seaside, by R. 8. Praeger 

(2s. 6d.); Arthur and the B vilybird (1s. 6d.), with Mr. F. Adams’s 

funny pictures again; The Daisy; or, Cautionary Storics in Verse, 

with Illustrations by Edith A. Hobson (3s. 6d.); Roundabout 

Rhymes (1s. 6d.) ; and Round the Clock (1s. 6d.), all from Messrs, 

Blackie and Son. 

Stories of Famous Men and Women. Edited by J. Edward 
Parrott, M.D. (Thomas Nelson and Sons. 4s. net.)—Here we 
have sixteen well-chosen and well-executed studies of famous 
people. Flora Macdonald holds the first place, and as the book 
comes from the other side of the Tweed we may accept the 
choice, though she was scarcely such a benefactress to the world 
as Florence Nightingale. The arts are represented by Francis 
Chantrey, “the milkboy who became a sculptor,” Sir David 
Wilkie, and Jenny Lind; literature by Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens ; industry by Richard Watt, James Arkwright, 
and George Stephenson; social reform by Sir Rowland Hill and 
Florence Nightingale; discovery by Sir John Franklin and David 
Livingstone. The other names are Grace Darling and Sir 
Isambard Brunel, and we reach a climax in “Queen Victoria, the 
Model of Queens.” With this may be mentioned two volumes 
‘ull of interesting matter, A Book of Brave Boys and A Book of 
Brave Girls, both by Alfred H. Miles, and published by Stanley 
Paul and Co. (5s. each). There are thirty-odd stories in each 
volume; they are excellent reading; the only criticism we would 
make is that it would be well to know whether or no they are 
narratives of facts. 

Why and What at the British Museum. By Lettice Bell, 
(Morgan and Scott, 1s. 6d. net.)—It is quite true that, as Mr. 
Campbell Morgan “whispers” in his introduction, “lots of 
pastors, parents, and teachers” who go round the galleries of 
the Museum with this book in hand “will know more when they 
g° home than they do now.” Miss Bell takes occasion of various 
objects, as busts of Caesars, statues, models of temples, obclisks, 
and “antiquities” in general, to give a variety of information 
about history, especially Biblical history, which she seeks thus to 
illustrate, We may remark that in the legend which was related 
to Herodotus at Memphis the animals which destroyed the bow- 
strings were field-mice, not “rats,” as we find it stated here. 
There is something incongruous in speaking of Nimrod as the 
grandson of Ham, and identifying Semiramis with Diana; but it 
18 more than incongruous to speak of “ Diana” as a Greek name, 
and to say that it is equivalent to “ Venus” in Latin. 

Three Curly Tails. By Marion Lockhart. (Bickers and Son. 
4s. net.)—This contains some amusing stories about the author’s 
dogs, In one of them she describes her terror at se ing a pair of 
boots protruding from under her bed. When she had with 
difficulty rallied the maids to her help she found that her dogs had 
taken &pair belonging to the master of the house and left them 
with an artlessly happy resemblance to the feet of a possible burglar. 
The profits of the book are to go to the poor children of Plaistow. 





Nzew Epirions.— The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley 
(Macmillan and Co., 15s. net), appears in a handsome edition, 
with large print, spacious margins, and a general appearance of 
magnificence which suits the book admirably. And there is the 
attraction of thirty-two full-page illustrations in colour from the 
pencil of Mr. Walter Goble. ‘These are not of the common elegant 
sort, but have a well-marked originality which makes them 
remarkably suitable to a text which is certainly anything but 
common.——aAll the following are published by Messrs. Blackie 
and Son :—One of the Fighting Scouts, by Captain F. 8. Brereton (a 
story of the South African War); Under Drake’s Flag, and Orange 
and Green (a tale of Boyne and Limerick), by G. A. Henty; The 
Dragon of Pekin, by Captain Brereton (these at 3s. 6d. each); A 
Mystery of St. Rule’s, by Ethel F. Heddle (3s.); The World of 
Animal Life (from mammals down to protozoa), Edited by 
W. F. Smith (2s. 6d); The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley 
(1s. 6d.) ; The Secret of the Australian Desert, by Ernest Favenc 

28.); Popular Fairy-Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen (2s.), 
containing, among others, “The Ice Maiden,” “The Little 
Mermaid,” and “The Metal Pig.” 

The Century Magazine. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—It is 
with the assurance of finding much that will be worth reading that 
one takes up a bound volume of the Century Magazine. And it is 
to the departments other than fiction that we instinctively turn. 
For with the latter there is the, we suppose, unavoidable annoy- 
ance of finding stories the beginning or ending of which is absent. 
Only a few chapters of a tale by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch” is rather a trial. But then there is ample 
compensation amongst the miscellaneous articles. The Excelsior 
and Cullinan diamonds supply one subject. And though Mr. Kunz 
has not such a tale of lurid romance to chronicle as attaches to 
some other famous gems, his description of their discovery, and 
subsequent treatment, is most interesting. The London Police aro 
well and amusingly depicted in another article. The writer, 
having himself been a police official in New York, is warm in 
their praise, though not going quite to the length of the Eastern 
potentate who is said to have desired to export the whole force to 
his own country. And withal there are illustrations of that 
standard of excellence which we have learnt to expect from 
American magazines. 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—The two serial stories 
are “'The Men of the Mountain,” by 8S. R. Crockett, a story of the 
Franco-Prussian War, which we have already had the pleasure of 
noticing (Spectator, October 30th), and “Us and Our Donkey,” 
by Amy Le Feuvre. There are also twenty-odd short stories. The 
“Biography” is, as usual, an important element. This ranges 
over a considerable period. The tercentenary of Calvin naturally 
suggests a notice of the great Genevan Reformer. Several other 
notices of great interest are in the list. We may mention papers 
on Milton and Tennyson in the religious aspect of their work, and 
a paper on some eminent hymn-writers, among whom some doubt- 
less will be surprised to see the name of Tom Hughes, though not 
with any sense of incongruity. The “ Devotional Studies” by tho 
Rev. G. S. Barrett and the Bishop of Sodor and Man (especially 
the last, “ Saints in Caesar’s Household”) may be specially men- 
tioned. There are papers on things and scenes in the Holy Land, 
and papers on “Natural History.” Altogether, an excellent 
selection of interesting and profitable reading. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. (4 Bouverie Street. 8s.)—This annual 
volume is, as far as we can judge—several hundreds of items are 
not easily estimated—equal to itself. There is fiction of a sound 
and wholesome kind; sport of various kinds is duly noticed; 
mechanical work is duly represented, as, for instance, when Mr. 
Douglas tells us “how I made a motor-boat,” and Mr. G. H, 
Bailey relates the less exciting adventure of making a punt,—we 
should counsel the second adventure in preference to the first. 
Various collectors will find hints and help. The simply amusing 
is not neglected. We are glad to see that the “ Boy Scouts” 
movement is recognised.——The Girl’s Own Annual (same 
publishers, 8s.) is under the guidance of a new editor, and opens 
with a well-merited tribute to the services rendered by Mr. Charles 
Peters, who had the control for twenty-eight years. We have said 
more than once that the magazine seemed to be well adapted 
to its purpose. At the first glance we see the difference 
between it and its companion. Shall we say that it is “more 
nicely got up”?—only we would not be understood to imply 
anything disparaging of the other. Let it suffice to apply 
to its appearance Qualem decet esse sororum. The contents, 
too, seem to be well suited. Of course there is a specially 
feminine element,—whatever letters and knowledge may have been 
to Sulpicia (an elegiac poctess, we may say in passing), she was 
always nicely culta. Perhaps girls will be more ready to read their 
brothers’ magazine than the brothers to read theirs; but who can 
complain? Itis the tendency of things just now.——The Religious 
Tract Society sends us the annual volumes of several magazines, 
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for which it is recommendation enough that they bear its name. 
These arranged in order of age are The Child’s Companion (1s. 6d.), 
the eighty-sixth issue ; Light on the Home and Tract Magazine (1s.), 
nearly coeval, as it first appeared in January, 1824; Little Dots, 
Vol. XXIII. (1s. 6d.) ; and Friendly Greetings (2s. 6d.), of which we 
can say only that it is the “ sixth volume of a new series.” We 
may mention with these Blackie’s Children’s Annual (Blackie and 
Son, 3s. 6d.) ; the Herald of Mercy Annual (Morgan and Scott, 1s.) ; 
and The Cottager and Artisan (R.T.S., 1s.) 


The Silver Lattice: English Verse for Boys and Girls, Edited by 
Richard Wilson (T. Nelson and Sons, 6s. net), is a selection of poems, 
with very attractive pictures. The first is “John Gilpin,” the last 
is Rudyard Kipling’s “Children’s Song”; in between, to take 
some specimens, we may say at random, are E. Barrett Browning’s 
“ Romaunt of the Page,” Longfellow’s “Luck of Edenhall,” “The 
Lady of Shalott,” Whittier’s “ Barbara Frietchie,” and Doyle’s “ Loss 
of the ‘ Birkenhead.’” In all there are a hundred and seven, and 
an excellent choice. Another selection of prose and verse, limited 
in scope, is A Book of Wild Things, Selections by Lucy Lyttelton 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d.) Two-and-twenty animals have been 
chosen, and for each we have pieces of description in prose or 
verse. The rook, for instance, is the subject of poems by “ Barry 
Cornwall,” W. Allingham, Shelley, Coleridge, and two popular 
rhymes, and described in prose by Mr. W. Hudson. Of the two- 
and-twenty all are birds, except the hare, deer, squirrel, and rat. 

With these may be mentioned Tommy’s Adventures in Nature 
Land, by Sir Digby Piggott (Witherby and Co., 2s. 6d. net). This 
is a sequel to “The Changeling,” and relates how “Tommy” 
became acquaiuted with the real life of various creatures, and in 
the best possible way. He had the good luck to make the acquaint- 
ance of Johnny Fairy, and by his help was “at one time a rook, 
at another a bee, at another a fox, and so forth.” Of these strange 
doings, illustrated by some pretty pictures, boys and girls may read 
in this volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH AND THE PAPACY, 

The Mediaeval Church and the Papacy, by Arthur C. Jennings, 
M.A., and The Reformation Period, by Henry Gee, D.D. (Methuen 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net each), are two volumes in the series of 
“Handbooks of English Church History,” appearing under the 
editorship of the Rev. J. H. Burn. Mr. Jennings gives an outline 
of English Church history, with necessary references to outside 
influences, down to the reign of Henry VII. Dr. Gee takes up the 
subject at this point, and carries it on down to the settlement 
under Elizabeth. ‘The two volumes should certainly be read 
together, and we venture to say that it would not be easy to find 
a safer and more reasonable guide. One thing is quite clear, and 
it is of the greatest importance for any one who would retain his 
hold on Anglican principles, that the Reformation was not an 
isolated movement; ecclesiastically and doctrinally events had 
long been leading up to it. In 1296, for instance, there came 
about a crisis which might have anticipated by some two centuries 
and a half the revolt of Henry VIII. The time was not come for 
doctrinal change, but the conflict of jurisdiction became acute. 
Boniface VIII. issued his Bull Clericis Laicos, in which he de- 
clared the absolute exemption of the clergy from taxation by the 
State, except so far as the Pope might permit. Convocation, 
presided over by Archbishop Winchelsey, refused a subsidy, and 
the King retorted by practically outlawing the clergy. A com- 
promise was effected ; the Pope explained away his pronouncement, 
and the clergy yielded, not without some gain, for,as Mr. Jennings 
explains, though they paid on their tithes, their surplice fees, to 
use modern terms, were exempt. This may serve as an example. 
We cannot follow the two authors in detail, but we heartily 
recommend their volumes. One lucid statement we may quote 
from Dr. Gee, because it deals with a burning question. (We 
cannot but be reminded of the amazement of Professor Max 
Miiller when he was present at a fierce debate about the Ornaments 
Rubric) :— 

“The point of recent controversy is whether the Canon of 1604 
or the Ornaments Kubric of 1662 is to bind the clergyman in 
church at the present day. Is he according to the Canon to use 
the surplice only (in Cathedrals and collegiate churches at the 
Holy Communion a cope) with a hood, or is he to wear the vest- 
ments of Edward’s second year (presumably those enjoined by 
the Book of 1549) according to the Rubric? In other words, 
does the Rubric override the Canon? But there is a further 
complication. ‘The Prayer Book of 1662, which is later than 
the Canons, reprints the Elizabethan Uniformity Act as of 
statutory authority. Does that act permit the vestments 
of 1549, or those of 1552? At its commencement the use 
of 1552 is undoubtedly presented. At its conclusion a case 
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So the statement that the Ornaments Rubri —_ 
the Ritualist sense is not a little rash. melo question ts Settled ig 
THE HUMOUR OF THE post OFFICE 
The Humour of the Post Office. By AlbertM. Hyamson 
Routledge and Sons. 1s. net.)—All the departme , 
Office contribute to the humour with which it increases the ga; 
of nations. It would be difficult to assign the palm. A rs Gaiety 
in the Savings Bank has to state his or her condition, on 
“ Married—worse luck”; another, “ Widow, have buried mip. 
them.” Societies have to state their rules. One — 
“ (1) signing the pledge, (2) using bad language.” 
excusing delay in the payment of a life assurance premium, »; 
“it was owing to a pig I had dying with me.” 4 gp =m 
applying for the amount due to his brother said; «] — 
brother’s children to keep. He keeps writing to me to Say iat 
dead.” Another claimed the deposits of a child. Asked whether th 
father was alive, she replied: “Living, but insignificant.” : 
claimant was proved to have been born before his parents’ 
and claimed £2 5s. for “shock to system on learning of val 
illegitimacy.” The books are exposed to many dangers, Ons 
was stolen by a monkey ; another chewed up by a goat; a thing 
torn up by an elephant. An Irishman took the precautio 
of locking up his book in a box; he enclosed this jn another 
box, and this again in a third; but he hung up the by 
in a public place and lost the money. A would-be economist saya 
sixpence halfpenny and bought a postal order with it; saved q 
much more and did the same ; and cashed the two to buy a shilliny 
order; once more he did the same, so acquiring one and sixpencs 
for one and sevenpence halfpenny. Another wanted to knyy 
whether he could attach used postage-stamps to the form for penny 
contributions. There is plenty of fun in the book, and som 
things that are not funny,—e.g., the fact that money orders ap 
sent every day to German lotteries and Dutch bookmakey 
(Would it not be well for people receiving the lottery prospectusy 
to send them to the Post Office? They are posted in Englani 
and the offices from which they are sent out might be warned) 
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PARIS IN 1814. 

Paris in 1814. Edited by Sir Henry A. Ogle, Bart. (A. Reid 
and Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne.)—On August 29th, 1814, Dr. Roots 
started from Kingston-on-Thames, with his wife and two children, 
on a visit to Paris. He kept a journal, which has now bea 
published. Perhaps the most interesting thing is the record o 
expenses. A chaise and pair to Dover cost £7 11s., with 8%. 101 
for turnpikes. The bill at the ‘Fountain,’ Canterbury, fo 
dinner, bed, and breakfast was £2 11s. 6d. We see no entry of 
the fare on the ‘Nymph,’ Dover Packet; but coming back from 
Dieppe to Brighton cost £5 6s. Dr. Roots had to pay 13s. for 
being taken in a French rowing-boat to shore, the ‘ Nymph’ having 
missed the tide, and 6s. more to “ French rascals ”—he fairly loses 
his temper over the affair—for carrying them from the rowing. 
boat to the shore. From Calais to Paris cost £15. The Frend 
inns were less costly thanthe English. Dinner, bed, and breakfast, 
with a bottle of claret and a bottle of champagne (both highly 
praised), cost £1 10s. 10d. at Chantilly. Board and lodging in Pars 
for a fortnight came to about £24; a fiacre at their dispoal 
for this time was charged £5 8s. Altogether, Dr. Roos 
paid about £140 for his three weeks; but then he did mt 
economise. There are various experiences worthy of notice 
The King was elaborately polite to all English people; civility 
was common, but the soldiers were rude. At Calais th 
travellers found the place where Louis XVIII. had first # 
his foot cut out in the stone; the children were made to pt 
their feet into it, and the townspeople were not pleased; but Dr 
Roots pacified them by an elaborate courtesy. It is amusing 
find him complaining: “Clay, the print-seller on Ludgate Hill 
caught me eagerly by the hand...... in London he would 
have shot himself before he would have attempted to shake hands" 
There are some characteristic illustrations. Among them is 
“bonnet worn at the French opera.” The matinée hat of 199% 
nothing to it.) As far as we can calculate, it is between three ant 
four feet high. 








THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. By Henry Barely 
Swete, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Professor Swe! 
has done a great service to English theology by giving us 
admirable book. For reasons which are sufficiently obvious, 8 
part of the Christian creed is apt to lose the prominence which 
rightfully belongs to it. The theory of Trinitarian belief is o# 
only a formal acknowledgment of the equality of the Divu 
Persons, but a practical recognition of it in the devotional life. 





may be made out for 1549,” 


Can we say that this is realised? We are often told, nor are 
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to controvert the statement, that the Christian life, as 
ulminates in the Eucharist. Where is 
Spirit’s work in the Eucharist? The 


ed 

itis outwardly expressed, ¢ 

recognition of the Holy , , d 

liturgies contained an invocation. That has dropped 

and there is now but a bare mention of the 
»° > 

The fact is that as long as we are men we cannot rid 

aa es of anthropomorphism, nor, indeed, should we wish to 


rimitive 
out of our forms 


— think of the Incarnation. “ He was formed in fashion as 
v . 

- » But all this makes us prize the more such a work as 
s man. 


vecor Swete’s. He begins with a foreword, which is only too 
wre the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as it is found in the 
ath and then proceeds to trace it regularly through 
- teaching of the Gospels and the Epistles, and does it with 
the scrupulous care that is characteristic of his work, 


THE ARCHITECTURES OF EUROPEAN RELIGIONS. 

The Architectures of European Religions. By Ian B. Stoughton 
Holborn, M.A. (T. and T. Clark. 6s. net.)—One might say that 
Mr, Holborn’s book is about equally divided between non-Christian 
and Christian architectures, were the author not careful to explain 
that there is no such thing as an architecture of Christianity. 
Surely, if this is so, the title of his book is not very happily chosen. 
Nor can it be doubted that the central idea of Christianity has 
profoundly affected the character of its religious buildings. It is 
areligion of worship, and the worship is such as demands the 
presence of the people. Mr. Holborn fully recognises that this 
idea was not Greek. The worship took place in the temenos 
(p. 65). Practically, however, we have no complaint to make 
against his treatment of his subject. It indicates the 
thoroughness of his acquaintance with it. Possibly he is apt, as 
the possessors of such knowledge often are apt, to be a little 
Is it not too much to say that the phrase 


ad 


too particular. 
“hasilican style” is “unfortunate, illogical, and misleading 
Is it really “misleading”? Does it not give a practically useful 
idea of what is meant much better than the term “Latin” which 
is suggested ? “Carpenter’s Gothic” is not a logical phrase, but 
it is really serviceable. One valuable feature of this volume 
is the glossary of architectural terms. The bibliography might 
have been expanded with advantage. 


A SON OF KNOX. 

ASonof Knox. By James Fleming Leishman. (J. MacLehose 
and Sons, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. net.)—Of these “ Studies, Antiquarian 
and Biographical,” the most important is the first, from which the 
volume takes its title. We do not know much, it is true, about 
Eleazer Knox, the younger son of the Scottish Reformer. But 
that he was sent by his father to Cambridge, took (as did his elder 
brother) Anglican Orders, and held an Anglican benefice means a 
good deal. The union of the Church of England and the Church 
of Seotland would be an event of the utmost importance. It 
would assure the Anglican position more than anything else could 
do, And neither to Knox nor to his English contemporaries did 

seem at all impossible. But the English Church of the 
twentieth century is wholly diverse from that of the sixteenth 
and the idea of the union has passed into dreamland. The 
other “ Studies,” all of them such as will well repay perusal, are 
the Teviotdale Jacobite,” “Thomas Pringle, the 
African Poet,’ “William Leishman, the College. Principal” 

Leishman was Principal of Glasgow University from 1761 to his 
death in 1785—“ Flodden Revisited,” and “The Dying Guisard,”— 
the “Guisard” may be roughly described as the Scottish Father 


“Henry Ker, 


Christmas, 


—_ — = a 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
ACCOUNTING. 

Chapters on Municipal Administration and Accounting. By 
Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book is written, in the first place, for American readers. 
It begins by dealing with forms of “graft,” and “graft” is an 
American term. The writer gives us the parable of a son who 
is left trustee of property for the benefit of his mother, his sister, 
ind himself, and robs them. The mother represents the country, 
the sister ignorant and helpless people; the dishonest trustee is 
ts be found everywhere. “Respected grafters who did much to 

ike the foundations of credit, temporarily paralyze industry, 

tow & million men out of employment and cause wholesale 
‘ss, are still at large, many of them not even detected, the 
machinery of justice inert to mark them as even unworthy of 
further trust.” As we proceed with the book we find some 
= There are certain that even here 
Not a little of the clamour which 
s raised against the iniquities of landowners has another object. 


estine date; » 
sting details. signs 
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ter influences are at work. 






Devotions from the Apocrypha. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Herbert E. Pentin. (Methuen and Co. 2s. net.)—Mr. Pentin con- 
tinues his work of vindicating the value of the Apocrypha. We wish 
him all success. We are ready, indeed, to go beyond him in his 
appreciations. If the term deutero-Canonical is to stand, it must be 
clearly understood that it does not imply inferiority. The books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus are distinctly superior to some of the 
Canonical books. And the treatment which they have received has 
resulted in considerable loss. We have to be content with a muti- 
lated Bible. (Mr. Pentin points out that this exclusion of tho 
Apocrypha was due to the narrowness of a party in Scotland.) 
But cannot the Bible Society so far retrace its steps as to give us 
a cheap edition of the whole Bible? Failing this, why do not the 
Universities come forward? Surely it is a most discreditable 
thing that in four out of five Church households there is no pro- 
vision for reading the appointed Lessons for three weeks in the 
year. However, the Revised Version of the Apocrypha is obtain- 
able at a modest price, Mr. Pentin justly praises it; it is beyond 
all question a great improvement on the Authorised Version. 





Annual of the British School at Athens. (Macmillan and Co, 
25s. net.)—The excavations at Sparta continue to occupy much of 
the activities of the school. Nothing of exceptional value was 
discovered during the period covered by the present Report, but 
the general effect continues to disturb the common idea of Spartan 
civilisation. It is perplexing, for instance, to be told that the 
pottery shows its best stage in the seventh century B.C. An 
incidental find has been one of a jar of silver coins, tetradrachms, 
varying in date from Alexander (336-323 B.C.) to Antiochus III 
(222-187 B.C.) Some are Egyptian belonging to the first and 
second Ptolemies. 
account of the relations between Egypt and Sparta in the third 
century. Excavations at Crete have gone on, with additions to 
our knowledge of the Aegean civilisation; and work has also been 
done at Rhitséna in Boeotia, a place which Messrs. Burrows and 
Ure identify with the ancient Mycalessos (Thucyd. VII, 29-30). 


Their presence has an historic significance on 


Studies in the Old Testament. By George Jackson, B.A. 
(Robert Culley. 3s. 6d. net.) —These “ studies ” are a reproduction 
of lectures which Mr. Jackson gave to the students—the general, 
not theological, students—of an American University. He 
prefaces them by a frankly expressed acknowledgment of the 
benefits of the Higher Criticism. He does not believe that 
Genesis is a scientific cosmogony, or that the story of Jonah is 
fact; but this does not trouble him, does not interfere with his 
general faith. Books of this kind are always welcome. We are 
glad to see, in particular, that he pronounces against the use of 
some at least of the imprecatory Psalms. “One would imagine,” 
he writes, “that to many of our brethren, both clergy and laity, 
in the Anglican Church it would be a great relief to be delivered 
from the necessity” of using them. At the same time, he protests 
against the exaggerated language used about these things. After 
all, there are instances of humanity in the Old Testament which 
cannot be matched in ancient literature; Elisha’s dealing with 
the Syrian captives is one. 

Dawn in Toda Land. By C. F. Ling. 
1s. 6d. net.)—The Todas are an aboriginal tribe 
dwelling in the Nilgiri Hills. 
Their occupation is pastoral ; 


(Morgan and Scott. 
at least they are 
of unknown origin Their number 
is but small,—less than a thousand, 
their social customs show a curious mingling of polygamy and 
polyandry. Among these people Christianity is making some 
progress, especially among the women, whose lot is a hard one. 
This is a most interesting little volume. Incidentally it gives us 
some idea of the complexity of the task which British rule has to 
deal with. (The Todas, it may be added, have a small subject tribe 
called Badagas.) The Todas had tribunals of their own, but the 
headmen who composed them had no notion of justice, and the 
appeal to the British power had beneficial results, 


Cassell’s Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. (Cassell and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This handy atlas, with its eighty-eight maps in 
a volume of modest size and moderate weight, will be found a 
very useful addition to the bookshelves or table of the ordinary 
reader. We observe that it does something to supply a defect on 
which we have commented more than once in noticing this class 
of book. France, to take one instance, is most insufficiently 
represented in atlases Here we have at least 
two, the second being in two divisions, one of which gives Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, the other the Riviera. This is something ; 
but other European countries might be dealt with in the same 
way. Take Italy. Is it not absurd, when we consider how frequent 
is the intercourse between England and Italy, that there should 


by a single map. 





It can hardly be that East Ham was a solitary instance. 


be but one map on the scale of sixty miles to the inch ? 
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Messrs. Dowdeswell send us a Chart of the Flemish, French, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, and British Schools of Painting (£1 1s. 
net). The period of time covered by it is 1350-1800. “Its object 
is to show, in the form of a diagram, the connection between all 
the more important painters of these schools.” This, indeed, is 
a specially useful part of the scheme. We may take as an 
example Rembrandt. Lines are drawn from his name to those 
of Jacob A. Backer, W. de Poorter, and S. Koninck. These 
three were nearly contemporary. Lower down we find, similarly 
connected, the names of B. Flink and G. Dou. These were a few 
years later. From G. Dou we have a connecting line with the 
tames of H. Swanewelt and others. When we say that there are 
more than nine hundred names in the whole chart—these are 
separately arranged in alphabetical order—and some thirty or 
forty in the Rembrandt group alone, it will be seen that it is a 
very elaborate affair,—a most convenient part of the apparatus 
of study to any one interested in the subject. Chart IL, 
dealing with the Italian schools, is to follow. Observe that Italy 
is to have a chart to herself. 


The Inniskilling Dragoons. By Major E. 8. Jackson. (Arthur 
IL. Humphreys. 35s. net.)—The regiment came into existence in 
1689, when the struggle between James II. and the Irish 
Protestants was going on. Its actual founder was‘ Sir Albert 
Conyngham. The regiment suffered severely at Collooney in 1691, 
when its commander was killed. In 1708 it was sent to Scotland. 
It fought at Sheriffmuir, not with much success. It did better at 


Dettingen, and distinguished itself at Waterloo and in the Crimea, 
served in India, and in South Africa in both of the campaigns. 
Major Jackson tells its story in sufficient detail, and gives all 
particulars as to pay, accoutrements, discipline, uniform, &c. 


The Old Testament in the Light of the Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. By J. Evans Thomas, B.D. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d. net.)—In this useful little volume Mr. Thomas summarises 
for us much that has been written about the great nations of the 
East. So we have the Babylonian story of the Deluge, and the 
Code of Hammurabi compared with the Mosaic Law. Possibly he 
makes too much, here and there, of difficulties, chronological and 
other; but his attitude is one of moderation. The difficulties of 
the Egyptian episode, for instance, might have been more insisted 
upon. The book, as has been said, should be useful; but those 
who occupy the ) conservative standpoint will not like it. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY as represented in the Pictures and Engravings of the time. 
By Dr. OSCAR FISCHEL and MAX VON BOEHM. Translated by 
MARIAN EDWARDES. Square demy 8vo, 3 vols. in slip board case, 21s. 
net; silk moirette, 25s. net. 600 Coloured ‘and Half-tone Illustrations of 
— a Fashion, Of the 83 Coloured Illustrations, 77 are coloured 

y hand. 


HOGARTH’S MARRIAGE A LA MODE. Six beautiful 

Coloured Reproductions in a Portfolio, 13 by 15in., 21s. net, 
VOL. il. OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK. 

CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S NEW HISTORY 
OF PAINTING IN ITALY. A Reprint of the Original Text Verbatim. 
Edited and Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON, At least 
300 Reproductions of Pictures. To be completed in 3 vols, Vols. I. and II. 
now ready. The Second Volume deals with the Sienese School and the 
first part of the Florentine School, and will be followed by Vol, IIL, 
completing the work. Demy 8vo, £3 net per set, 


HOMER AND THE ILIAD. An Essay to determine the Scope 
and Character of Original Poem. By F. MELIAN STAWELL, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA: Poet and Humanist. 
By MAUD JERROLD. Illustrated, square demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
The first complete study in English of the life and work of one of the greatest 
of Italian poets, who hed on incalculable influence on the Renaissance and on 
the development of English literature. 


STUDIES IN APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. 
A. W. F. BLUNT, M.A., sometime Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A clear and original sketch of the early history and organisation of the 
Christian Church, with special reference to theories of Apostolic succession. 
Although dealing with matters of controversy, it is intended for the general 
reader and the young student of theology. 


SOCIALISM AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By 
WERNER SOMBART. Translated with Notes by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., 
Ph.D. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE IN THE LAW. By Epwarp 
JENKS, B.C.L., M.A., Principal and Director of Legal Studies of the 
Law of Society, &«. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“An admirabl le work of reference for the general public on the English law 
of marriage.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 
A Series in the Original French. 
With Photograuvre Frontispiece, post $vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, net ; 
2s. 6d, net. 
NEW VOLUME.—Full List of Volumes on application, 
LES FABLES DE LA FONTAINE. 
Préface de JULES CLARETIE, de lI’ Académie » Fran¢: aise. 


Prospectuses of above Books or Beautifully ‘IMlus- 
traied Christmas Catalogue post-free on application. 
J. M. DENT and SONS, Ltd., 
23 ALDINB HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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NEW 


FLORENCE PREgg 
BOOKS. 


Printed from a New Fount of Type 8pecially 
designed by Mr. HERBERT P. HORNE after 
the finest examples of the Italian Masters, 


“ A type that can hardly be praised too highly. It js enti 
free from affectation or caprice, and while delig htful to the ntirely 
eye, loses nothing of character or distinction by its 

simplicity.” "Times. — 


SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. _ 


English Edition, limited to 500 copies for the Unite 
printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Pap er, eee 
9} in., bound in paper boards, 26s. net; or in limp Vellum, 
36s. net. Also 10 vellum copies (ALL soLp), bound ip lim 
vellum, Ten Guineas net each, ? 


LITTLE FLOWERS OF S. FRANCIs, 
A Revised, and in parts Augmented, Version of the Translation 
by Prof. T. W. ARNOLD. 


The Illustrations are Reproduced in Collotype after the unique 
Drawings by an unknown hand containe od in the MS. of the 
“Fioretti” and “Life of S. Francis’ preserved in the 
Laurentian Library. 

The Edition for sale is limited to 475 copies printed in Red and 
Black on Hand-made Paper, size about 9 by 11 in., bound in 
paper boards, 30s. net; or in limp vellum, 42s. net. Also 
10 vellum copies (ALL soLp), bound in limp vellum, Eight 
Guineas net each. 


THE COLOUR OF ROME, 
By OLAVE M. POTTER. 


With 60 Illustrations after Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings by the Japanese 
Artist, YOSHTO MARKINO, who also contributes an Introductory 
Chapter. Foolscap 4to, 20s. net; large P ener, pare hment, 42s. net. 


THE FACE OF CHINA. 


Travels in East, North, Central, and Western China. 
Written and Illustrated by E. G. KEMP, F.R.S.G.S. 
20s. net; 











Foolscap 4to, 42s. net, 


STORIES OF THE FRENCH ARTISTS 
FROM CLOUET TO INGRES. 


Drawn from Contemporary Records. Collected and Arranged by 
P. M. TURNER and C. H. COLLINS BAKER. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 24 in Half-tone, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Edition 
de Luxe, with 5 additional Plates, crown 4to, parchment, 15s. net. 


THE isis 
CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. 


Translated by Dr. E. B. PUSEY. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. MEYNELL. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Plates in 4 Colours by MAXWELL 
ARMFIELD, 7s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, crown 4to, pure mg 
paper, with the Plates mounted, parchment, 15s, net; pigskin with clasps, 
__ 8. net. 


THE MIND OF THE ARTIST. 


Thoughts and Sayings of Artists on their Art. 


Collected and Arranged by Mre. LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net 


large paper, paschment, 
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THE PAINTERS OF VICENZA. 


By TANCRED BORENIUS. 
With 15 Full-page Plates, cong 6 8vo, cloth, 7 7s. 6d. net 


NOTES ON “THE SCIENCE OF PICTURE 
MAKING. 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Arts, University of Oxford. 
Second Edition, with New Preface and Notes. 


_ we & Photogravure avo Fuontiqpioce, demy $vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 64. ast, 








- ASTRONOM ICAL CURIOSITIES. 


By J. ELLARD GORE, Author of “Studies in Astronomy,” ai nd Editor a 
**Flammarion’s Actsonemy.” With 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, ( 6s. net. 


THE MASTER OF GAME: 


The Oldest English Book on Hunting. 


Edited by W. A. & F. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. With [ntroduct 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 Full-page Illustrations, large 
cloth, 73. 6d. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
Martin’s Lane, 


London, 


ion 


crown 8vo, 


W.C. 
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Small feap. 8vo, 1s. each net. 


OXFORD CHURCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


General Editor—The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology 
at St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 
. ‘ve Series of Cheap and Scholarly Manuals dealing 
A Congeiom important lls Religious | Aes om written 
ag hb sympathy with definite Anglican doctrine, and thus meeting 
—— a widely felt and expressed want. 


ene Creed. Ty! 
we. = E. BURN, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, and Examining 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. [in December. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament. 
The Rev. G. H. BOX, M.A., Vicar of Linton, Ross; formerly 
Hebrew Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


e Teaching of Our Lord. 

a Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 

A Short History of the Church in Scotland. 
The Rev. ANTHONY MITCHELL, B.D., Canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh ; Principal and Pantonian Professor of 
Theology of the Theological College of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. 

The Aposties’ Creed. 

The Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D. 

The Hebrew Prophets. . 

The Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, D.V., Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of 
Oxford. 

Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 

The Rev. C. F. BURNEY, D.Litt., Lecturer in Hebrew at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


The Text of the New Testament. 
The Rev. K. LAKE, M.A., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the University of 
Leyden, 

Early Christian Doctrine. 
The Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


An Elementary History of the Church 


in Great Britain. 
The Rev. W. H. HUTSON, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. 
H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; and the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


The History of the Book of Common 


Prayer. 
the Rey, J. H. MAUDE, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of St. Albans. 


The Articles of the Church of England. 
In 2 vols. The Rev. B. J. KIDD, D.D., Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Oxford. 
Vol. I.—History and Explanation of Articles I.-VIII. 
Vol, II.—Explanation of Articles IX.-XXXIX, 
May also be had in One Vol., 2s. net, 
The Continental Reformation. 
The Rey. B. J. KIDD, D.D. 
A Manual for Confirmation. 
The Rev. T. FIELD, D.D., Warden of Radley College. 


A History of the Church to 325. 
The Rey. H. N. BATE, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 
The Church, its Ministry and Authority. 
The Rey. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford. 
A History of the American Church to 


the Close of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Right Rev, LEIGHTON COLEMAN, S.T.D., LL.D., 
late Bishop of Delaware, U.S.A. 


The Future State. 


The Rev, 8. C. GAYFORD, M.A., Vice-Principal of Bishops’ 
College, Cheshunt. 


Evidences of Christianity. 
The Rev, L, RAGG, M.A., Prebendary and Vice-Chancellor of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 








In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, 6s. net each, 
The Complete Set, £2 8s. net. 


PERIODS 0F EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

This Series presents a comprehensive and trustworthy account of 
the general development of European History, and deals fully and 
carefully with the more prominent events in each century. 

No such attempt to place the History of Europe in a compre- 
hensive, detailed, and readable form before the English public has 
previously been made, and the series forms a valuable continuous 
history of Mediaval and Modern Europe. 

Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford, 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Mediaeval and Modern History in the 
University of Manchester, 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middie Ages, 1273-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Edinburgh, 
Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and 
University Colleges, Oxford, 
Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at the University 


of California, U.S.A, 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM EDWARDS, M.A., Head-Master of the Middles- 
brough High School. 

Part I.—Prehistoric Times to Richard III., 1485. 2s. net. 


Part II.—The Beginning of Modern History, 1485-1660, 2s. net. 


Part Ill.—From the Restoration to the Treaty of Versailles, 1660- 
17 2s. net. [Lately published, 


The notes comply, to a considerable extent, with the suggestions as to the 
teaching of History contained in the recent circular of the Board of Education. 
They deal with the leading events of European History, the creat inventions of 
the Middle Ages, and the geographical discoveries of the sixteenth century, 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY NOTES. 
Specially adapted for Junior Forms, and for the Junior and 
Preliminary Examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Syndicates, the Central Welsh Board, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, &c. By the same Author. 

Part I.—B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485. is. net. [Lately published, 
Part IIl.—1485 to 1660. is. net. [Lately published, 
Part IIl.—1660 to 1783. is. net. [Nearly ready, 


An iLLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND 
For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students 
working for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and similar 
Examinations. 

By W. 8S. ROBINSON, M.A., Author of “A Short History of 
Greece” and “A Short History of Rome.” Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Or in Two Periods :—Period I —To End of Commonwealth, 1660. 2s. 
Period IIl.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
For the use of Upper Forms of Schools, Training Colleges, 
Army, Intermediate and Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, the Central Welsh Board, Irish Intermediate, Scottish 
Leaving Certificates, &c. With Maps, Plans, Lists of Important 
Dates, Subjects for Class, Blackboard Illustrations, Chief 
Names, Notes, and Index. 

By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Editor of “ Periods of European 
History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For use in Upper Forms of Schools and in Colleges. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, | vol., 7s. 6d. Orin Two Periods :— 


Period I. To Elizabeth, 1603. 4s. | Period II. To Victoria, 1895. 4s. 


RIVINGTONS’ TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


For the use of Schools in which- Special Subjects in English 
History are being taught. With Maps, Plans, Genealogies, 
Analyses, Lists of Dates, &e. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Small feap. 8vo. 

The Tudor Dynasty, 1485-1603. 2s. 6d. 

The Great Rebellion, 1603-1660. 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready, 

The Expansion of Great Britain, 1715-1789. 3s. 

War and Reform, 1789-1837. 3s. 





RIVINGTONS; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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A GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


By WALTER SICHEL, 


Author of “Emma, Lady Hamilton.” 2 vols., fully Ilustrated, 31s. 6d. net. 





The Two Most Beautiful Books of the Season. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings in the Text by 


W. LEE HANKEY 


4to, cloth, 15s. net ; Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, 42s. net. 
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THVHE chief event of the week has been the notice given in 
the House of Lords on Monday by Lord Lansdowne 
that, when the second reading of the Finance Bill comes on, 





he will move “ That this House is not justified in giving its | 


been submitted to the 
upholds 


consent to this Bill until it has 
judgment of the country.” In other 
what we have always held to be the true function of the 


words, he 


Lords,—namely, to secure the endorsement of the electors for 


h, in the opinion 


any measure of the first importance on whi 
] ‘ 


of the Second House, the judgment of the electors had not 
been previously obtained. 


But though we hold Lord Lansdowne’s view of the function 
of the Peers to be sound in principle, it does not prevent us 
from holding also that that principle would be perfectly 
well maintained for all practical purposes if the compromise 
we have suggested in another column were adopted. That 
compromise is, shortly, that the Bill should be passed 
by the Lords provisionally and on the understanding that 
a Dissolution takes place at the earliest possible moment 
in order that the electors may be given an opportunity 
to approve or reject the novel principles of the Budget. 
If they endorse the Budget, then the Lords of course yield, 
and no harm will have been done by their action. If, on the 
Budget, it will be 


other hand, the country rejects the 
easy for the new its objectionable 


; Parliament to annul 
features. The fact that objectionable 
will have been in nominal operation during the Christmas 
will hardly amount to more than that—will 
Very possibly neither 
side will agree to the compromise, for when men get to a 
certain point in a quarrel what they want is a fight and not 


those features 
h liday s—it 
have done no injury to the State. 


an agreement. If, however, either side expresses itself as 
willing to accept the cx mpromise, then, in our opinion, a very 
grave responsibility will rest upon the side which rejects it. 
What Lord Lansdowne’s view of the matter may be we do not 
know; but this we can say with the conviction of certainty. 
There is nothing in either the words or the spirit of his 
Motion which would in any way prevent his agreeing to the 
proposal we have made. He would not have to change his 
position by a hair’s-breadth. 
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Though we earnestly desire a compromise, and should 
regret extremely to see the country plunged into a bitter 
Constitutional controversy, we are bound in the interests of 
truth to say that a great deal of nonsense is being talked about 
“tragic issues,” and about the terrible things which may 
happen if the fight takes place without any agreement to 
limit the issues. Even if the present Government were to 
have a great and unexpected victory, and were to come back 
practically as strong as when they went to the country, the very 
worst that could happen would be that we should be face to 
face with the fact that the country had declared that the 
House of Lords had no right to reject a Money Bill. In 
these circumstances, of course, the House of Lords, like 
the rest of us, must bow to the will of the people. The first 
effect of this decision would be, however, that those who, like 
ourselves, uphold a Second House possessing the right to see 
that the people are consulted when great and novel issues are 
raised, would feel it their prime duty to do all in their power 
to secure the establishment of a Second and revising Chamber 
on a democratic basis. Such a House would, of course, have 
infinitely greater power than the Lords,—would, in fact, take 
the position of the Senate in America or in France. Such a 
prospect, we need hardly say, has no terrors for us, and it is 
really childish of the Government to threaten us with the 
abolition of the House of Lords if it should be proved that 
the country does not wish the Peers to exercise the right of 
seeing that new and doubtful legislative departures are sub- 
mitted to the popular judgment. We are not in the least afraid 
of the Liberals wanting to abolish the House of Lords, though 
we own that we are sometimes afraid of their insisting on 
keeping the House of Lords in existence for fear that if it 
is abolished the nation will demand a much stronger and 
more efficient check on the action of the Lower House. 


King Manuel of Portugal arrived at Windsor on Monday 
on a visit to King Edward. On Tuesday he had a day’s 
shooting in Windsor Forest, and in the evening was invested 
with the Order of tne Garter. At the State banquet which 
followed King Edward alluded to the long and cordial 
association of the two countries, and to the renewal of the 
Treaty of Arbitration, originally signed by Lord Lansdowne 
five years ago. King Manuel in King 
Edward’s words had affirmed the close friendship which had 
existed between Portugal and Great Britain for nearly six 
“one of the most lasting alliances the world has 


reply said that 


centuries, 
ever seen,” and mentioned that many of his predecessors, 
from King John I. downwards, had been proud of wearing 
the Garter. He added that he could never forget the cordial 
affection shown by King Edward and Queen Alexandra to his 
father and mother. On Wednesday King Manuel visited the 
City, and was entertained at luncheon by the Lord Mayor in 
the Guildhall. Both during the procession and at the Guild- 
hall the King was very heartily received. He was entitled to 
sympathy by his youth and the tragic circumstances of his 
But his frank and genial bearing, and the warmth 
sured for him quite a special measure 


accession. 
( f his speeche 8, have s 
of popularity. 





The Constantinople correspondent of the Times says in 
Thursday’s paper that he can find no confirmation of the 
report that Bulgarian bands had crossed the frontier into 
Macedonia in order to induce the Macedonian Bulgars to rise. 
He thinks the report may be due to the disfavour into which 
the Bulgarian Constitutional clubs have fallen owing to the 
strong opinions they have recently expressed. At Salonika 
the Congress of the clubs passed a resolution that “the 
Congress ...... having noticed a tendency on the part of 
the predominant nationality to substitute for the personal 
form of despotism a collective form of oppression entitled 
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Parliamentary government, protests against this tendency, 
and demands a really constitutional form of government and 
an equal share in its benefits.” It is difficult to believe that 
such an emphatic condemnation of the Young Turk adminis- 
tration was justified. The correspondent says that a strong 
party of Young Turks, chiefly Army officers, wish to treat 
the various races as the Magyars treat the Slavs. But so far 
it must be admitted that the Young Turks have held the 
balance fairly, and have worked for the creation of an 
Ottoman, as distinguished from a purely Turkish, Con- 
stitutional Empire. 





The special correspondent of the Times with the Spanish 
army in Moroeco announced in Thursday’s paper that the 
time allowed for the Riff chiefs to come to Melilla to hear 
General Marina’s terms had elapsed, and the chiefs had not 
come. This was only to be expected. When the Riffs enter 
into negotiations they generally want a few days of quiet for 
agriculture or as a breathing-space. The correspondent says 
that General Marina proposes to march on the village of 
Barraca, which is on the edge of the Beni Bu Ifror district. 
The men of this village are said to be the instigators of all the 
trouble. Apparently General Marina does not intend to try to 
penetrate the Beni Bu Ifror, but only to destroy, or at least to 
render uninhabitable, this one village. We understood that 
the Spanish Government had decided against a further 
advance, and meant only to enclose and defend the territory 
already occupied. We do not suppose that General Marina’s 
new movement can accomplish much, but we hope that no 
further advances will be thought necessary. 


Sir William White delivered a most interesting lecture on 
“ An Imperial Navy” at the Society of Arts on Wednesday 
night. He had discussed the question with men of all classes 
in all parts of Canada, and found them agreed that the Navy 
must be regarded as the common possession of all parts of 
the Empire, and that the immense cost of a supreme war 
fleet ought no longer to be borne by the Mother-country 
alone. Although a section held that Canada needed no navy 
for the protection of her coasts and oversea trade, his own 
deep conviction was that strong national feeling in the 
Dominion revolted from any policy involving dependence 
upon the United States, and recognised that such dependence 
must necessarily be paid for dearly. But while the Dominion 
would take its share in the responsibilities attaching to all 
citizens of the British Empire, it was not for those at home 
to prescribe the method or the degree of the assistance to be 
given: that must be settled by Canada. The full effect of 
earrying out the policy recommended by the recent Conference 
would be to make other countries realise that future competi- 
tion for nayal supremacy would involve a contest not merely 
with the resources of Great Britain, but with those of the 
whole Empire, and that fact might well give them reason to 
pause. “The sooner that fact was established, the better it 
would be for the peace of the world, and the welfare of the 
people of maritime countries, upon whom expenditure on 
naval armaments had long pressed heavily.” 


The announcement that Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur 
Wilson is to succeed Sir John Fisher as First Sea Lord has 
given general satisfaction, not unmingled with relief. To begin 
with, Sir Arthur Wilson is a man who inspires confidence 
not merely by his distinguished record, but as representing the 
best traditions of ‘‘ the great silent Service.” But, apart from 
his capacity and his strength and determination of character, 
it is a matter for national congratulation that he has never 
been tainted with the faintest suspicion of partisanship. 
From the controversies which have rent the Navy in the last 
few years he has stood conspicuousiy aloof. Whatever policy 
he may adopt, one may be sure tbat it will never be one 
of reprisals, and we feel equally sure that he will never be 
tempted to deflect the Press from its legitimate function of 
eriticism to that of the dissemination of ready-made eulogy. 
In the best interests of the Service it is to be hoped that no 
long interval may elapse before Sir Arthur Wilson is installed 
at the Admiralty. 





In the Times of Tuesday the Paris correspondent discusses 
the reception of the recent manifesto of the Bishop of Nancy. 
It contained a recommendation that the Bishops and all the 


suggestion has been received with mixed feelin 
Roman Catholics preferring the “ more vigorous” progra 

of the Archbishop of Toulouse. The Archbishop wold ie 
to place Roman Catholics under the direct contro] of th o 
Bishops in the matter of elections. The adverge criticism of 
the Bishop of Nancy’s policy represents it as robbing Ro ne 
Catholics of their individuality by asking them to maine 
vague conservative policy. This seems, indeed, a oan 
criticism, for it is surely the Archbishop of Toulouse whe 
would like to rob Roman Catholics of their individuality, 4 
Roman Catholic voting-machine could be used only in the 
interests of an Ultramontane policy. We are glad to learn, 
after all, that as many as fifty Bishops have assured the Bisho 
of Nancy that they support his programme. It ig only by 
some such policy as his that the average Frenchman, who ij 
of course a Republican, can be saved to the Church, 


gs, Many 


Monday’s papers contained the news of an attempt on the 
lives of Lord and Lady Minto. As they were driving through 
Ahmedabad on Saturday two bombs were thrown at the 
carriage, one of which was knocked aside with his sworj 
by a sergeant of Dragoons riding by the carriage, while the 
other struck a servant who was holding an umbrella over 
Lady Minto. One of the bombs was found intact; the other 
exploded in the hands of a sweeper who picked it up, inflicting 
injuries from which he has since died. No arrests have been 
made, but it is stated that a Hindu was seen to throw the 
bomb. The best comment on this outrage is furnished by the 
statement that Lord and Lady Minto proceeded on their way 
unmoved. British officials, from the Viceroy downwards, Will 
never be stampeded by outrage. At the same time, as the 
Times points out, this last attempt makes it clearer than ever 
that reforms alone will not put a stop to sedition. Lord Minto 
has since been welcomed with great cordiality at Baroda, where 
the Gaekwar at a State banquet expressed the profound 
horror excited in India by the attempt on the representative 
of the King, “the truest friend and benefactor of the country.” 
In his reply Lord Minto said that he “stoutly refused to 
admit that anarchical crimes should blacken the character of 
the whole people.” None the less, they were a slur on the 
people of India, and he trusted that they would assist the 
Government to “eradicate the seeds of poison scattered 
amongst them.” 





Mr. Balfour’s speech at Manchester on Wednesday fell 
The first dealt with Tariff Reform and the 
second with the Budget. In his defence of import-duties he 
naturally took as his main example the cotton industry. He 
denied the validity of the argument that in the competition 
in neutral markets a protected nation is handicapped; and 
asserted that the cotton trade would profit from Fiscal Reform 
in two ways. The first of these—the power of making Com- 
mercial Treaties—we consider elsewhere. The second was 
Colonial Preference. Was there a man interested in the 
cotton industry, he asked, who seriously said: “I am in 
different to the Colonial market?” Mr. Balfour went on 
to declare his belief that the only practical alternative 
to Tariff Reform was the Budget; and the Budget he 
could only describe as a combination of “bad finance and 
muddle-headed Socialism.” As examples of bad finance 
he mentioned the Tobacco, Spirit, and Death Duties; but 
what had led him to the second half of his description was 
the taxes upon land. He pointed out that, on the one hand, a 
blow was dealt against small ownership in agricultural land, 
and on the other, that security, and consequently enterprise, 
must be diminished on the land near towns. The Budget 
isolated a particular form of property, which might belong to 
the rich or tothe poor, and put upon it a special taxation. “ If 
you think the rich man ought to pay more than he does to the 
national need, tax him according to his wealth, but do not tax 
him according to the kind of property in which his wealth 
happens to be.” 


into two parts. 





In conclusion, Mr. Balfour justified the action of the House 
of Lords in referring the Budget to the people. He drew 4 
comparison between the action of the last Government with 
regard to Tariff Reform and the present attempt at creating 
a much more revolutionary change without first ascertaming 
the nation’s opinion. It seemed to him to be the duty of the 
House of Lords to prevent this. “Its mission and great 





elergy should abstain from taking part in elections. This wise 


function is to sce that the Government of this country is @ 
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olar Government.” With that expression of opinion we 

n complete agreement, as we are indeed with almost the 
. , of Mr. Balfour's criticism of the Budget. His attempt 
who nit Protection appears to us, however, singularly un- 
to wt and we doubt very much whether it even convinces 
a ng This is not the moment to argue the question of 
- wen but we should like to set forth once more the 
pene which induce us to believe that Protection, no matter 
what the alias under which it acts, involves waste, and must 


therefore be an injury to the economic interests of the nation. 
i 





A country can obtain the commodities it desires in two 
mys,—either by making them itself or by making other 
things to exchange for them. Which of these iwo courses it 
shall take in each particular case ought to be decided by the 
economic line of least resistance. If a country can more easily 
and less waatefully make something to exchange for the thing 
desired, it will adopt that course rather than make the thing 
itself. The matter will in practice be determined by the 
experiments and efforts of individuals working for a profit, 
—ie., a beneficial exchange. That is Free-trade. Under 
Protection it is the Government which decides whether it is 
best for the country to produce the thing it wants or to produce 
something to exchange for it, and it enforces, or tries to 
enforce, its will by means of taxation imposed, not for 
revenue, but for protective and preferential purposes. “ You 
think,” says the Government, “that it is better for you to 
make more cotton goods and more pig-iron than you want for 
yourselves in order to exchange them for foreign sugar and 
tobacco. You are mistaken. In future you shall grow your 
own beet-sugar and your own tobacco, or, if you refuse, be 


taxed for your folly.” 





One objection to this statement of the Free-trade contro- 
versy requires @ moment’s consideration. “ Instead of doing 
either of the things suggested above, a nation may buy the 
commodities it desires with its capital.” No doubt. But 
this, it is often suggested, Britain is now doing. “ Bleeding 
to death” is the name given to the process. In any case such 
a process could not go on for very long; but we need not 
consider that, for it is certainly not a process which is going 
on in Britain. Weare not buying foreign commodities with 
our stored-up capital, and thus gradually getting rid of our 
wealth, for our capital, as represented by foreign investments, 
is increasing every year, and, as represented by the hoard of 
precious metals, is certainly not decreasing. 





We come back, then, to the fundamental question: Will 
individuals decide the better whether to make things for them- 
selves or to make commodities to exchange for them, or will the 
State be the better judge of which course is to be taken? 
Not being Socialists, we believe that the individuals will make 
the better choice. There remains the perfectly different 
question of tariff for revenue. Governments always have 
found, and probably always will find, it convenient, though 
wasteful, to colloct taxes by means of Customs and Excise,— 
ie, internal Customs. ‘Taxation for revenue, though so 
similar in appearance, has, however, nothing whatever to do 
with taxation for such fantastic and illusory purposes as 
preventing unemployment, either by checking exchanges or 
by unjustly penalising the owners of particular forms of 
property under the delusion that such action will bring more 
of that property into the market,—i.e., make it cheaper. 





The details of the Indian reform scheme were published on 
Monday in Calcutta. Its chief feature consists in the 
enlargement of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils. This is effected by means of an elaborate system 
of elections and nominations, in order to secure the satisfac- 
tory representation of the various interests. On the Vicer y's 
Legislative Council there will be an official majority of three, 
but on the Provincial Councils the majorities will be non- 
official. The greatest attention seems to have been given to 
that most difficult problem,—the safeguarding of the Mohamme- 
dan minorities. Of the thirty-two non-official members of the 
\ ‘eeroy's Council, it has been arranged that the Mohammedans 
shall never be fewer than eight. The Government Resolution 
explaining the scheme ends with the following words :— 
“The Governor-General feels that these momentous changes 
constitute a generous fulfilment of the gracious intention 
foreshadowed in the King-Emperor’s message to entrust the 





leaders of the Indian people with a greater share in legisla- 
tion. The Government confidently looks forward to these 
extensive powers being loyally and wisely used, in association 
with the holders of the executive authority, to promote the 
prosperity and contentment of all classes in this great 
country.” 





The Times was able on Tuesday to publish telegrams of 
comment upon the reforms from two of the leaders of the 
Indian Mohammedans. The first, from his Highness the Aga 
Khan, president of the All-India Moslem League, supported 
the proposals without qualification. The second, which was 
also favourable, though more cautious in tone, ws from 
Mr. Ameer Ali, president of the London branch of the League. 
We desire to refrain from detailed comment till more is 
known as to the feeling of the Mohammedan community; but 
if, as we trust may be the case, they express themselves 
satisfied with the share of representation accorded to them, 
the best friends of India and her peoples and creeds will be 
able to feel a sense of relief. It is, however, greatly to be 
hoped that the British people will not imagine that they can 
relieve themselves of their responsibility for the good govern- 
ment of India by any piece of political machinery such as 
elective Councils. In the last resort, we are in India because, 
owing to the want of homogeneity in her population, the 
rule of a firm, impartial trustee, who shall govern in the 
interests of the governed as a whole and not of one section, 
is the prime need. To ignore this fact and choose the easier 
and pleasanter way of pretending that self-government is 
possible in India would be a grave dereliction of duty. 








We are sincerely glad to see that Lord Monteagle’s 
vigorous appeals for a conference, even at the eleventh hour, 
on the Irish Land Bill have met with a satisfactory response. 
When the Bill returned to the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
Lord Lansdowne announced that since the Bill had left the 
Commons there had been discussions between representatives 
of both parties with a view to effecting a compromise, the 
nature of which he then described. In view of the large 
sum—£50,000,000—involved, and the suspense in which a 
hundred and seventy-five thousand tenants were kept, they 
thought it would bea great calamity to jeopardise land purchase 
or abruptly bring it to an end. Lord Crewe replied in a concilia- 
tory speech. The amendments which he was about to move did 
not always embody the views of the Government. “'They repre- 
sent in some cases to our minds the second-best or third-best 
thoughts, but so far as we are concerned, the amendments 
which are down in my name represent what we are prepared 
to undertake in another place.” The generally harmonious 
course of the discussion was interrupted by a somewhat 
serious conflict of opinion on the constitution of the tribunal 
of appeal, where Lord Lansdowne rightly refused to give way 
to a demand which would have made certain members of the 
Court practically judges in their own cause. We can hardly 
believe that insistence on so vital a principle is likely to lead 
to the sacrifice of a Bill to preserve which Irish landlords 
have made very great concessions. 

At the meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund on Friday 
week Lord Cromer spoke of “the administrative side of 
Egyptology.” He regretted that Egyptology could not be 
conducted apart from politics, but, as a matter of fact, it 
was impossible owing to the cosmopolitan conditions of 
modern Egypt. The Anglo-French negotiations of 1904 
proved it. Some critics held that Egyptology had then been 
sacrificed to some extent to policy, but he altogether 
demurred to that opinion. The engagement entered into by 
the British Government that the head of the Archaeological 
Department should always be a Frenchman was not unreason- 
able. The French were the fathers of Egyptology, and the 
French claim to a personal supremacy in the matter was not 
excessive. Englishmen, however, had a right to demand the 
fulfilment of two conditions: first, that the French head of 
the Department should be well fitted for his office; and 
second, that there should be no exclusiveness in appoint- 
ments to the Department or in the treatment of anofficial 
explorers. At present these conditions were admirably 
satisfied by the holder of the office, M. Maspero. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st 
Consols (25) were on Friday 825—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF COMPROMISE. 


OUGH the lists are set, the knights mounted and 

accoutred with their lances in rest, waiting only the 
trumpet’s blast, there is still room for a compromise, or 
perhaps it would be better to call it an agreement, which 
will eliminate from the crisis the chief elements of danger 
to the nation’s interests. No doubt it takes two to make 
& compromise as it does to make a quarrel. Therefore 
whether the opportunity for an agreement will be taken 
will depend upon the willingness of both combatants. 
All that outsiders can do at the eleventh hour—and 
remember that in a serious quarrel it is at the eleventh 
hour that compromises are made—is to point out how and 
where the opportunity exists. We have on previous 
occasions shown, though we confess that it has been 
preaching to deaf ears, that if the Government could be 
pledged to ask at the earliest possible moment for an endorse- 
ment of their financial policy at a General Election, the 
Lords might without any dereliction of duty pass the Budget 
provisionally, subject to the knowledge that the country 
would be at once given the power of rejecting it. This 
plan was also urged in a letter by Mr. Henry Hobhouse 
which appears in Monday’s Times. Mr. Hobhouse, we 
may remind our readers, was for many years the Liberal 
Unionist Member for East Somerset, and the excellent work 
done by him in Parliament gained him, to the satisfaction 
of all who knew him, the honour of a seat in the Privy 
Council, while his devoted public work in Somersetshire 
has won him the distinction of being chosen Chairman of 
his County Council. After a very wise and clear summary 
of the present situation, and after pointing out that no 
one who values the Constitutional peace of the country 
can desire to see the two Houses embark on an acute and 
bitter controversy, Mr. Hobhouse makes the following 
suggestion. Let the Lords pass the Budget as it stands 
on the formal undertaking being given by the Government 
“(1) that the opinion of the electors should be taken early in the 
new year; and (2) that no steps should be taken to set up the new 
machinery of land valuation before the General Election. Such 
an agreement would leave both sides free to act in accordance 
with the declared will of the people. If the Liberals maintain a 
majority at the Election they can at once proceed to provide all 
the necessary machinery for carrying out their financial policy. 
If, on the other hand, the Unionists are returned to power, they 
will not find the nation permanently committed to a new financial 
departure, and they will be able in their next Budget to repeal 
such of the new taxes as on calm reflection they disapprove of. 
The gain to the nation in avoiding an acute Constitutional crisis 
and serious financial chaos would be so great that moderate 
politicians on both sides might well be grateful to the statesmen 
who secured such a solution.” 

“ Here is the opportunity ; what will you do with it?” is 
the question which we venture to address before it is too 
late to the moderate men on both sides. Before we give 
our reasons for believing that the course suggested will not 
prejudice the true interests of either party to the present 
controversy, or place their views in an unfavourable 
position before the electors, we should like to say a word 
as to the machinery by which the compromise might be 
arrived at. In the first place, it is to be noted that 
Lord Lansdowne’s Motion is so worded as not to slam 
the door in the face of a compromise. It states a fact, 
and an undoubted fact,—namely, that the people have not 
had an opportunity of expressing an opinion on the 
3udget, and that in matters so novel and so important they 
ought to be given such an opportunity. Why should not 
Lord Crewe or the Lord Chancellor, as representing the 
Government, tell Lord Lansdowne and the Unionist Peers 
that though the Government cannot for a moment accept 
any claim put forward on the part of the Lords to control 
the finance of the country, they are at the same time not 
only willing but anxious to prove that the electors fully 
endorse their policy. “If the question of getting an 
endorsement for the Bill is all that is between us,” he 
might continue, “then we will pledge ourselves if the Bill 
is passed to advise his Majesty at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity in January to dissolve Parliament.” He might goon 
to point out that it would, of course, be understood that 
the Lords by passing the Budget would in no way commit 
themselves or the Unionist Party to any endorsement of 
its clauses. 
provisional act to tide over the time between now and the 





elections. No attempt would be made by the Govern 
during the seven or eight weeks before the 
carry out the disputed parts of the Budget;, 
land clauses and the new licenses. All, then, that w be 
be required would be for Lord Lansdowne to bh . 
this understanding, and advise the Peers to oem a 
Budget provisionally and subject to its immediate wn 
mission to the people for endorsement. The Bud 
would, in effect, be referred to the people, which js me 
the Lords desire. So much for the proposal in ¢h 
abstract. . 

Since we live not in an academic Utopia, but in a worla 
peopled by practical politicians, we must at once consider 
whether party men on either side would be likely to accept 
such a compromise as that sketched above. The first 
criticism which is sure to be made on the scheme is that 
Mr. Asquith and the Liberal Government could not 
possibly be expected to do so. It would, we shall be told 
be too unfavourable to them. It would deprive them of too 
large a share of party capital,—namely, that derivable 
from accusing the Lords of having usurped financial cop. 
trol for themselves and of having thrown the country 
into a condition of financial chaos. The Government could 
not part on the eve of a General Election with two such 
excellent political and platform assets. We admit the 
force of the argument up to a certain point, but in spite 
of that, we do not think it by any means final. 

If the Liberals were as absolutely confident as they 
pretend to be that they would win at the General Election, 
no doubt they would reject with scorn the proposal we are 
making. Asa matter of fact, however, a very large number 
of the best-informed Liberals are by no means sure at heart 
that they are going to win, or, at any rate, to win with a 
large majority. But if they are to come back with a small 
majority, even though it may be a majority suflicient 
to keep them in power, they will be in a most dis. 
agreeable position. The Budget will remain to be passed. 
It will be the first charge on their energies. But if it 
was a difficult job to get the Budget through when the 
Government had a majority of 240 or more, what would it 
be if their majority were brought down to sixty—which 
is by no means impossible—and this figure were only 
attainable through the co-operation of the Nationalists? 
Conditions such as these would make it absolutely 
impossible to pass either the land clauses or the license 
clauses through the House of Commons. The Nationalists, 
holding the trump card, would never agree to the 
licensing clauses, and in all probability would refuse their 
sanction to the increased Whisky and Tobacco Duties. 
But even if the Nationalist opposition could be bought 
off in some way or other, the present Budget would still 
not go through the Commons. The voice of the moderates 
was not very loudly heard last summer for the simple 
reason that the majority was too large for them to be able 
to effect anything by threats of revolt. The situation 
would be entirely changed in the case of a majority of fifty 
or sixty. In that event the moderates could, and we are 
sure would, insist on their views as to the land clauses 
being considered. In fact, the notion that a Budget s0 
contentious as the present one could be rushed through 
the House by a couple of Resolutions is utterly chimerical, 
unless, of course, which no instructed student of politics 
believes possible, the Liberals were to come back to power 
with an undiminished majority. To put the matter still 
more plainly, the Temperance Party and the Land-tax 
Party, and also what we may term the official section of the 
Liberals, would feel immensely relieved at the thought that 
their return to power with a diminished majority would 
not be rendered nugatory by the appalling difficulty of 
deciding what to do with the Finance Bill. With the 
Finance Bill out of the way, they might get on well enough. 
With the Finance Bill cumbering the ground, the prospect 
of power with a small majority becomes a positive night- 
mare. No doubt with the more extreme men—the followers 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, the men 
who believe, or pretend to believe, that they are going 
to sweep the country—these considerations will have 
little weight. To the ordinary Liberal and the majority 
of the Cabinet we believe they will appeal with no 
little force. , 

We must now consider how the matter would strike 
Lord Lansdowne and his followers. Here it will no doubt 
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easure of the Unionists’ dissent. By proving that it 
the met t the Liberals have we not proved that it must be 
the Opposition? If the Opposition is to be 
led as moved by purely partisan motives, we admit 
ee » is something in this contention. We are sure, 
that tot Lord Lansdowne and the majority of the Peers, 
oer helt opponents may say, do not look at the matter 
o-_ light. They feel as patriotic men that they cannot 
Sethe responsibility of assenting uncondit ionally to legisla- 
dion so bad and so dangerous as that contained in a large 
art of the Finance Bill. They must make sure that the 
final decision is referred to the people. If they could secure 
that reference by an immediate Dissolution, they would, 
we believe, be content. We would go further and say 
that even the keener party men should be content, and 
need not feel that they had in any sense given themselves 
away to their opponents. No far-seeing party man on the 
[nionist side can help feeling considerable alarm at 
the prospect of the Unionists obtaining possession of 
office with only a small working majority, if their very first 
act must be to raise sixteen millions of money owing to 
the fact that there is no Budget in existence. Picture 
Mr. Balfour as Premier with a majority of, say, thirty 
over the Nationalists and Liberals combined,— and that, 
in our opinion, is by no means an impossible result. 
In such an event, who can doubt that he would be infinitely 
stronger if the money had been provided for carrying on 
the work of government, and all that he had to do was 
to pass a short Act repealing the land clauses and 
altering the License-duties in degree? That would be a 
possible task. The making of a new Budget at a moment’s 
notice would be a work at once difficult and odious. With 
a Budget “in being” the Unionists would be relieved of 
what must always be a most unpopular duty. 

In the case we are supposing the Unionists could fairly 
meet the complaints of aggrieved taxpayers by pointing 
out that their opponents, not they, were responsible, and 
that they had inherited, not made, the Budget. If, how- 
ever, they had suddenly to improvise a Budget—which 
must, for consisten ‘y's sake, if they were solely responsible 
for it, be on different lines from the present Budget—it 
would be they who would incur the odium of the new 
taxes. We are assuming, we may say in parenthesis, that 
it would be quite impossible for the Government to intro- 
duce their tariff at six weeks’ notice. A tariff, as we know 
from American experience, takes a great deal of time and 
trouble to construct, and in our case the difficulty and 
complexity of the problem would be enormously enhanced 
by having to consult the Colonies. A Tariff Reform 
Government could not possibly produce their full scheme 
for another year. ‘Till then they must have a makeshift 
Budget on the old lines. That being the case, it would be 
very much in their interests to find the ground covered 
subject to the amendments we have named. Ina word, it 
is of the greatest importance to the Tariff Reformers to 
find a scheme of taxation “in being” for which they are not 
responsible to fill up the interval between their accession to 
power and the preparation of their tariff proposals. 

“Are we really then to suppose that the proposal of 
the Spectator would suit everybody and be objected to by 
noone?” That will be the ironic question which is sure to 
be put to us. Let us say at once that we do not suggest 
for a moment that the scheme is a panacea, or that it will 
suit all palates. In such matters it is best to be perfectly 
frank, and place all the cards on the table. It is obvious 
that the brewers would not like to run the risk of the agree- 
ment we have suggested, and we must, we fear, expect 
them to use every endeavour to prevent a compromise being 
reached. They are, of course, quite aware that in order to 
get the License-duties knocked on the head, all they require 
is to reduce the present Government majority sufficiently to 
make the Government depend on the Irish vote. That 
accomplished, they would regard themselves as safe. They 
would not need to place the Unionists in power. Granted, 
then, that the 3udget is rejected, they stand to win in 
any of the following cases: (1) a considerable Unionist 
majority, (2) a small Unionist majority, (3) a tie, (4) a 
small Liberal majority. Their only risk lies in a great 
Liberal majority, and this they hold to be out of the 
question. It will be seen, therefore, that there is a real, 
i concealed, divergence of interest between the brewers 
and the Unionist Party. 

We venture to say, for the reasons we have given, that 


it would be bad policy for the Unionists and Tariff 


would sul 
condemned by 
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Reformers to let their action be controlled by “the trade.” 
To put the matter with brutal frankness, “the trade,” 
whatever they may say, will be obliged to support the 
Unionists at the polls, even though they might grumble 
at the fact that the Lords had passed the Budget 
provisionally, and subject to an endorsement by the people, 
rather than rejected it absolutely. The brewers cannot 
possibly do business with the other political party. 
Besides, the Unionists would no doubt say, and say truth- 
fully, that if they won they would revise the License-duties 
as unjust to “the trade.” It is to be hoped, then, that the 
Lords, when they consider the point whether they should 
reject the Budget altogether, or pass it subject to an 
arrangement under which they secure for the electors the 
fullest exercise of their right of rejection, will not allow 
themselves to be influenced directly or indirectly by the 
consideration of what is or is not supposed to be best for 
“the trade.” Asa matter of fact, and if the Lords take 
into consideration, as they ought to do, the tendency of 
moderate public opinion, the fact that the brewers are 
dissatisfied with their action will tell with considerable 
weight in their favour in the country. The House of Lords 
is never stronger than when it is taking an independent 
line, a line not approved of by the Tapers and ‘Tadpoles 
of the Unionist Party. 

To sum up, if Lord Lansdowne were to let it be known 
that should Lord Crewe make such a speech as we have sug- 
gested above, he would answer by withdrawing his Motion 
and advising the Lords to pass the Finance Bill, the 
Government would be obliged, even in spite of the annoy- 
ance of their hotheads, to agree to the compromise. Thus 
an Election would be secured directly on the merits of the 
Finance Bill, and free from the disturbing elements of the 
allegation of financial chaos and of attempts to prejudice 
the issue by declarations—grossly unfair, no doubt, but 
not therefore, we are sorry to say, impotent—that the 
House of L»rds is claiming to override the will of the 
people. Lord Lansdowne has it in his power to induce 
the Liberal Cabinet to accept the compromise we have 
described, even if, which we think unlikely, the majority 
of the Cabinet would prefer to fight over a wrecked 
Finance Bill. 


THE FALLACY OF COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 
( NE of the strangest of the strange delusions of the 

Tariff Reformer is that trade can be made to flourish 
by preferential Commercial Treaties,—a delusion with 
which Mr. Balfour made much play in his Manchester 
speech. The Treaties of his thought are not, remember, 
Agreements like Cobden’s French Treaty, in which 
Customs imposts were got rid of in the case of all nations. 
The procedure under the new system is to begin by piling 
on duties against all the world, and then, after negotia- 
tion, to relax them in special cases. It is analogous to 
the practice of the doctor who had an infallible cure 
for fits. His habit was to bring on a fit in his patient, 
and then to apply his remedy Why, for example, 
asks Mr. Balfour, is it that the German cotton trade is 
gaining on ours in the markets of Central Europe? He 
answers that the explanation is partly proximity, but 
not mainly. “ Largely,” he says, “I have no doubt it is 
due to effective Treaties.” He admits that these cause 
“complications” and “friction,” and that “the Foreign 
Minister would have a much harder task” if Great Britain 
made many of them; but he comes to the conclusion that 
under the conditions of the modern world Great Britain 
cannot any longer get on without a regular system of 
such Commercial Treaties. Mr. Balfour admits so much 
that is damaging to his case that it seems almost 
ungracious to exact more; but really even the remnant of 
his argument is unsound. The German cotton trade grows 
faster than ours in certain places because it is in a position 
of geographical advantage, and because it is a smaller and 
younger trade. Whatever the economic principles of 
Germany, a young trade would be bound to have such a 
growth. Dothe Army and Navy Stores tremble because 
the trade of a new shop in Victoria Street increases at the 
rate of forty per cent. while their own increases only at 
the rate, let us say, of five per cent.? The argument 
against the policy of a free market, without Treaties of any 
kind, amounts simply to this, that that policy permits the 
existence of competition. Is it pretended that Tariff 
Reform would prohibit it? Of course it is not,—at least, 
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we have not heard of any one so dishonest as to use such 
an argument. 

Then Mr. Balfour enormously understates the degree of 
the “ complications” and “friction” which follow Com- 
mercial Treaties. We do not mean friction between the 
parties to the Treaty, which is no doubt a working arrange- 
ment for the time being, though even between these friction 
generally comes later. But every declaration of special 
and peculiar trade relations between two countries is 
an implication of hostility towards other countries. In 
trade as in Nature there are laws as infallible as Newton's ; 
if in Nature “every action has an equal and contrary 
reaction,” the same is true of trade. You cannot pull 
one nation nearer to you by special trade privileges 
without driving another further away to a corresponding 
extent. Thus the making of preferential Commercial 
Treaties means the declaration of tariff wars. If Mr. 
Balfour has watched the tariff wars of France and 
Italy, or Germany and Russia, he must have noticed what 
invariably happens. Neither side ever gains a permanent 
victory ; the war leaves the combatants very much in the 
position in which they were, except that both have done 
themselves enormous injury. A victory is often claimed, 
no doubt, but when the price paid for it is reckoned, the 
victor might well exclaim with Pyrrhus after Asculum : 
“Another such victory and we are ruined!” And the 
inexorable play of economic law appears not only in trade 
itself, but in all the relations of international life. You 
cannot declare, even by inference, that other countries are 
your enemies without preparing to defend yourself against 
them. Lord Cromer once discussed this point in a speech 
fully and most convincingly. Free-trade means more foreign 
friends. Free-trade simplifies your foreign policy. 

In the Times of Thursday there is a very good illustra- 
tion of what we mean. Under the Payne Tariff Law 
not only is the preferential treatment of Great Britain by 
Canada called in question—surely scientific tariffs are 
one way of interfering in the domestic concerns of other 
countries !—but the proposed commercial arrangement 
between Canada and France. The Payne Tariff Law almost 
requires that Mr. Taft should regard the latter arrange- 
ment as showing “ undue discrimination” against the 
United States. If he takes this view, he will be compelled 
to demand from Canada the same treatment as is offered to 
France. If Canada should refuse, the next step would be 
the imposition by the United States of the 25 per cent. 
ad valorem extra duty on all imports from Canada. 
But what will become of the principle which Mr. Taft 
lately laid down, that Canadians and Americans profit from 
one another’s prosperity and suffer from one another's 
depression, if checks on trade between Canada and the 
United States—in other words, on their prosperity—are 
provided instead of encouragements ? 

Such checks are actually proposed, in the strange state 
of the latest economic thought, as though they could pro- 
duce the livelier exchanges which are essential to pros- 
perous trade. We ourselves continue to believe that a 
parcel of goods can be lifted more easily over a two-foot 
wall than over a six-foot wall, and that the ideal is to have 
no wall at all. The theory of promoting trade by Com- 
mercial Treaties is remarkably like its correlative theory, 
which holds the field at the moment, that you can tax a 
country into prosperity. Since the invention of the 
immortal plan by which people earn a living by taking in 
each other’s washing, nothing so attractive to muddled 
heads has been laid before the country. Tax a country 
into prosperity, tax one man to give to another, tax land to 
bring it into the market, and put obstacles in the great 
routes of trade in order to make the traffic move more 
easily,—it is a wonderful development! Consider the case 
of our trade with the Argentine, in the way of which busi- 
ness no obstacles have of course been placed. In the Times 
recently a correspondent pointed out “the surprising fact 
that the Argentine Republic exports to Great Britain 
greater quantities of wheat, of maize, and of frozen cattle 
than any other country in the world.” Out of the total 
value of wheat exported to Great Britain from a!l countries, 
the Argentine supplies 342 per cent. ; in the case of maize 
545 per cent., of frozen mutton 30°8 per cent., and of 
frozen beef 69 per cent. It is estimated also that nearly 
three hundred millions of British capital are invested in 
the Argentine. These figures should dispose of the absurd 
theory (often heard of a propos of the United States and 
Canada) that close commercial relations must inevitably 
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lead to political union. We have never heard it s 

that Great Britain should annex the Argentine Repubj; 
You can do excellent business with a firm a te. 
amalgamation with that firm may be the very ‘last thi 
you desire. In fact,a free market is the only thing sensibj 
people should be determined to have and to keep if ° 
want to buy a thing from a foreigner, we naturally wide 
buy it cheap, and it matters to us not at all why it ‘ 
cheap,—so long, of course, as it is not produced by an 
labour, if that ever is cheap. It is pretended often that 
the advocates of the free market desire to buy from th 
foreigner because they love him more than they loye their 
own brother. The exact reverse is true ; they desire that 
their brother should have an advantage at whatever 
expense to the foreigner. This is the true way of “ makin 
the foreigner pay.” Just as taxation is fashionable 
regarded as an instrument of policy, instead of as caly 
means of raising revenue, so Commercial Treaties are 
fashionably regarded as a method of developing trade, In 
a fine frenzy of patriotism the advocate of preferential 
Commercial Treaties injures himself in order to benefit 
one particular foreign friend, and to spite all the other 
foreigners, whom he has theoretically marked down as 
enemies. “ Provoke me a little more,” he may soon be 
saying to them, “and I will cut off my own leg to spite 
you!” But we dare say, after all, that he will stop shot 
of that. 

We do not intend to open our correspondence columns 
to any discussion of the Protectionist controversy. This, 
in our opinion at any rate, is not the moment for such 
discussion. We have made our protest against the fallacy 
of preferential Commercial Treaties, and with that we must 
be content. That for the time our protest will fall on deat 
ears, just as have our protests against the Socialistic 
policy of the Liberals, is more than likely. We do not, 
however, mean to let that fact deflect us from what we 
believe to be our prime duty just now. As we have said 
elsewhere, that duty is to withstand the immediate evil, 
the nearest danger, and that is Socialism. No arguments, 
however fine drawn, will ever persuade us to choose the 
greater rather than the lesser of two evils. 


Ugeested 


MORALITY AND TAXATION. 


FYNHE discussion initiated in our columns as to feasible 

methods for evading Mr. Lloyd George’s new taxes 
raises a very interesting moral question which it is worth 
while to consider in some detail. Mr. Reginald Lucas, 
writing this week, properly denounces as unpatriotic a 
man who “ evades his legal obligations as a citizen.’ But 
that denunciation by no means settles the question. We 
have to ask what are the legal obligations. To take a 
very simple illustration: Mr. Lloyd George has imposed 
in his Budget a new tax upon spirits, and he has not 
simultaneously imposed a tax upon beer. Some spirit- 
drinkers have in consequence given up spirits and taken to 
beer. This is not an evasion of legal obligations. There 
is no obligation upon a man to drink spirits if, either on 
account of the price or for any other reason, he prefers to 
drink beer. In the same way, some smokers have given 
up smoking because of the additional cost of tobacco ; but 
that again is not an evasion of legal obligations. The 
State says that the citizen who smokes shall pay a heavy 
tax. It does not say that every citizen is to be compelled 
to smoke. 

Let us now proceed a step further. In imposing the 
Death-duties the State in effect says that if a man dies 
worth a certain amount of money his estate shall pay 4 
certain tax. He is perfectly at liberty to reply: “ Very 
well, then, I will die worth less money.” There is no legal 
obligation for a man to accumulate a particular sum of 
money in order that the State may take toll of it. Indeed, 
the State does not attempt to prevent any man from 
dissipating his money in riotous living. All that it tres 
to do is to prevent a man from making gifts to his 
prospective heirs within a fixed period before his death. That 
period is at present twelve months; under the new Bill it 
would be three years. There is, therefore, clearly no evasion 
of legal obligations if a man hands over the whole or any 
portion of his property to his prospective heirs several 
years before his death. He has fully complied with the 
requirements of the law, and his executors have merely to 
pay duty on the estate actually in his possession at the 
time of his death. Nor is there anything to be ashamed 
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¢ in such a transaction. It might be proclaimed from 
the housetops. 

Whether th 
any considerab 
jisadvantageous 


e transference of property before death to 
le extent is, on the whole, advantageous or 
to the community is indeed a difficult point 

jecide. There are arguments both ways. On the one 
vale here are many advantages in having great properties 
band, ts during the lifetime of their holders, and con- 
beoken OP greater diffusion of wealth secured. On the 
yr ag ir such breaking up tends to diminish the 
tien of capital, because it is probable that half-a- 
ye separate owners will spend more on their personal 
enjoyment than one large owner. All we are concerned 
with, however, for the moment is the moral aspect of the 
question, and we hold that no one has a right to describe 
as immoral or unpatriotic the action of a man who dis- 
tributes his property during his life, provided it is openly 
and honestly done. This proviso is important. It covers 
the ease of a man who, fearing the possibility of his death 
within the legal period, takes steps to conceal the dist ribu- 
tion of his property by making it in such a manner that it 
could not afterwards be traced by his executors. This, it 
appears to us, though we admit another view is arguable, 
would be a dishonest evasion of the law, and therefore 
should be condemned. Yet the line, as our readers will 
perceive, between the two actions 1s a very narrow one, 
and it is just for that very reason that we strongly object 
to taxes being made so heavy that they will tempt the citizen 
to avoid them. He may avoid them honestly, but it is also 
possible that he may avoid them dishonestly. To refer for 
a moment to the question of tobacco: the man who gives 
up smoking in order to avoid the Tobacco-tax is acting 
honestly, and no one hasa right to blame him; but a man 
who smuggles in foreign cigars through the Dover Customs 
House is dishonestly evading a legal obligation, and ought 
to be both condemned by public opinion and punished by 
the Criminal Courts. 

In the same way with the Income-tax : a man with more 
than £5,000 a year will, if the Budget passes, be under a 
legal obligation to return a statement of his full income, 
and it would be immoral for him to make an under- 
statement, or to take any steps to prevent the Inland 
Revenue officers from checking the statements he makes. 
If, however, a man possessed an income of just over 
£5,000, he would be perfectly justified in giving away a 
sufficient amount of property to bring his income just 
under that limit so as to avoid the extra £50 of taxation. 
In practice, no doubt, there will not be many cases just on 
the £5,000 border-line; but the fact that it may actually 
profita man to reduce his income in order to avoid the 
additional tax proves the carelessness with which the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
drafted. It would have been quite as easy to make a 
scientific system of graduation as to produce the un- 
scientific and unfair scale which has been fashioned. This 
point, it may be added, though touched upon in the 
House of Commons, has almost been lost sight of by the 
public amid the louder clamour created by the Land-taxes 
and the License-duties. It is one of the many illustrations 
of the hopeless muddle of the present Budget. 

Looking at the whole problem generally, we insist that 
it is the duty of the State to make its laws both clear and 
fair. ° The Government, representing the community, ask 
certain sacrifices of the individual. These sacrifices ought 
to be clearly defined, and the individual is under no obliga- 
tion to make any larger sacrifices than the strictest legal 
definition requires. We hope that none of our readers 
will imagine for a moment that this doctrine of strict 
legality, and nothing more, is to be carried into practice 
in the ordinary transactions of private life. Such trans- 
actions are upon a totally different plane; they are 
voluntary, not compulsory, and they cannot be exclusively 
regulated by a code of law. Human society would break 
up if every individual always stood upon his strict legal 
nights, and tried to get the better of his neighbour within 
such limits as the law permits. We must in private life 
help one another as well as fight for our own hand. In 
dealing with the State the moral obligation is a different 
one. It is an obligation to observe the law. 

The instances above given show that there must be many 
cases very near the border-line between honest avoid- 
ance and dishonest evasion of taxes imposed by the State ; 
but the individual citizen who wishes to do his duty 
can always apply a very simple test for his own guidance. 
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He can ask himself: “Is the thing which I propose to do 
something that I would readily avow in public?” If it 
is illegal, clearly he could not avow it in public for fear of 
a criminal prosecution. It might, however, be so near the 
border-line as to make a prosecution by the Revenue 
officials an unwise proceeding on their part, but the same 
test would still apply. If the act is really in its essence 
honest and honourable, the doer of it will be willing te 
avow it, because he will know that he can, if necessary, 
defend it before the court of public opinion. In dealing 
with the State, as in dealing with individuals, there is one 
unfailing golden rule :—‘“ Act openly !” 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
| Ae the Admirable Crichton is said by cold-hearted 
‘4 


critics to have owed something of his reputation to 
his biographer, Sir Thomas Urquhart, and to praise your- 
self wisely as well as adequately is so difficult that the 
boldest may be pardoned if he shrinks from the task. 
Either from this prudent timidity, or from modesty natural 
and unalloyed, Mr. Winston Churchill has not allowed his 
speeches on the social problem to go forth into the world 
with their own merits for their sole advertisement. They 
are heralded by an introduction from the pen of Mr. H. W. 
Massingham (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). It is te 
this that we must go for an appreciation of the feast. which 
is spread out before us, for a menu of the intellectual 
and moral—dainties provided by a chef equally eminent 
in both fields. Amid the haste and excitement in which 
in a time like the present the newspapers are so often 
read the permanent qualities which make Mr. Churchill 
great may sometimes be lost sight of. Consequently Mr. 
Massingham is rendering his leader a valuable service in 
claiming for these speeches a more careful attention than 
is ordinarily given to campaign eloquence. We have them 
collected from various sources, arranged under appropriate 
headings, and accompanied by a critical appreciation in 
which even the speaker himself can hardly find any- 
thing wanting. There are “few examples of modern 
English speech-making,” we learn, that can be com- 
pared with them. In Mr. Churchill's “directness and 
clearness of thought,” his “power to build up a 
political theory,” and to present this theory to the world 
“with impressive and convincing argument,” sustained 
and humanised by “ force of rhetoric and power of sym- 
pathy,” Mr. Massingham finds the “almost forgotten art 
of oratory” “revived.” Burke and Gladstone and Bright 
live again, and contribute of their best to the latest and 
brightest of their intellectual descendants. But oratory 
may sometimes seem to an impartial judge to partake too 
much of the sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal, and it 
is not, we may be sure, to speech-making of this type that 
Mr. Massingham would contribute an introduction. Mr. 
Churchill’s speeches are of a different order. They have 
nothing antiquated about them. They are “ full of ideas 
born of our age, and springing from its conscience and its 
practical needs.” Mr. Massingham’s praise does not stop 
even here. The politician whom he presents to the 
English political public has studied the ways of those he 
addresses. He knows that men nowadays are not content 
with a good conscience ; they must have a good time into 
the bargain. Indeed, if the two things are incompatible, 
it is usually the conscience that goes to the wall. The 
crowning merit of Mr. Churchill's speeches is that the 
ideas he puts forward are, “above all, essential to the 
happiness” of the listening crowd. 

When we look over this list of characteristics, we 
cannot wonder that Mr. Massingham claims for the 
object of his magnificent panegyric that “the i 
a man’s powers—his full capacity of reason, com] 
are not usually reached at so early a point in 
The eminence to which Mr. Churel 
and foes must alike acknowledge, 


‘ distinguished 





summit of 


expression 
his career.” 
attained has, as friends 
been reached with unusual speed. His , 
service to Liberalism” has not, says his biographer, 
“been long in point of years,” unless, indeed, his 
Unionist career be counted in as service to Liberalism 
“after a sort.” Mr. Massingham evidently thinks that 
it is fair to do this, because even when careless 
Liberals were resenting Mr. Churchill's attacks, the 
observant men among them, the men able to read 
characters and temperaments as well as words and 





votes, never doubted “where his moral and intellectual 
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sympathies lay and whither they would lead him.” It 
would add to the interest of this assurance if Mr. 
Massingham could point to any printed expression of it, 
—anything to distinguish it from the crowd of similar 
ame which suffer somewhat from being only made 
‘nown after their fulfilment. Perhaps, too, the process is 
not incapable of repetition. In the Tariff Reform camp 
to-day there may be “competent observers of political 
activities and of the characters and temperaments which 
direct them,” who have formed a further estimate of 
Mr. Churchill’s tendencies, and are preparing even now to 
welcome the returning prodigal. The qualities which go 
to make “a first-class fighting man” are everywhere much 
the same, and we can imagine Mr. Churchill as “ impres- 
sive and convincing” when proving that moderate duties 
on imports are the very embodiment of ideas springing 
from the conscience and needs of our age, “and above all 
essential to its happiness,” as he is now when demonstrating 
the contrary. Socialism and Protection have much in 
common. May not Mr. Winston Churchill be the 
statesman in whom they are destined to meet and kiss 
one another ? 

The close study which Mr. Massingham has given to 
these speeches has enabled him to discover features in 
them which are apt to escape the hasty reader. That their 
political groundwork “is sound Liberal principle” does 
not carry us very far, since the most opposite doctrines are 
every day put forward as equally possessing this supreme 
recommendation. But Mr. Massingham’s new star does 
not remain in this unsettled region. He makes a “ notable 
advance” into new territory,—the territory in which “ the 
thinkers, the pioneers, the men in the advanced trenches, 
are accustomed to dwell.” It is only new, Mr. Massing- 
ham explains, to the commonplace Englishman. It would 
be familiar ground to Mill, or Jevons, or Marshall, or 
Cobden, or Bismarck, or the average Australian or Canadian 
statesman.* All these various types of men are, or were 
in their generation, familiar with Mr. Churchill’s ideas. 
The distinguishing merits of these ideas seem to be two, 
and we value Mr. Massingham’s exposition of them all the 
more because it reveals an aspect of Mr. Churchill’s policy 
with which we were until now unacquainted. In this 
volume we are invited to see him providing the true 
apology for property, and parting company “with the 
dogmatic Socialist.” That we have not hitherto appre- 
ciated his performances in the former character may be 
due to our ignorance that property needed an apologist. 
We now learn that it needs one very greatly, and that 
the work of the apologist is to associate it “in the 
minds of the mass of the people with ideas of justice and 
reason.” Weare not of Mr. Massingham’s opimion as to 
the success which has attended Mr. Churchill’s efforts 
in this direction. We should rather be inclined to say 
that he has aimed at teaching the mass of the people that 
the possession of property is in itself neither just nor 
reasonable. In so far as his speeches have answered the 
orator’s purpose, they have taught those who heard them, 
and that far larger public which reads them, that the 
possession of property is in itself a ground for suspicion,— 
a circumstance which may be accounted for, but which 
requires to be accounted for. 

Before the community recognises the ownership of 
property it has many questions to ask. There is no 
presumption in favour of the owner; he is rather in 
the position of the man whom a policeman finds in 
possession of something which justifies the inquiry how 
he came by it. Things may be better than they look, 
and he may leave the Court “without a stain on his 
character”; but it must not be taken for granted that he 
will do so. Weare not now going to debate this point; 
it is enough to say that we believe the need of such process 
to exist only in the fervid imagination of Mr. Churchill. 
‘he possession of property has hitherto to the mass of the 
people been the most ordinary thing in the world, and by 
consequence the most natural object of desire. Nor does 
the picture of Mr. Churchill in the act of parting company 
with the dogmatic Socialist seem to us any nearer the 
truth. We should rather say that Mr. Massingham had 





* These continued comparisons are most interesting, but why has Mr. 
Massingham missed a very obvious quotation for his hero ?— 
“Tupper and Tennyson, Daniel De Foe, 

Anthony Trollope and M. Guizot. 

Take of the elements all that is fusible, 

Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 

Set them to simmer and take off the scum, 

And Dundee’s M.P, is the residuum,” 





taken for a parting what is really a first interview 
doubt Mr. Churchill is not yet prepared to go all le 
with his new friends. But there is no need inde 
him to do this, for his friends know as wel] as he hd 
that the nation cannot be converted to Socialism ‘al 
at once. We can take no comfort from the me 
which Mr. Massingham attributes to Mr. Churehit 
that Collectivism and Individualism “ have deep roots 
human life, and the statesman can ignore neither.” 
That may be made with equal truth of virtue ana vies. 
but though the statesman “can ignore neither” Me 
Churchill would hardly deny that it should be his objes 
to cherish the one and discourage the other. If we were asked 
to specify the feature in Mr. Churchill's speeches which 
accepts the foundation principle of Socialism, we might 
reply that it is the assumption which runs through them all 
that property does more good when it is in the hands of the 
State than when it is in the hands of private owners. That 
is a position as to which we are utter sceptics. We do not 
mean that every private owner is a marvel of unselfishness 
and wisdom, but we do believe that in the immense 
majority of cases he will be led by regard for his own 
interest to make a wiser use of his money than the State 
could make for him. Of course there are services which 
communities must of necessity render to themselves, and 
every proposal made in this direction has a fair title to be 
considered on its merits. But to start witha presumption 
that work done for the State is more economical, or 
employs more workmen, or leads to better results than 
work done for individuals is tantamount to inviting 
Socialism to take possession in the end of the whole field 
of human labour. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH TRIALS. 
HE Steinheil trial in Paris has left as its legacy a deep 
and perhaps insoluble problem of undetected crime, a 
very curious study in psychology, and a public discussion on 
the merits of the French system of justice. We rather 
sympathise with the opinion of certain intelligent French- 
men that a trial of this sort gets an unearned increment of 
sensation merely because of its delays. In England no such 
interval would have been allowed to elapse between the arrest 
and the trial of the prisoner, and public curiosity would not 
have worked itself up tososingular a pitch. One can thinkof 
many notorious murder trials in England about which public 
excitement would have been enormously aggravated if the 
trial had been held in suspense month after month. Madame 
Steinheil’s state of mind—the mental incoherence and up- 
heaval which caused her to charge three persons with the 
crime of murdering her husband and her mother, and then to 
cite each of those incidents as a proof of the absence from 
her mind of a cold and calculated design—is indeed a psycho- 
logical state worth examination. But it is not of that, but of 
the differences between French and English justice, which 
are commanding almost as much discussion in England as in 
France, that we would write now. 

No Englishman can have read the reports of the trial 
without having his sense of what was seemly and judicial 
challenged, if not outraged. Accustomed to the notion that 
a Judge must hold himself apart from and above the 
wrangles of rival counsel (never intervening except in so far 
as it is his duty to direct the jury in his summing-up), the 
Englishman will have noted with something like scorn the 
loud personal encounters between Madame Steinheil and 
the President of the Cour d’Assises. The functions of 
the President seem, indeed, almost indistinguishable from 
those of the prosecutor. He often insists, it is true, upon the 
elucidation of points which obviously tell in the prisoners 
favour, but his heart never appears to be in that part of his 
office; it engages his attention perfunctorily, and he 8 
evidently much more intent on proving the guilt of the 
prisoner. The very arrangement of a French Court, in which 
the prosecutor sits on the same bench with the Judge, while 
the defending counsel sits on a lower level in the body of the 
Court, is symbolical of the bias directed against the prisoner. 
At the end of the trial the President does not even redress 
the balance of the evidence which he has urged against the 
prisoner. He does not sum up. Such are some of the 
impressions made by the Steinheil trial on an English mind. 
They are necessarily one-sided impressions, because in this 
country we all come to the examination of the subject with 
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buge and natural preconceptions in favour of our English 

u 

system. 7 Q : 

aw Frenchmen themselves are evidently disquieted by 
u Se tee : 
ne of the phenomena of the Steinheil trial. M. Jean Cruppi, 

ome c nae 

:° > was a well-known advocate before he was Minister of 

ya = ° ° —e ° 

ae has made some very interesting criticisms in the 


tmamnarce, ! 
Saeee He argues that the examination of the prisoner by 
bd ent is not provided for by the law at all. In the 


the Presid ‘ 
‘steenth century the practice was actually condemned by at 
i} A 


least one great legalist, but all attempts to end a practice 
eg 5 ° 

which has certainly become firmly established by custom have 
failed. M. Cruppi goes to the root of the matter when he 
points out that the French system has persisted so long in its 
present form because it has given Judges innumerable oppor- 
tunities to “ prove their cleverness,” and thus bring themselves 
into notice and secure their advancement. Yet the convention 

4 * . 
which makes a Judge also in effect a prosecutor defeats its own 
ends in many ways. The jury, for example, expect the Judge 

L al . 
to try to procure a conviction, and consequently they discount 
his hostility. In England a strong summing-up by the Judge 

' 
against a prisoner is almost fatal to his chance of acquittal; 
put in France the hostility of the Judge is regarded as “ part 
of the game,” and naturally an exceptional deliverance by him 
has nothing of the singular impressiveness it would have in an 
English Court. It would not be fair, however, to imagine that 
most Frenchmen think that their judicial system urgently 
needs reform, or to jump to the conclusion that there is 
nothing whatever to be said for it even from the English 
point of view. It has been told of a great English Judge that 
he remarked that if Orton in the Tichborne trial had been 

' ; : S ¢ a: “h 1] 7 
exposed to such questions as a French Judge is allowed to put, 
the trial would have ended in a quarter of an hour instead of 
lasting a hundred and three days. The Tichborne case was in 
its first phase of course a civil action, and the analogy is there- 
fore not exact, but the principle of the remark holds good; 
in certain respects the French system of evidence illumines a 
subject, while the English system in the interests of the 
prisoner rigorously shuts out light. 

The points for and against the French idea are very 
well stated by Mr. R. Storry Deans in his book, “The 
Trials of Five Queens” (Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d. net). 
He says :— 

“Tt is open to doubt whether it is really lawful from the moral 
point of view to interrogate an accused with a view of securing 
evidence against him. It seems to me—though I do not deny 
that I approach the subject with the prejudices of an English 
lawyer—that it is not in the interests of truth and justice. You 
may secure convictions by it in cases where otherwise the guilty 
would escape ; but you also run the risk of convicting the innocent. 

fit were possible for such interrogatories to be conducted not on 
he lines of cross-examination—not on the supposition of the 
prisoner’s guilt—but with absolute and perfect fairness, there 
night be something to be said for such a procedure. I mean that 
if the interrogator simply assumed the attitude of an affectionate 
though stern father, demanding from his son an explanation of 
some suspicious conduct, you would have an ideal interrogatoire 
secret. But when the interrogator’s object is not to elicit explana- 





tion, but to prove guilt; when he regards himself as the agent of 
the prosecution, and not as the impartial friend of justice and 
truth, then the interrogatoire secret is unmitigatedly bad. You 


invite a guilty prisoner to lie; and then seek to entrap him into 
the truth. Many a person too, in this position, having some 
suspicious circumstance to explain away, will tell, not the truth, 
but a tale which appears to him to be plausible, and so entangle 
himself hopelessly in the net of the examiner. We, in England, 
know how a truthful but stupid witness will often, apparently, 
contradict himself, through sheer want of intelligence to under- 
stand the question. But here he has counsel on his own side to 
protect him, to clear up misunderstandings, and to put him on his 
feet again.” 

A great disadvantage of the French system is the absence 
of cross-examination. Mr. Storry Deans points out that when 
Roussillon denounced Marie Antoinette at her trial before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, he produced all the effects he required 
1 1 4 i 
by the most general statements, which would not have with- 
stood cross-examination. Take the charge that Marie 
Antoinette had improperly given away French money to her 
brother in Austria, “Roussillon,” says Mr. Storry Deans, 
“would have been asked if he had ever seen any receipts for 
money by the Emperor Joseph, and once more he must have 
replied, No. In fact,if his testimony had been sifted it would 
have turned out that his only knowledge on the subject, the 
only foundation for his belief, was a statement he had read 
ma journal. Then he would have been asked if he believed 
everything he read in every journal, and if he had any 











reason to believe that the journalist knew more than he, 
Roussillon, on the subject.” 

M. Cruppi in his criticisms in the Figaro touches the most 
essential point of all when he shows that there is in France a 
conflict between the Prefecture of Police and the Judges 
owing to their distinct and separate powers. Any conflict of 
this kind must surely be fatal, for it means that each Depart- 
ment is tempted to justify itself at the expense of the other. 
The English Bench is, of course, brought into no kind of 
conflict with the police; the police may wish to procure a 
conviction, but the Judges are supremely indifferent to that 
wish as such. Those who have seen the French play, La Robe 
Rouge, will remember that the Judges of a particalar 
Tribunal are represented as feeling that their reputation is at 
stake because so many of the prisoners tried by them have 
been acquitted. They make up their minds that their 
prestige must be re-established by a particular conviction, 
and the play turns on the improper devices employed to 
ensure it. 

No doubt Frenchmen say that so many safeguards are 
afforded to the prisoner in England that a good many 
guilty persons escape the law. That may be so, but here we 
come to the conclusion of the whole matter,—the most 
important thing of all is that innocent persons should never 
by any chance be convicted. We shall never regard our 
machinery as imperfect merely because it lets off a certain 
percentage of criminals in guaranteeing that indispensable end. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

gree objects of lost property go up in value—in 
h) imagination. Their charms are enhanced from the 
moment that we miss them. The greatcoat or umbrella, the 
knife or the pen, which we lost is always better than that 
we have; and as for the sovereign we inadvertently gave 
away in mistake for a shilling, a five-pound-note could not 
replace it! Indeed, it never can be replaced. All lost 
trinkets would adorn the finest shop in Bond Street as soon 
as they have left their owner; and as to a lost first edition 
why the contents of the best bookshop in London would 
hardly make up for that. It is a peculiar form of chagrin 
which the losses that we can afford give us. It differs not 
only in degree but in kind from that which we feel about our 
great losses. Itis not as a fraction of our whole property 
that we regret the coin, or the book, or the jewel which we 
lost. It has its own little entity, and creates its own little 
regrets. 

Is not the same thing true in the immaterial world? There 
is a “iost property office” 
desfiptions of many small valuables which once were theira 
are registered, though in this immaterial storehouse no 
treasure can be redeemed either for love or money. 
Perhaps the most regrettable losses which can properly 
be called small come under the heading of minor intimacies, 
or, if we may so say, secondary friendships. Maybe they 
are hardly worthy of the name of friendships, but one 
must use it for want of a better word, and they certainly 
leave sad blanks as soon as we realise that they are at an 
end. How did it happen that we lost them? Alas! it is 
only too easy as a rule to recall the circumstances. One 
perhaps was stolen from us; another we let slip through 
carelessness ; and a third we threw away in a temper. Very 
likely they were never really as much to us as we now imagine. 
Memory forces us all sometimes to look through magnifying 
glasses. Indignation against the thief may make us overvalue 
the thing stolen. Friend-stealers make many enemies, more. 
possibly sometimes than they deserve. Probably, if we think 
dispassionately about the matter, we shall realise that 
the thief was a greater friend than we were of the man whose 
friendship we have lost,—one of those great friends who give 
lesser friends no standing-room. Often such people are 
sincere and affectionate notwithstanding their egotism, 
willing to make sacrifices and run risks, willing, indeed, 
to do anything for the man or woman to whom they have 
attached themselves if only they can leave nothing to any 
one else to do. They are determined to be indispensable 
and they desire that as large a circle as possible should 
recognise the fact, Small celebrities are specially liable to be 
taken in charge by these monopolists. It is a sad thing for 
society, because, in spite of the ridicule heaped upon what one 
may call their title, these celebrities are as a rule exceedingly 


in most men’s memory, where 
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pleasant, owing the consideration they receive quite as much 
to their personalities as their parts, and it is a pity for all 


their acquaintance that they should be, as it were, screened 
off from the world. Most of us are too proud to hold on 
to a minor friendship which some one else is trying to 


wrest from us; we let it go, and deplore the loss. 


Now and then a mauvaise langue will destroy a pleasant 


intimacy. To most of us such a misfortune has happened. 
The sort of false impression has been conveyed by which 
congenial companions are divided. Had the thing been 
of sufficient importance, it might easily have been put 
right; but we did not think it worth while to act in the 
matter till too late. Besides, we probably resented the 
credulity more than the slander. Again, who has not known 
what it is to lament a budding friendship, the first chapter 
of what might have been a really pleasant companionship, 
lost through sheer carelessness? Perhaps we neglected some 
courtesy which was expected of us because we were too lazy 
to give attention to it, or too much out of spirits to leave our 
own fireside. Perhaps we omitted to write a letter. Every 
day we intended to write, and every day we put it off. 
Remiss as we were, we trusted that we should some day 
take the friendship up again where we laid it down, and were 
greatly dismayed to find that it had faded away. How 
pleasant it looks to the mind’s eye, that old intimacy. 
It would have developed, we feel sure, into something 
more definite and of greater worth; perhaps it would 
have brought us worldly advantage. Anyhow, whether 
it was our own fault or not, we have lost it. After all, 
however, we do not think bitterly about it. Sometimes 
the remembrance helps to make up the scenery in our 
dreams of ambition, or the incident «n be so rearranged as 
to adorn the unending romance of the “ might-have-been.” 
On the other hand, there is a certain bitterness connected 
with the memory of the good things we really threw 
away. How much agreeable association is destroyed by 
argumentation. It is safer to embark upon controversy 
with a great friend than with a friendly acquaintance. 
The demon who suggests to the controversialist the 
expediency of persecution is more easily kept at bay. 
Almost all ardent arguers remember with a pang the day 
when, having failed by fair means to persuade a worthy 
opponent to give up the ideas to which he was born, they 
purposely hurt his feelings in the forlorn hope of forcing an 
intellectual capitulation. 


lost his kindness and left him his conviction. 

But these losses which we have been discussing are all fairly 
serious. There are many much slighter ones which give us 
discomfort, losses of illusions, and delusions, and even pre- 
judices; which leave us feeling poorer, even though we may 
hardly wish to go back to the state of mind in which we 
indulged them. To take a very small matter, no one wishes 
seriously to be a less perspicacious critic of any art than he is 
at the present date. Yet he may regret the simple enjoyments 
of less critical days, and there are moments when we all feel 
as though our losses were heavy in this respect, and we 
grow sentimental about the delights that once were ours,— 
that commonplace poem which stirred our hearts, that cloying 
music which delighted our ears, that woman whom we loved 
in a picture or in a story, and who now seems uninteresting 
to our awakened taste. 
lost their vitality; to us, indeed, they are lost altogether. 
As we think of them we recall our first philosophy of life, 
the short but comprehensive system of thought into which 
we honestly believed that all our subsequent experience would 
fit. Probably we were amused when we suddenly realised 
that it was gone. It was only later on that we reflected that 
it was a very real loss. Losses of prejudice are, as a rule, first 
made known to us by the congratulations of friends. Our 


impulse is to deny that we ever entertained them, but secretly 


we feel a sense of regret. They seemed sometimes to warm 
our hearts, and the cold scraps of toleration wherewith they 
are replaced give us little comfort, though they make a fair 
show. 
losses. Let us shut the doors and windows of the “ lost property 
office” and leave its contents in the dark. 
scitiment, we shall find that half the things we have lost were 
crowded out by gains. Our hands and our minds were full 
of new possessions when we let the old ones slip. 








They failed, of course—how could | 
such tactics succeed P—and found to their cost that they had 





The lady and the song have alike | 


| brown, portly waistcoat ? 


But, after all, we may dwell too long on our small | 


If we brush aside | 


is 
ANIMALS IN NURSERY RHYMES. 
HE poet who contributed the earliest rhymes to the 
nursery anthologies knew her business very thorough 
She was simple and artless, as most young mothers are, 2 
she did not guess how long her rhymes would live after her 
When she had the pretty fancy of hushing her baby to sleep 
in a cradle in the tree-tops, she did not suppose that porin 
professors would dissect her little song syllable by syllable 
and argue with one another as to the length of its descent 
from the lullabies crooned in the branches of primeval forests 
by man’s arboreal ancestors. When she strung together her 
merry jingle of the cow and the moon and the dish and the 
spoon, she never expected that sages would arise pointing 
to cows Jumping over moons in the hieroglyphics of Egyptian 
temples. She had a much simpler idea; precisely the same 
idea as other mothers have had since, trying to amuse other 
children in more elaborate nurseries than hers. But she 
knew her business, and she had certain rules to which she 
stuck always, during the three or four hundred years that 
she wss making rhymes, and very probably nobody will add 
anything better than hers to the book of songs she hag 
given us. 

One of her rules was to keep all the dangerous animals out 
of the nursery. The dangerous animals belong to fairy-tales, 
which are for older children, and probably, so long as there 
was a baby in the nursery, she a little discouraged the telling 
of them. At all events, she made up no stories herself of 
bears and foxes and wolves; she waited for them to come 
into the nursery in translations from France and Germany, 
Not that she knew nothing of the fierceness of wild beasts; 
she certainly lived in times when wolves ran in English 
woods, for some of her rhymes sing of very primitive 
men and manners; forays in the Border countries, for 
instance, and the driving off of sheep and cattle. Taffy, the 
Welshman, takes liberties in the killing of English beef, 
and the Englishwoman, rightly identifying herself with her 
husband’s successes, tells her nursery that she, finding Taffy 
from home, returned the compliment. Tom, the son of the 
Scottish piper, piping some strange tune which belongs to 
over the hills and far away, is another robber: Tom loots a 
pig. But ker outlook on the animal world as a rule is 
gentler than her survey of the misdeeds of Tom and Taffy. 
Her chronicle is of the simplest happenings. She lives, of 
course, in the country, and the farm animals are all round her. 
She goes to market, and finds that pigs and hogs are suitable 
for mention in nursery verse, as rhyming readily with jigs and 
jogs. The nursery cat provides immediate inspiration. The 
cat, haughty of mien and dainty of person, stalks in at the 
door with a serene indifference, a superb carriage of head 
and tail, which suggests royalty at once. Where has the cat 
been? To the very hub of things, surely; to walk apart with 
princes; to bring back the air of the palace to the humdram 
farm. Yet the cat, for all her queenliness, must be sent about 
her business; she is reminded that her sole real achievement 
at the palace was the terrifying of a mouse. She must be 


put in her place; indeed, she must be put into the well 
Methods with the cat are direct; there are more elaborate 
treatments of less familiar creatures. The frog, like the cat, 


has an air; the frog is a gay fellow who comes to a bad end. 
There is a rakish humanity about the frog; he has hands and 
feet, and he can be set walking upright, and he has a yellow 
waistcoat and tight green trousers and a rolling eye; he ig 
sent on his voyages wooing, and the duck or the crow finishes 
The duck will dress almost as well as the frog. Wher 


rs that 


him. 
the nursery rhymer sees a ship a-sailing, and sing 





captain was a duck, of what is she thinking but the drake’s 
glossy green head for a hat, and his white collar, and his 
He has sea-legs too, and waddies 


But the most elaborate 


ashore; of course he is a captain. 
but to dry 


of the rhymer’s fancies belongs, not to the water, ; 
and dusty wanderings inland. The nursery children 5] ied 
the lambs’ tails first, shaking on the hazels under the windy 
March blue, and their mother invented the trials of Bopeep to 
fit in with them. 

The nursery rhymer’s natural history is sometimes sadly to 
seek. She goes astray first with the robin. The North Wind 
doth blow, she sings, and we shall have snow; and then, asa 
consequence, the robin is to sit in the barn. That would not 
be so extraordinary, for robins in winter fly in and out of 
barns and all other warm places where food may be found, 
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n if, a8 ® fact, in barns they do not sit; but it is the 

t of the robin in warmer weather which is more doubt- 

bin has collected round itself a curious cloud of 

rstition, beginning with the legend that its red breast was 

~ with blood which fell from the crown of thorns, but what 

ay ue beginning of the myth of the robin being the husband of 

po) “The robin and wren are God’s cock and hen,” is one 

yn oldest country sayings, and there are plenty of people who 
believe them to be cock and hen to-day. Perhaps the explana- 
onis simple enough. The countryman sees first in his poultry- 
sard the pright-coloured barndoor cock, the brilliant drake, 
the turkey cock, and p srhaps the peacock, each with his drab 
hen; tien, of the wild birds which live close to his house, he 
finds (wo which are comparatively tame and easily observed ; 
one of them bas the brightness and swagger of his farmyard 
cocks, and the other is quiet and brown, and flirts up her tail 
exactly like a farmyard hen. They become a pair at once; a 
natural pair, wild; God’s cock and hen. But cock robin, of 
course, is more distinguished dead than alive. Nothing in his 
life becomes him more than the leaving of it; the life of the 
whole fauna and flora of the neighbourhood is put out of 
joint, even as ancient villagers weep and take precautions 
against ill luck if a robin is killed to-day. But cock robin’s 
death is particularly interesting because it belongs to a period 
when the ceremonial of burial was performed by night. The 
linnet is to bear the torch; the kite, “if it be in the night,” 
isto carry the coffin; the lark is to be clerk, and to “say 
Amen in the dark.” Larks should so say “Amen,” singing as 
they do earliest and latest of all birds; earlier and later, even, 
because they sing by night in more months of the year, than 


eve 
conduc 
ful, The ro 


t 


the nightingale. 

One of the queer points is the omission of animals in the 
nursery rhymes whom you would expect to find included. 
The deer, the fox, the donkey, the hare—where are they? 
The deer, perhaps, is too wild a creature, even if reindeer 
were some of the earliest creatures harnessed; but why is the 
fox sorare? Heis clever enough to be amusing; or is he 
tooclever? “ Leg over leg, as the fox went to Dover,”’—he is 
a brisk, travelling animal; but he, too, is more wild and 
thievish than friendly. Old Mother Slipper-slopper jumps out 
of bed to find the grey goose gone and the fox off to his den; 
that, probably, sums him up; he disturbs from their slumbers 
farmers’ wives, night-capped, rotund; his family thrives on the 
farmer's Christmas dinner. Then the donkey; why will not the 
donkey go into a dozen rhymes? He goes into one, which begins 
by raising the question of what should be done if the donkey 
refuses to go. “Do you think I'd beat him?” the rhymer 
asks, and all her properly constituted sons decide by 
acclamation that he should be so beaten; but she, a gentler 
soal, decides upon treatment with hay,—a decision received 
with doubt. The donkey, perhaps, is not very picturesque, but 
what of the hare? Is the hare kept out of the nursery rhyme 
because the rhymer is afraid of him? All sorts of strange 
superstitions cling even to-day to the hare. The Jewish law- 
giver decreed the hare unclean, as chewing the cud but not 
dividing the hoof. Old Welsh laws refer to the remarkable 
qualities of the hare ; the hare changes its sex every month or 
year, and is the companion of witches, or, indeed, itself a 
witch. In Western Brittany, Mr. Charles Elton writes in his 
“Origins of English History,” the peasants a few years ago 
“could hardly endure to hear its name”; and the present 
writer was astonished, shooting last year in Connemara, 
to find that the owner of a fishing-lodge to whom he 
offered a hare would not eat it. He excused himself ; 
he “wouldn’t wish to eat such a thing,” he said; his 
wife would not like to cook it. In Connemara, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn recently discovered, there is a custom 
among some of the peasants of killing fowls on a certain day 
in the year and sprinkling their blood on the corners of the 
house. Is that custom, and is the dislike of the hare, a 
surviving memory of the Lost Tribes? Perhaps one need 
not travel quite so far for a reason against the inclusion of 
the hare in nursery rhymes. The nursery rhymer never 
= kes a mistake, and all her animals are quiet and friendly ; 
the kind of animal you could mention with safety to a child 
Gong to sleep. But a hare is not a tranquil creature; a hare 
has an uneasy eye, and a most disquieting habit of leaping up 
under your feet in the field and galloping off as big as a small 
donkey. Is that the real reason, that the rhymer was afraid 


and only refers to them in two short lines; she explains to 
her audience that the hunter, great and admired, will shortly 
bring home these wild creatures in the shape of fur coats. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BRENNAN MONO-RAIL SYSTEM. 


[To tae Eprroe or tue “Srectrator.”’] 

Srr,—In May, 1907, Mr. Louis Brennan exhibited at the 
Royal Society a working model of a railway truck illustrating 
the principal features of his mono-rail system. Considerable 
interest was awakened in the invention by this demonstration 
before the leading British scientific socicty of the possibility 
of running carriages on a single line of rail laid on the ground, 
of keeping them upright by means of gyroscopic control 
—although, apart from that control, the vehicles would have 
been unstable and would have toppled over—of turning sharp 
curves and climbing steep gradients. A popular description 
of the mechanical devices by which these extraordinary 
results were obtained was given in the Spectator of May 18th, 
1907, and at that time it was understood that Mr. Brennan, 
with the aid and encouragement of certain Government 
Departments, was engaged in the construction of a full-sized 
railway truck for experimental purposes. This vehicle has 
now been completed, and a public trial of its capability was 
made on November 10th at Mr. Brennan's factory near 
Chatham. In view of the novelty of the system and its 
future applications, a brief description of the truck and its 





performances may not be unwelcome. 

The railway-truck was of considerable size and weight, 
being forty feet long and ten feet wide, weighing when empty 
twenty-two tons. It ran upon four wheels three feet in 
diameter, placed below the centre-line of the truck, each pair 


being attached to a “bogie carriage” similar te 


of wheels 
those fitted under the long vehicles now commonly used on 
ordinary railways. In ordinary practice, of course, four 
wheels instead of two are attached to each “bogie,” and the 
arrangement is adopted chiefly in order to permit long 
vehicles to pass readily and safely around the curves of the 
railway-line. The centres of the bogies in the Brennan 
vehicle were twenty feet apart, and curves only thirty- 
five feet in radius were traversed in the course of the 
trials. The wheels are double-flanged so as to fit over 
the upper part of the rail, and the experimental track was 
laid with seventy-pound Vignole section rails, carried by 
transverse sleepers three feet six inches long. The carriage 
was self-propelled, and was electrically driven by two motors 
of forty to fifty horse-power, a speed of about seven miles an 
hour being maintained when running on a circular track of 
a hundred and five feet radius. From the track the carriage 
ran on a straight piece of line, and was subsequently driven 
over sharp reverse curves, keeping practically upright through- 
out. When some forty peop'e stood on one side of the car, 
it remained almost level. This stability, as was explained 
previously, was due to gyroscopic control. There are two 
gyroscopic wheels, each three feet six inches in diameter and 
weighing three-quarters of a ton, which are driven by an 
electric motor at a speed of three thousand revolutions per 
minute, within an air-tight case in which a high vacuum ia 
maintained. Mr. Brennan would have preferred a still higher 
rate of revolution, and it may be obtained hereafter, in which 
case smaller and lighter wheels would give equal stability 
It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. Brennan has succeeded in 
reproducing on full scale in this large carriage, which can 
carry a load of from ten to fifteen tons, results corresponding 
to that obtained in his model truck of 1907, which was only 
six feet in length 

Certain features of the new carriage deserve special notice. 
It has been said that it is self-propelled, the electric energy 
required for that purpose, for driving the gyrose pic wheels, 
actuating the Westinghouse brake, and other purposes, being 
generated by dynamos driven by petrol engines. ‘There aro 
two generating sets, one of eighty horse-power and one of 
horse-power; and their weight is included in the 


twenty 

| twenty-two tons. Steam power « mld, if preferred, be use d for 
propulsi yn, but electricity is greatly superior for driving the 
gyroscopic wheels. If electric energy could be obtained from 


a central station and conveyed by an overhead wire to the 
motors driving the ecarriage-wheels and the gyroscopes, the 





of hares? She was, after all, doubtful even as to rabbits, 








weight on the truck eould, of course, be correspondingly 
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reduced and its load increased. If the mono-rail system came 
into general use, no doubt this would be the course usually 
adopted. The speed attained on the recent trial was low, but 
there is no reason to doubt that the mono-rail system could 
be used at much higher speeds,—indeed, its advocates 
maintain that it is better adapted than the ordinary 
system for extraordinarily high speeds. Very steep gradients 
were ascended and descended in the course of the trials, 
grades of one in thirteen being traversed, and Mr. Brennan 
being of opinion that one in six and a half could be mastered 
if another generating set (weighing about four tons) were 
fitted. On this and all other points his statements are 
entitled to respect, as he has fulfilled his estimates hitherto. 

A German inventor has now entered into competition with 
Mr. Brennan, and it is reported that excellent results have 
been obtained with models of considerable size. To what 
extent the mono-rail system may find favour and practical 
use it is not possible to predict at present. Originally it is 
understood that Mr. Brennan contemplated its employment 
for military purposes, or in new and sparsely peopled 
countries, on the ground that railway-lines could thus be 
made much more cheaply and rapidly than on the ordinary 
system. Reports on the Brennan system have, it is 
believed, been made—by eminent engineers having expert 
knowledge of railway construction and electric traction— 
to the Government Departments specially interested in 
the subject. The nature of these reports has not trans- 
pired, but it is reasonable to suppose that exhaustive trials 
with the vehicle now available will be made before any final 
decision is reached. Within the limits originally contemplated 
by Mr. Brennan, it may well happen that use will be made of 
the system; but its large application to railway traffic 
generally is not probable until further experience has been 
gained under conditions of an ordinary character. It cannot 
be overlooked that with a single rail laid on the ground 
vehicles must depend absolutely for their stability upon the 
continuance of gyroscopic control. Mr. Brennan recognises 
this, and has designed simple means of preventing the 
“toppling over” of carriages when the gyroscopes are out 
of action; but there are obviously circumstances in which 
certain risks would arise. The question of cost of con- 
structing and operating railways on the rival systems also 
requires serious examination, and unless very substantial 
economies can be ensured the new system will not be used 
generally. The Kashmir Government has joined the India 
Office and the War Office in providing the sum of £15,000 
said to have been spent on the experiment, and it is regarded 
as probable that the first mono-rail line constructed on the 
new system will be made in Kashmir. In that case 
the results obtained will be of great interest, and must 
influence the further application of the system, especially in 
mountainous countries.—I am, Sir, &., 

Crvit ENGINEER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE INDIAN POLICE AND THE DRAMA OF 
CONFESSION. 
[To tus Eprror or True “ Spscratror.”’] 
S1r,—May I venture to supplement the letter of your corre- 
spondent “ R.,” headed “ The Indian Police and the Drama of 
Confession,” in last week’s Spectator, by presenting an aspect 
of the matter which appears to me to have been ignored, not 
only in the letter itself, but also in the comment contained in 
the editorial article entitled “In Open Court”? Your corre- 
spondent refers to recent Parliamentary questions regarding 
instances of alleged misconduct on the part of the Indian 
Police. You can, however, hardly be unaware that reliance 
upon confessions as evidence of guilt, and the attempt to 
procure a confession by illicit means, are abuses which have 
formed the theme of critics of the Indian Police from quite 
remote times, and that the endeavours of the British Govern- 
ment in India to remedy them have been continuous and 
untiring. The suggestion that the “Department,” or, in 
other words, the higher administrative branch of the Police 
Service, is implicated in maintaining or countenancing these 
abuses in any way is one that will not bear a moment's 
investigation. On the contrary, vigorous efforts have been, 
and are being, made to eradicate the practices complained of, 
both by means of legislation and of administrative action. 
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The admitted fact that, in spite of everything a. 
° ° ° ° a , 
unhappily exist is one thing. It is quite anothor ax 
level a taunt of “ departmentalism,” and to Suggest that the 
taint extends to the whole police system, because of ity 
supposed immunity from control by public opinion and fro 
criticism by other Departments. There is, in fact, no such 
immunity. The police are now subject to the criticism of the 
Courts ; the Magistrate, who is responsible for the peace of hig 
district; the head of the Department, who is almost invariab} 
an experienced Magistrate, and not, as suggested, a a 
Departmental officer; the Government, who annually reviey 
the working of the police ; and the public. In support of m 
contention that this form of malpractice is countenancad 
neither by the law nor by the Administration in any braneh 
I propose, with your permission, to quote from the Indian he 
regulating police investigation. 

The first Criminal Procedure Code, passed in 1861, nearly 
fifty years ago, contained the following clauses, which, in 
substance, are still in force :— 

“146. No Police Officer or other person shall offer any induce. 
ment to an accused person, by threat or promise or otherwise, tp 
make any disclosure or confession. , 

147. No Police Officer shall record any statement, or any admis. 
sion or confession of guilt, which may be made before him by a 
person accused of an offence. Provided that nothing in this 
section shall preclude any Police Officer from reducing any such 
statement or admission or confession into writing for his gy 
information or guidance. 

148. No confession or admission of guilt made to a Policg 
Officer shall be used as evidence against a person accused of any 
offence. 

149, No confession or admission of guilt made by any person 
whilst he is in the custody of a Police Officer, unless it be made in 
the immediate presence of a Magistrate, shall be used as evidence 
against such person.” 

In the present law, Act V. of 1898, the procedure for 
recording confessions, and rendering them admissible as 
evidence, is thus laid down (Section 164) :— 

“(1) Every Magistrate, not being a Police Officer, may record 
any statement or confession made to him in the course of an 
investigation under this chapter or at any time afterwards before 
the commencement of the enquiry or trial. 

(2) Such statement shall be recorded in such of the manners 
hereinafter prescribed for recording evidence as is, in his opinion, 
best fitted for the circumstances of the case... .. . 

(3) No Magistrate shall record any such confession unless, upon 
questioning the person making it, he has reason to believe that it 
was made voluntarily ; and when he records any confession, he shall 
make a memorandum at the foot of such record to the following 
effect :— 

‘I believe that this confession was voluntarily made; it was 
taken in my presence and hearing, and was read over to the 
person making it and admitted by him to be correct, and it 
contains a full and true account of the statement made by him, 

[Signed] A. B 

Magistrate.” 
These provisions of law demonstrate that the Government 
have always been alive to the danger of extorted confessions. 
Turning to administration, every annual Report on the 
working of the police notices the occurrence of cases in which 
there is any reason to suppose that illicit means have been 
resorted to for obtaining confessions, and the measures taken 
to punish offenders. What police administration requires is 
constant local watchfulness, improved control by trustworthy 
supervisors, and better-educated material for the rank-and-file. 
There is every reason to believe that the Government have kept 
these objects in view for years, and that the steady application 
of remedial measures, such as improved pay and the provision 
of police training schools, is slowly achiev‘ng improvement.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., P, 


(To rue Environ or tax “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I add a little story to the “drama of confession” 
told by your correspondent “ R.” (Spectator, November 13th) ? 
Some fifteen years ago a certain Deputy-Commissioner had 
charge of a district on the North-Eastern frontier of India. 
In his district, a highly civilised one as such districts go, 
there were all the paraphernalia of police, and Penal Code, 
and lawyers. Beyond it was a no-man’s-land, 4 tract 
inhabited by wild head-hunting tribes, who lived im 4 
state of internecine warfare, and over these people our 
Deputy-Commissioner exercised a somewhat vague “ political 
authority. One day a gang of these people ambushed half- 
a-dozen enemies, carried off their heads, and left the 
decapitated bodies to the fowls of the air. Unluckily for 
them, they did not notice in the thick jungle in which thy 
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marks of injury on their persons which they falsely attribute 
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: at they were just on the wrong side of the 
effected aap pie side would have been legitimate war- 
border. wardly and treacherous murder on British territory. 
fare was oe uty-Commissioner was ordered to bring the 
Bo the ag He went with a small armed force to the 
- ag oe and ordered the headmen to give up the 
— “3 adding significantly that he and his men would 
pe village till the surrender was made. There was 
ache 1 hegaling and delay, and no doubt some pressure was 
. coats bear. “Finally, four miserable weedy youths were 
year ae and these quite proudly claimed to have waylaid 
ni decapitated a party of the enemy with which they were 
- se on incapable of dealing. Their fellow-villagers, 
eg a some humorous appreciation of the situation, 
- ‘dil supported their story. There was no one to contra- 
oe “4 for the only persons who might have done so had 
siterally, lost their heads. 

Here was a confession supported by evidence and by what 
I believe the lawyers call a corpus delicti. Yet no experienced 
person could doubt that the scapegoats surrendered by the 
amused villagers were innocent in fact, however much they 
might be guilty in ambition. For the capture of heads, in 
that part of the world, is the quickest way to a maiden’s 
affections, and, in fact, the only respectable road to 
matrimony. 

I will not finish my true tale by telling what the Deputy 
Commissioner did to those self-convicted murderers. Every 
trade has its secrets. He did not, however, hang them. In 
this case there was no intervention of the much-blamed 
police. The law demanded victims, and victims were supplied. 
“ Nous avions ménagé de lui faire faire une bonne confession !” 
What else was there to do, unless one ignored the law and the 
boundary posts? But that Deputy-Commissioner has often 
wondered since whether he acted rightly.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. A, 








(To tHe Epiron or tas “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having served over thirty years in the Indian Police, I 
read the communication of “ R.” in your last issue with great 
interest. It is more than fifteen years since I left India, so 
my experience may be considered out-of-date; but such as it 
is, it tallies with “ R.’s ” remarks. 

A most important factor is that native Indian public 
opinion holds that inducing confession by fair means or foul 
is the proper way to detect crime, and blames the police who do 
not resort to it. Subordinate police officers drawn from the com- 
munity naturally hold the same view, and are disposed to carry 
out what is expected of them. When I took up an investiga- 
tion the usual request of the injured party was: “Sir, you 
must inquire rigorously ” (translation), which implied that I 
should put the screw on every one who might be implicated 
in the crime, or know anything about it. 

The police are forbidden to offer any inducement to an 
accused person, or to one in their custody, to confess,—but 
when does custody begin? And how fine is the line often 
between an individual being a witness, or an accused or 
suspected person! From my knowledge of Indian police 
subordinates, I know what must sometimes happen, short of 
deliberate torture. An individual is questioned, he pre- 
varicates, is further questioned, more prevarication, cuffs 
and blows, more prevarication, more blows, and perhaps kicks, 
and then occasionally (not so very unfrequently) a dead body 
found in a well. Indians are very easily killed by rupture of 
the spleen. In my experience I was struck with the pro- 
portion of cases in which credible complaints of ill-usage were 
made, where the complainant was a man of wealth or unusual 
influence. 

To show what can happen even in a great city where 
European superior officers are at hand, I quote the following. 
Nearly twenty years ago my son was serving with his 
regiment at Kurrachee. His cash-box with money and 
jewellery were stolen, and his servant was taken away on 
suspicion, After his release he told my son that he had been 
given “ Kurrachee sweetmeats,” the slang for flogging by the 
police. This appears to indicate that such procedure was not 
wacommon. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the truth is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that ill-usage by the police is the stock assertion 
of accused persons. In a great majority of cases no doubt it 
‘8 untrue, Old hands are extraordinarily clever in producing 
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to police ill-treatment. If the criminal statistics of the 
country were appealed to, they would indicate that police 
violence is comparatively rare. The assertions of accused 
persons would not be recorded in them, nor any cases, unless 
there had been a formal complaint before the police or 
Magistracy. Ordinarily the sufferer would take it as the 
custom of the country, and perbaps thank his stars that he 
had got off with no further penalty. Similarly, though 
perjury is notoriously rife, very few cases appear in the 
criminal statistics. 

A great deal of the mischief is caused by the requirements 
of the Government as to a high average of detection. It is 
hard to see how this can be dispensed with; but it leads to 
keen competition between districts, divisions, and police- 
stations,and naturally makes police subordinates anxious to 
obtain convictions by all means, specially as they are called 
to account if they do not come up to the mark. 

When I was in charge of a district I forbade cross-examina- 
tion of persons with a view to inducing them to make 
admissions. I was told by my superior inspecting officer that 
my subordinates believed I did not care to have crime 
detected. Naturally the average of detection in districts 
under my charge was not high. 

It is not easy to suggest a remedy. Quis custodiet ipeos 
custodes? The law against using violence to extort con- 
fession is stringent and the penalty severe. The evil cannot 
be cured ina day. A firm order from the Government of 
India forbidding cross-examination with a view to driving 
persons into admissions might have some effect. The imme- 
diate consequence would probably be considerable decrease 
in detection, and perhaps in prevention of crime.—I am 
Sir, &c., G. C, 





HOME-RULE FINANCE. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In last week's issue you publish, and apparently accept 
and endorse, a “ communicated ” article, which contends that 
Home-rule is now impossible because it would involve raising 
six millions a year of extra taxation from Ireland. The writer 
assumes (1) that Ireland would be asked to contribute annually 
three millions to Imperial expenditure; (2) that the use of 
Imperial credit in connexion with land purchase would be 
withdrawn, and that Ireland would have to pay the bonus, 
which is at present definitely an Imperial charge ; (3) that the 
expenditure would, under Home-rule as at present, exceed the 
revenue by nearly two millions. 

Allow me to examine these surprising assumptions. First, 
as to (1). It is true that Mr. Gladstone proposed in 1886 and 
1893 that Ireland should make an Imperial contribution of 
roughly two and a quarter millions annually. But (a) in 
1894 the Financial Relations Commission reported that 
Ireland was overtaxed by two and a balf millions annually, 
largely as the result of legislation for which Mr. Gladstone 
himself was responsible. Mr. Gladstone's financial proposil 
was therefore shown to be inequitable by a tribunal which 
his own Government appointed. (b) Apart from this 
altogether, in 1894 Ireland's Imperial contribution—that 
is, the amount by which the proceeds of Irish taxation 
exceeded expenditure in Ireland—was roughly two millions 
England stood to lose this amount by conceding Home-rule 
At present the excess of expenditure over taxation is (again 
roughly) two millions. England stands now to save two 
millions annually by granting Home-rule. The Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission was accepted by the whole 
Liberal Party, and most emphatically by the present Prime 
Minister. The facts stated in (b) are undisputed. In the face 
of this, what folly it is to suggest that any Liberal statesman 
—or Conservative statesman—would propose that Ireland 
should not merely relieve the Imperial Exchequer of the 
annual loss resulting from the bloated e~»enditure imposed 
by the English Parliaments, but should actually contribute a 
third of her total revenue to military purposes. 

(2) In the matter of land purchase, the bonus was, as your 
writer says, “‘a free gift from tne Imperial Exchequer to Irish 
landlords to induce them to sell.” It was the compensation 
paid by the Government of England to the persons who 
embodied the land system imposed by England on Ireland, 
analogous to that other twenty millions paid to the owners of 
slaves. Your authority seems to consider it compatible with 
justice and honour to make those who were libe:a ed pay this 
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conscience-money. Did you try to raise the other twenty 
millions out of the West Indies? As to the use of Imperial 
eredit, repayment of annuities is guaranteed by the rates of 
Treland, and this responsibility for carrying through the 
process of land purchase clearly belongs to Ireland. But so 
long as Ireland remains financially bound to the United 
Kingdom she is plainly entitled to the use of Imperial credit. 
If you ask her to finance herself unassisted, as the Colonies 
do, you must leave ber that full freedom to regulate her own 
taxation which the Colonies enjoy. If the Customs system, 
as well as the military control of these islands, is to be 
unitary, Ireland stands in a relation to Great Britain differ- 
ing from that of the Colonies, and it would be impossible 
to deny her the use of Imperial credit, at least for certain 
purposes. 

I do not believe, therefore, that the four millions of extra 
taxation assumed under (1) and (2) would come to be paid. 
As to (3) the present excess of expenditure, it is quite true 
that we should be hampered by inheriting a wasteful system. 
Yet so were the County Councils, and they have reduced the 
rates over Ireland by threepence, while agricultural counties 
in England have in the same period increased them by one 
shilling. There is vast margin for retrenchment. Police cost, 
rougbly, balf-a-million in Scotland, a million and a half in 
Ireland. 

To sum up, the financial arrangements for Home-rule will 
be made in view of the circumstances and knowledge existing 
in 1910, not on the basis of 1886 or 1893. The cardinal fact is 
that England would save at least two millions annually simply 
by granting Home-rule. No one expects that expenditure 
will diminish under the Union. I doubt if taxation can be 
greatly increased. According to the latest returns, the amount 
assessable to Income-tax in Ireland is thir y-eight millions; 
that in Great Britain nine hundred and thirty millions. 
Treland pays eight and a half millions in taxation, or, roughly, 
5s. in the pound of assessable income; Great Britain pays 
a hundred and twelve millions, or, roughly, 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. 

I do not see at present how a self-governed Ireland is to 
make any contribution to Imperial expenditure. Her legiti- 
mate resources will be drained in pensioning off the hordes of 
policemen and officials with which England has saddled us 
(there are four thousand five hundred and sixty Government 
officials assessed for Income-tax in Ireland, as against nine 
hundred and thirty-eight in Scotland). At the end of a con- 
siderable period she may be able to follow the example of the 
Colonies, and “take steps to become a contributing member 
of the Empire.” (I may remind you that the steps are not 
yet completed.) But in assessing the situation and its obliga- 
tions it will always have to be remembered that Ireland has 
throughout a century been contributing annually the value of 
from one to two ‘ Dreadnoughts’ to Imperial expenditure, while 
the Colonies have gone scot-free, and have been, pro tanto, 
bounty-fed competitors with Ireland in her main business of 
producing food for export.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN GwyNN, 

Trish Press Agency, 2 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


[Mr. Gwynn’s statement that the Financial Relations 
Commission “reported that Ireland was overtaxed by two 
and a half millions annually” is inaccurate. What the 
Commission reported was that “ while the actual tax revenue 
of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the 
relative taxable capacity of [reland is very much smaller, and 
is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth.” 
From this cautious statement, which is the only statement 
bearing on the subject in which the whole Commission con- 
curred, the Irish Nationalists have made the extraordinary 
deduction that Ireland is “overtaxed” to the extent of so 
many millions. A rich man and a poor man are in partner- 
ship. The poor man contributes to the common purse on an 
income basis more than he ought. He then with the consent 
of his partner draws out of the common purse the whole of 
his extra contribution and a good bit over. And then Mr. 
Gwynn says that the poor man is overtaxed! Ever since the 
Act of Union, with the exception of perhaps a dozen or twenty 
years, Ireland has paid her fair share of the 
enormous expenditure of the kingdom. She is now paying 
nothing at all, and costing her partner a net sum of nearly 
£2,000,000 a year for her private expenditure. We are glad 


less than 


to note that even Mr. Gwynn admits that this last-mentioned 





circumstance could not be allowed to continue 
rule, though he apparently holds that it is consi 
dignity of a self-governing Ireland to remain 
the hated Saxon for her naval and military 
cannot continue this correspondence, but we 
exception if Mr. Gwynn writes us a letter citing the ¢ 

single person who pays more taxes to the State ng 
lives in Ireland than he would pay if he lived in Seteae 
Scotland. Yet we can show him literally tens of Geunshs or 
men who are paying taxes in England and Scotland an 
they would not pay if they lived in Ireland. Ang yet —~ 
Gwynn and his friends have the hardihood to declare thas 
Treland is unfairly treated in matters of finance Bp 
Spectator. ] — 
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THE BUDGET AND THE FAMILY. 
[To Tae Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” J 

Srr,—May I point out to “ Coelebs Senior” an aspect of hj 
case which he appears to have overlooked (Spectator 
November 6th)? He tells us with evident pride that he tee 
discovered a device whereby he may evade his legal obliga. 
tions as a citizen. This may reflect credit on his ingenuity: 
not on his patriotism. You, Sir, have written much on the 
“new way of life” and the principles of self-denial. You 
surely cannot hear with approval of men inventing subje. 
fuges of this kind, or moving their investments abroad, » 
that they may save themselves from having to pay what jj 
required by Government for the upkeep and defence of thei; 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., ReGrinarp Lvucag, 


{To tHe Epiror ov Tas “Srectator.”’] 

Srr,—The letters in your columns of “Coelebs Senior” anj 
Aunt “ R.” show that in prospect of increased Death-duties 
people are, as was to be expected, casting about for means to 
protect their families. Your correspondents are evidently 
law-abiding, and wish to use no illegitimate methods, but to 
act in the spirit which led the late Duke of Richmond, by 
devices sanctioned by Scotch law and held sound by the 
Courts, to save a very large amount of Death-duty. 

Would the following suggestion be of any use to “ Coelebs 
Senior” or “R.” ? An insurance office, granting an annuity 
in consideration of money paid to them, incur no liability for 
duty by reason of the benefit arising from the annuitant’s 
death. Nor is the case altered if the purchase be froma 
private person. The transaction is in either case a com- 
mercial one, and, provided it be duly recorded and the price be 
“ full consideration,” it makes no difference that there happens 
to be blood relationship between the parties to it. Further, if 
an uncle proposing to acquire such an annuity considered his 
nephews’ and nieces’ covenant for payment of less value than 
the covenant of a good insurance office, he might say to them: 
“If I buy of you that annuity, you eught for my security to 
invest the purchase-money, together with a supplement of 
your own, in stocks in our joint names, and at my death these 
will be at your disposal.” It is conceivable that he might 
thus acquire from his relatives an annuity so exhaustive of his 
fortune that he would appropriately conclude the arrange 
ments by putting his will in the fire. 

It is a question whether Mr. Lloyd George has taken 
sufficient account of the resources there are, and which rich 
men especially have, for passing on personal property at death 
without the surveillance of Somerset House. I mean such as 
the abandonment or curtailment of settlement, the creation 
of secret and unrecorded confidences, the destruction or non 
keeping of books of account, greatly extended investment in 
bearer bonds, the use of joint banking and other accounts 
here and in other countries, the making of direct gifts in 
such wise that no trace shall be left not even in the donor's 
banking account, all these separately or in combination being 
followed up by the nomination as executor (if such be needed) 
of the officer of a banking, insurance, or other company 6 
strange to the testator’s past affairs that he could come into 
touch with the revenue authorities without the restraints 
under which a member of the family would be with his more 
intimate knowledge. 

I am not recommending these or any means of evading 
payment. They are hateful, but they exist, and truth and 
virtue are in the ante-millennial stage. Evasion, it is to be 
feared, will be stimulated and new methods invented in prt 
portion as the injustice inherent in Socialistic and unequal 
imposts is bronght home to people. And if the Chancellor 4 
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ssful evasion will tend to make the land- 
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- to be incapable of evading the attacks on him, and 
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[To THE Epiror or Tae “ Sprectrator.’’] 
Srr,—May I point out to the lady who wishes to free gifts to 
nieces from duty that if she makes the gift in coin there will 
be no record of the transaction, and unless the recipient 
reports the gift to the jovernment officials no duty can be 
charged ?>—I am, Sir, X&c., 
‘ An OPPONENT OF THE SOCIALIST BUDGET. 
rWe deal with these letters in another column.—Ep. 


Spe ctator. | 





THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 
To rae Eprrom or THe “ Spectaror.”’| 
Siz,—The Unionist Party claim that the country is with 
them, and that it yearns to get rid of the present House of 
Commons, start Tariff Reform, &c., &c. Well, then, why 
should the Peers make an unnecessary revolution by throwing 
out the Finance Bill? They could protest very efficiently by 
being present in the House when the Bill is brought in, and 
by filing solemnly out before the division, leaving it to be 
carried by the Liberal Peers only. If the Unionists are right, 


the next Budget will be made after their own pattern, and they | , Bine 
can take off any taxes they do not like, for with all its faults | of the electors. I think your selection of those topics is 


I do not think the present Budget has created any vested 
interests which would have to be bought off, as a Tariff 
Reform one must do. Surely the above course would be more 
conservative and patriotic than for the Lords to do such an 
unprecedented thing as to throw out a Money Bill, an action 
which must cause confusion in, and the loss of many millions 
to, the Exchequer, at the very moment when they are declaring 
through all their papers that the Navy is starved. You, Sir, 
I believe, call Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George 
revolutionaries. Do you want to give them just cause to cry: 
“La patrie est en danger et les aristocrates sont la cause ” ? 
—I am, Sir, X&c., H. J. Lister. 
The Field House, Crowborough, Sussex. 
[To tage Eprror or tus “ Srectator."’] 

Sir,—The Spectator deserves the gratitude of all believers in 
popular rights ona priori grounds for its advocacy of a 
Referendum on the Budget. Practically, however, apart from 
the further Constitutional difficulty caused by your proposal, 
there are difficulties in obtaining an adequate poll on an 
impersonal issue, and an inadequate poll obviously discounts 
the value of the result. Such difficulties are familiar to all 
students of Swiss politics, and have been met in some cantons, 
though not in the Confederation as a whole, by the institution 
of compulsory voting. But I need not trouble you with 
details here. 

But what a farce it is to profess to be consulting the opinion 
of the country on the Budget by submitting it to the electorate 
ata General Election! Locally, of course, each party will raise 
side-issues,—the state of the Navy, the rights of denomi- 
national schools, Home-rule, the Ellis Barker land-purchase 
scheme for England, the liberality or otherwise of candidates 
towards football clubs, Mr. Churchill’s abusive language, Mr. 
Ure's “frigid and calculated”—let us say conclusions, and 
the possibilities, or impossibilities, of Tariff Reform. And 
behind all these is the Constitutional issue of the right of the 
House of Lords to interfere with finance. Then, again, con- 
stituencies need to be “ weighed as well as counted,”—perhaps 
even more than individual votes. Is Romford, with its forty- 
six thousand voters, to count equally with Newry, which has 
perhaps two thousand? Or is a large Scottish or English 
manufacturing constituency with a large Trade-Unionist 
element to count for no more than one in the East End of 
London, with a considerable admixture of alien, or virtually 
alien, voters P—I an, Sir, &c, J. S. Mann, 








THE BUDGET REFERENDUM. 
(To raz Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Srr,—The cry raised by a section of the Unionist Party in 
favour of a “ Budget Referendum” would be amusing were it 
not significant of the change that has come over public opinion 
during the last thirty years and more. Hitherto scouted by 
Tories and Liberals alike, the “ Referendum” at last finds a 
sponsor in the Tory Party sitting in Opposition, and is 
avowedly proposed on accidental and party tactical grounds 
alone. If the Referendum is applicable to Budget proposals, 
why not to all Governmental measures? Is the Tory Party 
prepared for so stupendous a Constitutional change as that ? 
If not, why not? Again, under the Constitution, or at least 
under Constitutional practice, an “appeal to the country” 
lies with the responsible Government of the day; but under 
this new “wild-cat” proposal—I hope the term will be 
forgiven—that appeal would lie with the House of Lords: is 
the House of Lords trusted to that extent? If there be any 
saving virtue in the Referendum, it must find expression in a 
general, and not in an accidental, operation depending on the 
exigencies of party tactics. Are the Tories prepared for 
that? Are the Liberals? I write as an old man who, as yet, 
has never registered a Liberal vote, nor abstained from giv%g 
an unbroken support to the Conservative Party,—the position 
of the one I can, and do, respect, but for the other I have a 
profound distrust. Still, for all that, I have for years past 
been, and still am, a convinced SocraList. 


UNIONIST POLICY. 
[To tue Eviror or tHe “ Sprectatror.”’] 
Srr,—You do well to urge our leaders in the Unionist Party 
to formulate a constructive, and not merely obstructive, policy 
on the various topics which are now prominent in the minds 


judicious, but among them Iam satisfied by personal experi- 
ence that universal contributory insurance against old age, 
invalidity, and, if possible, non-employment, might advan- 
tageously be placed, and would serve to attract a very large 
number of the best class of voters. It is true that we 
Unionists neither claim nor desire a monopoly of this far- 
reaching scheme, the Committee for its advancement, of which 
Sir Edward Brabrook is chairman, being composed of men of 
all parties; but I am convinced that not only honour, but 
political pro&t, will attach to the party which is foremost in 
promoting it. To declare to win with Tariff Reform only 
spells, in my opinion, disaster.— 1 am, Sir, &e 
CONSERVATOR. 

[Provided the burden accepted by the State is kept within 
bounds, we heartily agree that the measure suggested should 
occupy an important position in the Unionist programme. 
As advocates of thrift, we regard insurance against old age, 
invalidity, and, if possible, unemployment as a matter of the 
utmost benefit. Any scheme which is truly, and not merely 
nominally, contributory will have our full support. We feel 
sure that proposals which are endorsed by Sir Edward 
Brabrook will be thoroughly sound in this respect.—Eb. 
Sp ctator. | 

THE UNIONIST PARTY AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS. 
To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPecraTor 

Srz,—You advise your readers to get rid of the present 
Government, even at the risk of putting the Tariff Reformers 
in power. You prefer them rather than a Ministry under the 
control of Socialists. Your evidence of this control is the 
Old-Age Pensions Act. One might accept the advice more 
easily if one were sure that a new Government would oppose 
Socialism. I enclose a leaflet issued by the Somerset Division 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations, which 
asks for my support because the Conservatives in the present 
House of Commons have attempted to enlarge the pension 
scheme at a cost of “fourteen millions instead of th present 
nine millions,” and “have ensured at an ear ly date a wider and 
more kindly application of the Old-Age Pensions Act.” In case 
you think the case merely local, I note that a London Con- 
servative newspaper lately repeated day after day on its front 
page “ Tarif’ Reform Means Pensions at 65 Years.” Recollect- 
ing your long and able defence of free exchange, | find it 
difficult to believe that the Spectator advises me to vote for 































































immediate Protection and an addition of five millions to the 
pension fund.—I am, Sir, &c., AVALON. 

[The leaflet in question is a piece of disgraceful political 
demagogy, and should be repudiated—though we dare say it 
will not be—by the Central Conservative Office. But our 
correspondent must remember that to prove a taint of 
Socialism in the Unionists is not to clear the Liberals. When 
both sides are smirched we must choose the less bemired. 
But can any reasonable man doubt that there is less danger 
of Socialism from the Unionists than the Liberals? The 
former may talk Socialism, but they will not go much beyond 
talk—They talked of old-age pensions for years, but they 
never got beyond the stage of loquacious indecision —We do 
not wish to defend such a course. It is not only disingenuous, 
but very bad tactics. But those who, like ourselves, are not 
mere party men may and should take the fact into considera- 
tion. As for Tariff Reform, a great deal will have to be done 
before it is accomplished. Meantime we mean to grapple with 
the danger that is nearest. That danger is Socialism. To be 
deflected from fighting Socialism because of a bogy in the 
future which may never materialise would be most foolish. 
A wise combatant does not refuse to hit the head within 
reach because there is another for the moment out of his 
reach.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. T. P. O'CONNOR ON THE LORDS. 

[To raw Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—In a speech delivered by Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Chicago 
on November 3rd (to which I listened) he besmirched the 
reputation of the House of Lords in such a manner that any 
one who listened to it could form no other conclusion than 
that British “noblemen” are the most depraved human 
beings in the world. “If you believe in the efficacy of prayer, 
pray that the House of Lords throw out the Budget,” said 
Mr. O’Connor to his audience. “If they reject the Budget, 
their doom is sealed.” In view of the fact that Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., the day previously said—in the course of an 
interview with a reporter of the Tribune—that the Budget is 
“revolutionary,” I think that the House of Lords would be 
shirking its duty if it had to pass the Budget, instead of 
rejecting it, and beseeching the British public, not to pray, but 
to decide by means of the Referendum or a General Election 
whether there must be introduced a revolution in methods of 
British taxation. For I think no Legislature, even in the most 
democratic, plutocratic, or autocratic countries, has the right 
or the power to create a revolution without the will and 
consent of the people. When Mr. O’Connor said that the 
Budget is revolutionary, he unconsciously endorsed Lord 
Rosebery’s Budget speech, and consequently did irreparable 
damage to the prestige of his friend Mr. Lloyd George, who 
called Lord Rosebery’s Budget speech “a soft-nosed torpedo.” 
For the information of the Liberal Party, I quote Mr. 
O’Connor’s exact words :— 

“The two great parties are at ‘outs.’ They are hopelessly at 
variance over the Free-trade question, and just now at sword’s- 
point over the Budget. This Budget affects in revolutionary 
manner the methods of taxation in this country. It is therefore 
of vital importance to the people. In connexion with its passage 
or rejection each party is striving to rob the other of whatever 
social and political prestige it possesses.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., JoHAN P. A. DEMPERS 


(Transvaal Boer). 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 





THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To rue Eprror or rae “ Srrcrator.’’} 
Srr,—“ A Moderate Liberal” in your issue of the 13th inst. 
demurs to my criticism of his attitude in the matter of the 
Budget, but proceeds to justify me by saying that he supports 
the Budget because he does not regard it as so great an evil 
as the accession to power of Mr. Balfour. That is exactly my 
ease. He and others know the Budget to be bad, as enacting 
certain injustices. But they will accept and give power to 
those injustices because they fear that if they do not a greater 
evil will befall the country. They, in other words, leave God 
altogether out of the question. They will countenance what 
they know to be evil rather than believe that if they are 
faithful the good will prevail. That is the spirit, not o! 
modernity only, but of all time, which is most dangerous to 
higb principle. What I advance (and I firmly believe a study 
of experience and history will justify me) is that what is on a 
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calm consideration found to be unjust and I y:., 
be fearlessly opposed, as Tennyson says, “in scorn should 
quence. “A Moderate Liberal ” says he does not Suppose a 
understand the intensity of Nonconformist objection — 
Education Act of 1902. I amin no way concerned to q Ae 
that Act, and wish to see it amended, so as to Satisfy as — 
people as possible. But what on earth has it got to ae a 
the question we are debating, which is whether ono A. 
assist what one knows to be evil for fear that mat 
worse should happen hereafter? Does “A Moderate Liheral 
assert that only championship of this Budget can defeat 
Tariff Reform and the other evils a Tory Ministry would / 

rather might) inflict on us? If so, I am strongly at issue a 
him on the facts of the case, and believe I could, = 


“ 2 . if Space werg 
available, establish my views.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Srvex, 





THE LAND POLICY OF NEW ZEALAND, 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”} 

Srr,—In your issue of August 14th I see that Mr. Spende 
see? ; er 
seeks to justify the land values taxation in England by 
comparing it with the Land-taxes in New Zealand. Noy: 
was such an unhappy comparison! As a landowner of some 
years’ standing both in England and New Zealand, I haye , 

fair experience of the relative taxation of either country. 

It is true that we have a moderate Land-tax in New 
Zealand, and that it is assessed on undeveloped valves, but 
this is done in order that the owner may develop his property 
with the full knowledge that his improvements will not 
increase his taxes. The local rates are assessed on both the 
undeveloped and improved values, but they are a mere fle. 
bite compared with the heavy and increasing rates that land 
has to pay in England. Again, the valuation of undeveloped 
values is a very simple matter in a new country, where the 
number of sheep the land in its prairie state would carry to 
the acre is taken as a basis; but who shall say on what basis 
undeveloped values in an old country like England can be 
taken? Mr. Spender quotes the Act of 1908, under which 
estates of £200,000 value will pay a Land-tax of 24 per cent, but 
estates of this size in New Zealand can be literally counted on 
one’s fingers. 

The whole trend of legislation, both here and in Australia, is 
to bring land under closer settlement ; but the Government do 
not start operations by piling burdens on to the land, rather 
they seek that the purchaser shall be in the position to make 
a good living and speedily repay the purchase-money. Surely 
one of England’s most crying needs is a rural population who 
can own and make a living out of small holdings of land; 
how otherwise shall we maintain the physique of the nation, 
and what better remedy could be found for the increasing 
Socialism ? I venture to think that there are few large, or 
even moderate-sized, landowners in England who would not 
be glad to sell a portion of their estates under some such 
scheme of closer settlement as obtains here; yet the policy 
of the present Government can only be in the direction of 
driving more people into the towns. 

Here land pays no tithe and no Income-tax. The holders 
of large blocks suitable for closer settlement are subject t 
compulsory sale, and it is no doubt very disagreeable tos 
landowner to be compelled to sell, but it must be remembered 
that he always has the option of retaining his homestead and 
a thousand acres, and in addition he has the consolation of 
knowing that he will receive a fair price and will also le 
benefiting his country. This is a very different matter from 
being taxed out of existence, and it must be remembered 
that it is the smaller landowners in England who will 
go to the wall first. In conclusion, I may state that farmen 
in this district are giving up to £30 an acre for good wheat- 
land, and doing well at the price; while I should like to ask 
Mr. Spender what is the price of Essex wheat-land a few 
miles distant from the greatest market the world has seen‘ 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. M. Burpox. 

Woodbury, South Canterbury, New Zealand. 





STATE RAILWAYS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To rae Eprron or tas “Sprecraror.’’) 
Srr,—The enclosed is an extract from a letter which I have 
just received from my brother, a farmer in New Zealand. | 
thought it might possibly be of interest to your readers.— 
[ am, Sir, &c., A Liperal. 
“I hope your prophecy re Messrs. Lloyd George and Churchill 
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If people could only have an experience 
1 railways such as we have here, they would not 

‘te the idea a moment. Express trains taking two hours 
tolerate sto go thirty-eight miles (schedule time), an abso- 
fifty minutes all consideration for convenience of passengers, 
Jute lack wd rd of ordinary businesss methods to get or create 
and a dist e things and many others appertain to State owner- 
trade,—then ow it. And why 2 In the first place, no officials ever 
ship a8 W° except for dishonesty ; all promotion is by interest or 
get the ae id of course there is no competition in any shape or form. 
rer pcel is the most extraordinary feature of all, there is a fearful 
eS f putting up the value of suburban lands by running a 
- nant, fast, and punctual service of trains at cheap fares in and 
freque ~ larger towns. This must astonish the ordinary visitor, 
= Zs tute lack of all suburban traffic. The cost of construction 
the a thing diabolical. Just fancy a line running from a seaport 
aia interior, only twelve miles long, taking eight years to 
paar and costing £10,000 per mile, with practically no 
yo nkments, cuttings, or tunnels, and only one small suspension 
lee of about forty feet, this over dead-level ground. Andas for 
. heing & Protectionist people, of all the absurdities this is the 
most absurd, An agricultural people in a country suited only for 
wriculture, whose market is the world, actually artificially 
snereasing the cost of every singlo thing they buy, from labour 
upwards ! Increasing their cost of production in every direction, 
und not being able in any way to increase their selling price, is as 
akin to madness as anything I ever heard, saw, or read of. I here 
. only one thing wrong with New Zealand, and that is the 
: It will take generations to recover from Seddon. 


gill turn out correctly. 
i 


of State-ownes 


our 


Government. 


Ward is a sitter on the fence, and will go down soon, and the 





sooner the better. 





AN EPIGRAM FOR MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “Srauctrator.’’] 
Srr.—I happen to know that the excellent Greek epigram for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which you published last 
week refers to his Newcastle, and not to his Limehouse, 
speech. The author originally headed it “ Newcastle,” and to 
a Greek scholar the allusion is obvious. “ Acharnai’’ was the 
Neweastle of Attica. Limehouse would be better represented 
by the Peiraens Iwill not reveal the authorship; suffice it 
to say that the Newcastle epigram is the work of a Newcastle 
scholar.—I am, Sir, &ce., OXONIENSIS. 
[As the epigram in question was disfigured by some wrong 
cents in the copy sent to us, we are glad of the opportunity 
to repeat it in its correct form ;— 
"Ev rais "Ayapvais Snuaywyixdy répas 
Tovs yhv Exovtas Aooper yewpyds Gr. 
Acharnai, as another correspondent reminds us, was _ the 
deme where the charcoal came from.—Epb. Spectator. } 





[To rue Eprtor or tar “ Srectator.’’] 
$m—I was much amused by the Greek epigram that 
appeared in the Spectator last week. The policy of taxing 
“ungotten” minerals further recalls the task assigned by 
Milton to Mammon :— 
“ By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransacked the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their Mother Earth 


For treasures better hid.” 

—* Paradise Lost,” I., 684. 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Harpina. 
Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, Staffs. 


CHEDDAR GORGE. 

(To rae Epitor or Tae “ Spxctator.”’] 
Sizr,—You were kind enough to publish last August a letter 
about the steps that we (the National Trust) are taking to 
save this Gorge from destruction, and the result of that letter 
has been that many subscriptions have been sent in. We 
have raised £500 out of the necessary £1,100 which must 
be raised by the end of March if the Cheddar Gorge is to be 
safeguarded for all time. A letter just received from Tas- 
mania is worth quoting in this connexion. Our correspondent 
writes :— 

“2 am not in Somersetshire, and have little cash to spare, 
but seeing your letter in the Spectator of August 2lst, I 
enclose P.O.0. for £1. After having been over much of 
the world, I recall no place which seemed to have more of 


the Divine Presence, and the quarrying I saw there disgusted 


me more than if it had been going on in Wells Cathedral. The 
‘Greeks and Romans would have held such a place sacred, and 
nothing reflects more on local feeling than that the destruction 
should have been allowed, or having been begun should have 
continued so long. When there 1 did what I could by writing to 
the papers and the local authoriti: s, but I was told that nothing 
could be done. This Gorge has been in formation during the 
whole of the Mesozoic 


and Tertiary times. ..... There are 
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people who if the New Jerusalem were to descend from God out 
of the heavens would only look upon it as so much per ton for road 
material.” 

I take this opportunity of saying that local meetings to 
raise the necessary funds for the protection of the Gorge have 


been arranged for December Ist at 3.20, at the house of 


Stanley Badock, Esq., Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, and on 


December 2nd at Weston-super-Mare, at The Bungalow, at 


7.30 in the evening. 


Might I be allowed to remind your 


readers interested in the work of the National Trust that next 
Tuesday, the 23rd inst., the annual meeting will be held in 
the Koyal Society's Rooms at Burlington House at 3.30, when 


H.R.H. the Princess Louise will preside ? 


At this meeting 


further particulars of the Cheddar Gorge Fund will be given. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
The Abbey, Carlisle. 


H. D. RAwnNs.Ley. 





BRITISH HEROES. 


{To tax Eprron or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—The following is from Sir Charles Napier's “Campaign 
against the Robber Tribes of the Upper Scinde ” :— 


“A detachment of troops was marching along a valley, the cliffs 
overhanging which were crested by the enemy, 


A sergeant, with 


eleven men, chanced to become separated from the rest by taking 
the wrong side of a ravine, which they expected soon to terminate, 


but which suddenly deepened into 


The 


an impassable chasm. 


officer in command signalled to the party an order to return, 


They mistook the signal for a command to charge ; 
fellows answered with a cheer, and charged. 


the brave 
At the summit of 


the steep mountain was a triangular platform, defended by a 


breastwork, behind which were seventy of the foe. 


On they went, 


charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven against seventy. 


The contest could not long be doubtful with such odds. 


One after 


another they fell ; six upon the spot, the remainder hurled back- 


wards ; 
number, 


but not until they had slain nearly twice their own 
There is a custom, we are told, amongst the hillmen, 


that when a great chieftain of their own falls in battle, his wrist 
is bound with a thread either of red or green, the red denoting the 


highest rank. 
threw their bodies over the precipice. 


According to custom, they stripped the dead, and 
When their comrades came, 


they found their corpses stark and gashed ; but round both wrists 
of every British hero was twined the red thread.” 


—I am, Sir, X&e., 


James E. REYNOLDs. 


Ventura, California. 
[This is, of course, the incident immortalised in Doyle’s 


noble poem, “The Red Thread of Honour,”—assuredly the 
most moving of modern ballads.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








{To tue Eprron or tae “ Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—A few years ago I met a miner in the West Australian 


| goldfields. The following is an account of a piece of heroism 


| 


his mate had sunk a shaft. 


on his part which I think can seldom be surpassed :—He and 


His mate placed a dynamite 


| charge in the bottom of the shaft, lit the slow match, and 








then climbed up the ladder to get out of danger. 
had got nearly to the top he fell and broke his leg. 

to his mate that he could not get out. His mate went down and 
carried him out whilst the slow match was burning. He got him 
to the top with about one second to spare before the dynamite 
exploded. 
hero one day whilst I was walking with a friend, a prominent 
member of the Legislative Council. 
hero: 
bravery, and I hope I shall be able to get you the Albert 
Medal.” 
d——d medal, Mr. ——. 
forgotten this hero’s name. 


Sir,- 
have been horrified at the cruelty practised on the oxen which 


draw the carts laden with marble from the quarries to the saw- 
mills. 


which have rolled down 
they are cut across by gutters in which the wheels often stick. 


Some idea of the state of these roads* may be gathered from tho 
fact that carts frequently take four hours, and sometimes six, to 
cover one mile. 
weighing some tons, are drawn by eight or ten pairs of oxen ; 
when all the pairs but one have turned a corner of the narrow 
winding valleys, the whole 
remaining pair, assisted by men who work at the 
crowbars ; 
with nails in the tenderest parts of 
a fire is lighted under them, until, to escape from their terrible 


When he 
He shouted 


The sequel ia still more interesting. I met this 
My friend said to the 
“T have been to the Governor about your late deed of 
The reply was as follows, viz.: “I do not want your 
He was my mate.” I regret I have 
Iam, Sir, X&c., 
REGINALD GILBERT. 

Llanelwedd Hall, Builth Wells, Breconshire. 





CRUELTY TO OXEN AT CARRARA, 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator,”’] 
All who have visited the beautiful valleys of Carrara must 


The surface of the roads is covered with large stones 
the mountain sides, and at intervals 


Many of them, bearing a single block of marble 


be dragged by the 
wheels with 
beaten and goaded 
sometimes 


weight must 


are mercilessly 


the animal 
the body, while 


then 
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sufferings, they make a supreme effort and move the load. Many 
have died under the strain. 

The Naples Society for the Protection of Animals has had an 
inspector at Carrara for three years. Improvement must neces- 
sarily be slow where one man alone has to cope with the tratflic 
from a thousand quarries; yet he had done much good, there 
being now few animals with sores, while the use of long nails for 
prodding has been almost abolished, and overloading greatly 
diminished. But it is now feared that even this one inspector 
must be withdrawn owing to want of funds, as the Carrara branch 
has never received any local support, and has a deficit of £150? 
May I earnestly beg your generous readers to come to the aid of 
these unhappy animals? Contributions will be gratefully received 
by Princess Mele Barese (née Mackworth Praed), 2 Via Vittoria, 
Naples, or by myself.—I am, Sir, &c., S. Harrorp ADLAM. 

30 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 


Ws have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker ... £1 1 0| Home-Ruler ... ove 
John 8. Gibb ... 1 0 O| W. Arthur Lupton 
Miss F. Buckley =m «. 010 O| Mrs. Olive C. Burton 
The Misses Ellis... wo 5 0 OE. MB. a 

J. St. Loe Strachey ... 0| Anonymous... 
Anon, Scotland aa 0 | Miss L. Thomas 

, + ae act 0 | Subscriber 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the meatier of 
wiew is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 


signed with 


as 
or point 


PO 
cine 
SONG OF THE GUNS AT SEA. 

O near! O hear! 
Across the sullen tide, 
Across the echoing dome horizon-wide, 
What pulse of fear 
Beats with tremendous boom ? 
What call of instant doom 
With thunderstroke of terror and of pride, 
With urgency that may not be denied, 
Reverberates upon the heart’s own drum, 
Come! ...Come!... for thou must come! 


Come forth, O Soul, 

This is thy day of power. 

This is the day and this the glorious hour 

That was the goal 

Of thy self-conquering strife. 

The love of child and wife— 

The fields of Earth and the wide ways of Thought— 
Did not thy purpose count them all as nought 

That in this moment thou thy self mayst give 

And in thy country’s life for ever live ? 


Therefore rejoice 

That in thy passionate prime, 

Youth’s nobler hope disdained the spoils of Time, 

And thine own choice 

Fore-earned for thee this day. 

Rejoice! rejoice to obey 

Tn the great bour of life that men call Death 

The beat that bids thee draw heroic breath, 

Deep-throbbing till thy mortal heart be dumb, 

Come! ...Come!.. . the time is come! 
HENRY NEWDOLT. 


BOOKS. 


A POISONOUS BOOK.* 
Tr has long been the rule of the Spectator to avoid giving the 





caused by the extra publicity of a review. Such an excent; 
is to be found in Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel, Ann Wt 
We have headad this article “ A Poisonous Book.” and that ; 
the epithet which we desire deliberately t ee... 
E om wtely to apply to it, I: 
a book capable of poisoning the minds of those who read . 
Our readers will, we feel sure, acquit us of being ementendie 
and exaggeratedly Puritanical in our attitude. We go , 
desire to set up any too exacting moral standard pp 
condemn a book altogether because it may take a much f _ 
view of the relations of the sexes than we ourselves hold ms 
consistent with the public welfare. We do not wish to boycot 
or denounce any and every book which does not accept < 
ethical standard of Christianity. Again, we should not area. 
of denouncing a book as likely to poison the minds of men a 
women merely because it was coarse in language, or dealt 
plainly, or eyen brutally, with the facts of human life. Between 
such books and a book like Ann Veronica there is a gulf dee 
and wide. Ann Veronica has not a coarse word in it, uses 
the “suggestive” passages open to any very severe criticism 
The loathing and indignation which the book inspires in ys 
are due to the effect it is likely to have in undermining that 
sense of continence and self-control in the individual which 
is essential to a sound and healthy State. The book is based 
on the negation of woman’s purity and of man’s good faith 
in the relations of sex. It teaches, in effect, that there is 
no such thing as woman’s honour, or if there is, it is only 
to be a bulwark against a weak temptation. When the 
temptation is strong enough, not only is the tempted person 
justified in yielding, but such yielding becomes not merely 
inevitable but something to be welcomed and glorified, ]f 
an animal yearning or lust is only sufficiently absorbing, jt 
is to be obeyed. Self-sacrifice is a dream and self-restraint 
a delusion. Such things have no place in the muddy worlg 
of Mr. Wells’s imaginings. His is a community of scuffing 
stoats and ferrets, unenlightencd by a ray of duty or 
abnegation. 


We do not wish to make appeal solely to the principles of 
Christian morality or to the sanctions of religion, though to 
our mind that appeal is the strongest and greatest of all. 
What we want to do on the present occasion is to ask even 
those whose ears are deaf to such an appeal whether they 
think that it is possible to build up a self-sustained and a 
permanent State upon the basis which underlies not only Mr. 
Wells’s latest novel, but so considerable a section of the 
thinking and writing which are described as modern.—Mr, 
Wells, for example, terms his book a “ modern love story.”— 
Unless the citizens of a State put before themselves the 
principles of duty, self-sacrifice, self-control, and continence, 
not merely in the matter of national defence, national pre- 
servation, and national well-being, but also of the sex relation- 
ship, the life of the State must be short and precarious. 
Unless the institution of the family is firmly founded and 
assured, the State will not continue. We are far from saying 
that the duty of self-control and continence in the interests 
of the family is not as imperative upon the man as upon the 
woman, but at the same time one must note the universal 
instinct of mankind in placing the duty of self-restraint in 
this issue in a special degree upon the woman,—just as the 
duty of giving his life for the State is imposed in a special 
degree upon the man. It is not for nothing that the world 
has learned to think of a woman’s honour as involving a 
peculiar self-sacrifice. The gencral voice of mankind is right 
when, if it speaks of a woman's dishonour, it means thereby 
a sacrifice of her purity in mind and body. 

It must not be suppocel that we wish to insist upon 
a different standard for the woman than for the man. 
If we have appeared to dwell more on the woman’s 
obligation, it is because the book in question is primarily 
a woman’s book, and tells the story of a woman's voluntary 
fall from honour and self-respect. Yet at the same time, 
though not in anything approaching the same detail—indeed, 
only incideutally--Mr. Wells has depicted the faithlessness 
of a man to his marriage vows. Such faithlessness is 





advertisement of scandal to any book, and especially to any 
novel, which appears to us to be in its essence depraved, and | 
therefore likely to do injury to those who read it. When, how- | 
ever, the poison is contained in a work by some popular and ; 
well-known author, little or no additional harm can be 





* Ann Veronica, By WH. G, Wells, London: T, Fisher Unwin. [6s.! | 


treated as something to be just as easily and as lightly dis- 
regarded as a woman’s loss of virtue. He who passes 3% 
the hero of the book is an erotic science lecturer. When be 
accepts the advances of one of the girl members of his 
class, he makes it quite clear to her that he has broken his 
own marriage vows in circumstances of bestial depravity. 
He does not even plead the force of a great passion for 
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adultery, but merely opportunity. He had the 
ebauching the wife of his intimate friend and of 
hful to his own wife, and he points out how very 
val it was of him to seize that chance. 

= sibly a certain number of the readers of this 

mead marae at that even if the book is not one to be 
po velhenr to the young person, we have used the language 
pines geration in our strictures upon it. We shall be told 
é aaa is a great deal of charm, and even of goodness, in 
po Veronica, that to understand all is to pardon all, and 
that “to step aside is human.” No doubt it is. We should 
be the last to condemn in harsh or vindictive terms the 
Ann Veronicas of real life. But while it is human to err and 
Christlike to pity and forgive, the great duties and prohibi- 
tions of life remain, and woe to those who cover them with 
the slime of their faint-scented sophistries. Boswell tells us 
of a conversation in which he defended with sophistical 
excuses a woman who had betrayed her husband. Dr. Johnson 
ent him short with his immortal—“ My dear Sir, never 
accustom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. The 
goman’s a ———, and there’s an end on’t.”. Mark that 
he did not say, and of course did not mean, that the 
woman was necessarily bad all through, that she was to 
be condemned unmercifully, that she had no excuses for 
her action, or that her sin was unforgivable. He knew human 
life far too well, saw it too steadily and saw it too much as a 
whole, to take up so pedantic or cloistered a notion of the 
relations of the sexes. He was determined, however, not to 
allow a piece of dangerous and demoralising sophistry to pass 
unmasked, and this, humbly following his example, is what 
we desire to do in the case of the poisonous and pernicious 


chance of d 
being unfait 


teaching of Ann Veronica. 


slightest outward touch. If you looked at him he would spit 
poison, and he would wind himself into an endless meshwork 
of intrigues and suspicions if you did not. But it was not 
only in malignity apd contortions that Pope’s sensitiveness 
showed itself; throtghout his life he gave proof of a tender- 
ness which was something more than a merely selfish 
susceptibility, and of a power of affection as unmistakable 
as his power of hate. In spite of hysterical bickerings and 
downright quarrels, his relations with the Blounts were 
animated by a sincere and generous friendship; with all his 
egoism and vanity, he never lost his profound admiration for 
the only one of his contemporaries who was as great a writer 
as himself,—Swift; and his devotion to his mother forms 
one of the most touching episodes in the whole history of 
letters. 

These characteristics are expressed with remarkable dis- 
tinctness in all the well-known portraits of Pope, especially in 
the fine Kneller reproduced in the present work, where the 
poet’s face, with the large eyes and quivering mouth, seems to 
be the battle-ground of discordant emotions the intensity of 
which is the intensity of disease. And precisely similar 
qualities are to be found stamped on every page of 
Pope’s poetry. Why it is that this fact should be per- 
sistently ignored by the great majority of readers is 
one of the puzzles of criticism; but it is certain that, 
whatever view may be held of Pope’s character, his 
works are almost universally regarded as examples of cold, 
lifeless, and unimpassioned writing. One reason for this is, 
no doubt, as “George Paston” suggests, that habit of trite 
moralising which Pope shared with his age, and which pro- 
duces upon the casual reader an impression of conventionality 
and insincerity. But perhaps a more potent cause of mis- 








ALEXANDER POPE.* 
“THERE is a certain type of reader (more common than is 
generally supposed),” says “ George Paston,” “‘ who, when the 
name of Pope is mentioned,exclaims: ‘Pope! That's the man 
who said, “ Whatever isis right.”’” A little more searching of 
the memory, and he recalls that Pope was also responsible for 
such platitudes as “The proper study of mankind is man” 
and “An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” He shows 
a tendency to confuse Pope with Solomon, and he has been 
known to attribute a line from the “ Essay on Man” to Shake- 


speare. It is to this type of reader that the author more | 


especially dedicates the present “ plain chronicle of the life 
and work of the poet”; and to all such these two volumes, with 
their easy, unaffected style, their unstinted reproductions of 
Pope’s most famous passages, and their numerous illustra- 
tions, may be heartily recommended. Readers to whom 
Pope's history and writings are more familiar will not be 
sorry to have the opportunity of reviewing once again the 
incidents of that singular and vexed career, and of refreshing 
their recollections of many of the finest verses in English 
literature. The biography would have gained if it had been 
less rambling, and if the main outlines of Pope’s career had 
been more clearly indicated. Though some _ interesting 
unpublished correspondence has been collected, it is to be 
regretted that full use has not been made of the work of 
previous scholars. Particularly unfortunate is the omission 
of any reference to Professor Li yunsbury’s elaborate researches 
into the circumstances attending the publication of the early 
editions of the “ Dunciad,”—researches which have thrown 
much fresh light upon the extraordinarily tortuous methods 
employed by Pope in his literary ventures. Examples of 
these methods are, however, to be found in “ George Paston’s ” 
book; Pope’s complicated devices and deceptions relative to 
his correspondence are alone sufficient to indicate the per- 
verted temper of the man. Young's lines on “Julia” have 
often been applied to him :-— 
“For her own breakfast she’ll project a scheme, 
Nor take her tea without a stratagem.” 

And in Pope’s case it is clear enough that this crooked habit 


of mi as si . { eee “Ss ey : 
ind was simply one manifestation of that deformed and For us, however, the matter is clear enough. 


understanding is the form in which Pope wrote. How is it 
possible that verse so regular, so ordered, so scrupulously 
“smooth,” as the eighteenth-century phrase went, 


exact, so 
should be the language of passion? Every one knows that 
g, chafing at artificial 


passion is a rough, disordered, fitful thing, 
rules, and bending the stiff conventions of verse-making to its 
own vigorous and unexpected purposes; the true vehicle for 
passion is the varied blank verse of the Elizabethans, not the 
These considerations, true enough in 


even couplet of Pope. 
general, only serve to prove in Pope's particular case that he 
was an artist of supreme genius; for they simply show—if 

that he succeeded in expressing passion, 
not by means of his medium, but in spite of it. But, after 


all, the whole conception of Pope as an infinitely careful 
craftsman—a laborious inlayer and polisher, whose method of 
work precluded by its very nature the fervour of inspiration— 
is a mistaken one. Pope certainly devoted an immense 
amount of labour to the perfecting of his compositions, more, 
perhaps, than any other of our great poets, save Keats and 
Milton; but it does not follow from this that his writing 
was devoid of the “fine frenzy” of the poet. The more 
closely his work is examined, the more clearly it appears that 
its true nature is spasmodic and fragmentary, that Pope in 
reality is, par excellence, a writer of purple passagea,—a genius, 
that is to say, who worked according to the caprice of inspira- 
tion, by fits and starts. This fact is concealed, not con- 
tradicted, by the elaborate and amazing art with which he 
constructed transitions, smoothed down excrescences, and 
gave to the whole surface of his writing a uniform texture of 
brilliance and grace. What might have been inferred from 
internal evidence alone is substantiated by some curious par- 
ticulars which have come down to us as to his habits of work. 
We know that constantly, during his sleepless nights, Pope 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire for writing. He 
would wake his servant, have candles lighted, and commit to 
paper his seething inspirations. Sometimes this would happen 

One can imagine 


they show anything 


four times in the course of a single night. 
the poet, shaken with excitement, dashing down, in the flicker- 
ing candle-light, his hurried phrases. One can imagine, too, the 
annoyance and the perplexity of the servant; what was there 
in the little gentleman’s writing that called for all that fuss ? 
The unwitting 


sickly state of being which had dwarfed and twisted his body, | servant was attending at the birth of immortalities,—the 


and made one “long disease” of his whole life. 


in modern parlance, a névrose. 


stimuli, his frail organisation responded frantically to the 





ine 





( 9 
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an P pes. his Lifeand Times. By George Paston. With 26 Illustrations, 
idin hotogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols, London: Hutchinson and 


He Was, | blasting of Atossa, the crucifixion of Atticus, the rending of 
Abnormally sensitive to Sporus, or the grand finale of the “ Dunciad.” 


Another erroneous opinion may be briefly noticed. It is 
too commonly held not only that Pope’s matter is frigid and 
unemotional, but that his manner is monotonous and dull. It 
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is unfortunate that “George Paston” has hardly done more 
than touch upon this, the technical side of Pope’s work, and 
perhaps the most important side of all. Pope himself said 
that his first care in writing poetry was for the sound,—a 
statement which may well seem puzzling to those of his 
readers who can find nothing in his couplets but a mechanical 
jingle of syllables, a lifeless “correctness” from which all 
the beauty and variety of true poetry have fled. But the 
indictment of “correctness,” originated by Warton, and 
crystallised by Macaulay in his essay on Byron, is in truth 
fallacious. Pope did not, as Macaulay supposes, strive to he 
“correct ” because he believed that no poetry could be good 
unless it obeyed a certain set of arbitrary rules. He was not 
a theorist, but an artist; he was not concerned with good 
poetry in general, but with the particular kind of poetry which 
he felt himself fitted to produce. That kind depended for its 
very existence upon the observance of strict conventions ; like 
the architecture of Palladio and the music of Haydn, it was, 
by its very nature, a conventional form of art. Thus it must 
either be “correct” or nothing. But an exact, regular, and 
ordered treatment of the heroic couplet no more implies 
mechanical monotony than the rigid form of a fugue. Within 
the limits of the convention there is an infinite scope for subtle 
and dexterous handling, for those fine shades and delicate 
gradations of sound and expression of which the secret is only 
known to the true artist; and it is precisely here that 
Pope is supreme. Impatient readers fail to observe under 
the surface of his “correctness” the marvellous com- 
mand of all the resources of his instrument which he in 
reality displays. Instances crowd his pages; but a single 
contrast will perhaps illustrate the range and height of 
his powers as clearly as any more elaborate citations. 
Pope is not usually thought of as a landscapist in verse; yet 
when he wished he could conjure up in a few words visions of 
rare intensity and exquisite beauty. The following couplet 
from the “ Dunciad” was, he declared, that which best satisfied 
him in the whole of his works :— 

“Lo! Where Meotis sleeps, and hardly flows 

The frozen Tanais through a waste of snows.” 

What a picture of vast and shivering desolation! But let us 
turn to another couplet in the same poem,—a couplet which, 
as orderly, as “smooth,” as “correct,” as the other, yet 
produces, by the same means of subtle vowels and delicately 
weighted stress, an impression extraordinarily different :— 

“ And happy convents, bosomed deep in vines, 

Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines.” 

The verse might have been written by Keats or Tennyson. 
Who can be surprised that Pope said he cared for sound 
more than anything else ? 





SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION.* 
Wirth the possible exception of Wilkes, no Antarctic explorer 
has overcome such peculiar difficulties as Sir E. H. Shackleton. 
When Wilkes touched at Australian ports on his way South 
every amateur critic told him that his vessel was unfit to 
conquer the ice, but he persisted, and made a splendid voyage 
of discovery. The two large volumes before us, furnished 
with marvellous photographs and pleasant coloured plates, 
are the record of how Mr. Shackleton with an inadequate 
equipment made an even grander journey. His difficulties 
began long before he set sail for the South, for he had to 
move heaven and earth to raise the money for his expedition. 
He had taken part in Captain Scott’s memorable expedition, 
but had unfortunately been invalided home. He had seen 
enough, however, to become preoccupied with certain ideas 
for further exploration which required that he should be the 
leader of his own expedition. But how could a young man 
without money pay for an expedition to the South Pole? 
His ambition must have seemed to most of his friends a 
mere dream; but the resolution which later carried him 
through the extremes of suffering manifested itself from 
the beginning, and he received guarantees of money on 
the strength of what he hoped to earn eventually by 
lectures and by the sale of the book describing his 
journey. Well, here is the book, and we trust the sales 





* The Heart of the Antarctic: being the Story of the British Antarctic Expedition, 
1907-1999. By E. H. Shackleton, C.V.0O. With an Introduction by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D.Sc., and an Account of the First Journey to the South Magnetic 
Pole by Professor T. W. Edgeworth David, F.R.S, 2 vols. London: W. 
Heinemann, [36s, net.) 








of it will be large enough to satisfy more th Rr 
expectations. It must have needed great force of cha 
striking personality, and certainly some « maguaien 
Mr. Shackleton to “raise the wind” in the way in which b ~ 
The learned societies had just paid the chief part oo 
expense of Captain Scott’s expedition, and it was matuesd the 
they could do nothing more than express their oman 
With the funds he was able to get privately, Mr. Shoat 
could not afford to buy a better ship than the fvipeateas 
sealer ‘Nimrod.’ At his first examination of her “ton 
disappointed, and was indeed filled with misgivings tien 
his knowledge of her “grew from more to more,” he lensneh 
to have a real love and admiration for this gallant litt 
vessel. The story of how he opened a small office - 
Regent Street as the headquarters of his expedition te 
helped by a secretary and a District Messenger boy on 
had his documents typed by a typewriting firm in the i 
building, is a romance of triumph over difficulties, 

It would be incomprehensible to us if boys should ever 
want to turn to blood-and-thunder stories before they had 
finished the narrative in this book, which culminates in 
the arrival of Mr. Shackleton at a point within a hundred 
geographical sniles of the South Pole. Fortune favours the 
brave, apparently, in financial as well as in physical 
encounters; when Mr. Shackleton’s expedition was «jp 
being” and displayed itself in Colonial harbours, he received 
grants from the Australian and New Zealand Governments 
And the crowning grant of £12,000 from the Imperial 
Government a few weeks ago is fresh in the memories 
of all. 

The scientific programme of the expedition is described jn 
these words :— 


an the author's 


“It was a matter of importance to the scientific world that 

information should be gained regarding the movement of the ice. 
sheet that forms the Barrier. Then I wanted to find out what lay 
beyond the mountains to the south of latitude 82° 17’ and whether 
the Antarctic continent rose to a plateau similar to the one found by 
Captain Scott beyond the western mountains. There was much 
to be done in the field of meteorology, and this work was of 
particular importance to Australia and New Zealand, for these 
countries are affected by weather conditions that have their origin 
in the Antarctic. Antarctic zoology, though somewhat limited, 
as regarded the range of species, had very interesting aspects, and 
I wanted to devote some attention to mineralogy, apart from 
general geology. The Aurora Australis, atmospheric electricity, 
tidal movements, hydrography, currents of the air, ice formations 
and movements, biology and geology, offered an unlimited field 
for research, and the despatch of an expedition seemed to be justified 
on scientific grounds quite apart from the desire to gain a high 
latitude.” 
Every one who has experienced those mountainous seas which 
seem to well up unhindered from the South Pole to the 
Australian and New Zealand coasts will feel that nothing 
less than the almost continuous blizzards that all Antarctic 
explorers suffer from is needed to explainthem. Mr.Shackleton 
proposed to make his winter quarters on a part of the Great 
Barrier which was no lorger in existence when he arrived 
Such are the uncertainties of Polar geography! Miles of solid 
ice continent may suddenly break away and be shattered into 
bergs or attach itself bodily somewhere else to alter the whole 
configuration of the sea-line. Again, the pack-ice with bergs 
embedded in it is for ever cannoning up against the Barrier 
and sheering off again as the wind varies in direction and 
force. Sir Ernest Shackleton describes at least one thrilling 
incident when it was a question of seconds whether the 
‘Nimrod’ would be able to escape through the narrow 
channel between great bergs and the face of the Barrier, 
which was as high as Dover cliffs. There was no chance of 
the ship rising on the ice there; if the masses had met, the 
‘Nimrod’ would have been crushed to pulp, and would now be 
buried to eternity inside the walls of ice. And on touch-and- 
go occasions of that sort, when quickness in handling the ship 
was everything, the conditions were the worst conceivable; 
the rigging of the ship was frozen hard, and a man had 
continually to break away with a pickaxe the ice which 
threatened to freeze the rudder immovably in its well. 

The ascent of Mount Erebus was a fine performance ; both 
the advance party and the supporting party reached the 
summit, and the photographs of the crater, which 1s 
roughly three times as deep as that of Vesuvius, are 
among the most remarkable we have ever seen. When 
the winter was past the expedition made up three sledging 
parties. The first, consisting of Messrs. Shackleton, Acams, 


! Marshall, and Wild, made a dash for the South Pole; the 
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, reached the 
a sehe mountains west of McMurdo Sound. We can 
write briefly only of the first party, which planted the flag on 
a plateau eleven thousand feet high within a hundred miles 
of the Pole. The want of food alone prevented them from 
reaching the Pole itself, which, Sir Ernest Shackleton is 
confident, is to be found on that same plateau. In describing 
this march Sir Ernest Shackleton wisely quotes verbatim from 
his diary, which was “ written up ” daily inside the sleeping- 
bag, and reflects all the difficulties, anxieties, and emotions of 
the moment. It demonstrates to what an extraordinary 
degree luck enters into every “dash” of this kind. When a 
blizzard blew marching was impossible for that day, and the 
four men lay inside the bag eating their hearts out with 
impatience, while the ponies devoured the horse-food, and 
thus reduced by a whole day’s marching the chance of 
reaching the Pole. If there had been more blizzards they 
would not have done what they did, or anything like it; 
but if there had been no blizzards they could have 
reached the Pole. Throughout the march small depdts were 
left behind in caches for the return journey, and the last day’s 
march southwards was a walk without any impedimenta. The 
diary of the return, all downhill though it was with the wind 
behind, cannot be read without emotion. The uphill struggles 
of the outward journey against blizzards had weakened the 
party to such a degree that the shortness of their rations told 
on their health far more than it would have told in ordinary 
circumstances. Most readers will be surprised to learn how 
smalla margin of safety was allowed in the time-tables on 
which the lives of the party depended. If an accident, or an 
exceptional storm, had prevented the four at certain junctures 
from arriving at the depdt laid on their track, it is very 
doubtful whether they would have had enough strength to 
hold out for twenty-four hours without food. One even has 
the impression that if Providence had not regularly intervened 
to bring them to their depéts, and back to the ship just before 
it was too late to rejoin her, England would now be mourning 
another tragedy in the long list of sacrifices to Polar dis- 


explored 





covery. We can give only one extract as an example from | 


the diary of the march. It tells its own tale :— 

“We are appallingly hungry. We are down to about half a 
pannikin of half-cooked horse-meat a meal and four biscuits a 
day. We covered thirteen miles to-day, with the temperature 
from zero to minus 7° Fahr. ‘There are appearances of wind from 
the south, long windy streamers of torn stratus. We are so weak 
now that even to lift our depleted provision bag is an effort. 
When we break camp in the morning we pull the tent off the poles 
and take it down before we move the things inside, for the effort 
of lifting the sleeping-bags, &c., through the doorway is too great. 
Atnight when we have come to camp we sometimes have to lift 
our legs one at a time with both hands in getting into the tent. 
It seems a severe strain to lift one’s feet without aid after we have 


stiffened from the day’s march. Our fingers are extremely painful. | 


Some of us have big blisters that burst occasionally.” 
Naturally the thoughts of the four turned on food with an 
obsession which approached mania; they talked of little else, 
and they dreamed at night of tantalising banquets which ever 
receded before them. 

The book only summarises the scientific results of the 
expedition. Ifthe first life upon the globe appeared, as is 
supposed, at the Polar caps because they were the first places 
to become sufliciently cool, the extraordinary rotifers are 
probably a survival of that primary life. It seems to be 
almost impossible to kill these infinitesimal creatures; they 
are not large enough to retain any body warmth in the cold 
all round them, yet they can be exposed to any known degree 
of cold, and “ frozen in” and “thawed out” without any visible 
harm. They do die—in fact their lives are short—but it is 
difficult to say why they should. Another indication of an 
earlier life is the discovery of coal, or “mother of coal.” It 
will be remembered that coal was also discovered in the 
Arctic circle. Sir Ernest Shackleton has just the right 
combination of scientific interests and love of reckless 
adventure, and in this book we see the two sides of him 
balancing one another to perfection. The book will take its 
place among the great records of adventure in our language. 





MR. MEREDITH’S LAST POEMS.* 
THESE last poems show that the voice of the master kept to 
the end its splendid resonance and his heart its unconquerable 


By George Meredith. London: A, Constable and Co, 


* Last Poems, 
[4s. 6d. net. } 


| “slate-capped towers 





South Magnetic Pole; and the third | youth. In the sixty pages of this little book there is nothing 


which repeats his highest poetic achievement. That was, 
indeed, to be expected, for the strength for great flights was 
ebbing when he wrote. But the spirit is untouched, and not 
only the philosophy remains, but much of the melody which 
fifty years ago seemed to many the authentic voice of youth 
and spring. “ Youth and Age” renews the confession of faith 
of “ Love in the Valley” :— 
“ Once I was part of the music I heard 
On the boughs or sweet between earth and sky, 
For joy of the beating of wings on high 
My heart shot into the breast of the bird. 
I hear it now and I see it fly 
And a life in wrinkles again is stirred, 
My heart shoots into the breast of the bird, 
As it will for sheer love till the last long sigh.” 
He could write a lyric, such as “The Years bad Worn their 
Season’s Belt,” which has all the magic of his earliest work. 
But, as was natural, in these last days Mr. Meredith’s 
thoughts turned from the personal to the national, and the 
finest poems are concerned with the State. Nelson has never 
been celebrated more nobly than in the two magnificent 
poems, “ October 21, 1905,” and “ Trafalgar Day.” In the 
sonnet “ The Warning” with one of his strange yet pregnant 
metaphors he points the danger of a too vaulting Imperial 
ambition. In “The Call” he pleads for a people in arms, 
for the insurance of peace by true national defence. We 
could wish that its stanzas were imprinted on the heart of 
every citizen :— 
“Our people ene! Nor they with strength 
Dependent on a single arm ; 
Alert, and braced the whole land’s length, 
Rejoicing in their manhood’s charm 
For friend or foe ; to succour, not to harm. 
Has ever weakness won esteem ? 
Or counts it as a prized ally! 
They who have read in History deem 
It ranks among the slavish fry 
Whose claims to live justiciary Fates deny.” 
“The Voyage of the ‘Ophir’ ” contains one stanza which sums 
up in final words the meaning of Empire at its highest :— 
“ Australian, Canadian, 
To tone old veins with streams of youth, 
Our trust be on the best in man 
Henceforth, and we shall prove that truth, 
Prove to a world of brows down-bent 
That in the Britain thus endowed, 
Imperial means beneficent, 
And strength to service vowed.” 


THE FRENCH PROCESSION.* 

In a certain way Madame Duclaux is a better critic of 
the literature of her adopted country than any of its own 
sons or daughters can be. She is just so far removed as to 
be able to look on, and thus to see more distinctly, to judge 
more fairly, than those who are themselves borne along in 
the crowd which she watches from her Paris balcony. For 
we know very well that as she looks over her plane-trees and 
’ there is not much room in her vision 
for strolling priests, pious ladies, nurses, and children; it is 
“the pageant, ever passing, which is the continuous genius of 
a people,” that fills the eyes of her mind. 

With all her Frenchness, her intimate knowledge of the 
French character and way of thought, Madame Duclaux is 
not French. There are few persons, few writers, whom the 
term “cosmopolitan” suits so well; and this makes her 
an ideal critic of the nation and the literature with which she 
is most in sympathy. Nothing can be more delightful than 
this book, in which in a series of chapters of varying length 
she describes for us the figures she has found most impressive, 
each “wonderful creature infinitely French, a marvel in 
himself and a compendium of bis age,”—figures on which, for 
her, the light suddenly strikes, distinguishing them from the 
crowd in which they move along the centuries. 

It is satisfactory to know that this is a real Look, not a 
collection of brilliant magazine articles. We have here a 
direct result of Madame Duclaux’s personal vision of French: 


| literature as a whole, beginning with the early poets, and 


passing on through the classic period to that of the Romantics, 
without neglecting the literature of science, peculiarly French, 
perhaps, so far as its charm is concerned. Otherwise that 
truly “wonderful creature” Berthelot would hardly be he: 
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in his right place. But he is not the only figure whose 
presence is a little startling. For instance, one is surprised 
—and pleased—to find Louis Quatorze himself, magnificent 
but human, walking in this literary pageant of France. He 
is there as the inspirer of his own age, the arbiter of taste, 
who really made the perfection of Racine possible. His 
inclusion, it seems to us, is a convincing mark of the insight 
which Madame Duclaux brings to her congenial task. 

Madame Duclaux is peculiarly French in ber love for 
and treatment of Racine, whose handsome feminine face, 
after the portrait by Santerre, appears as her frontispiece. 
Few great French poets have been so little appreciated in 
England as Racine. The reproach is fast passing away; but 
yet it may be long before the English mind quite recognises 
that special beauty or understands that secret which Racine 
holds for his countrymen and a few chosen spirits of the 
world outside. 

We hope that in a future book Madame Duclaux may find 
something to say of Racine’s great forerunner, Corneille. A 
French literary pageant in which he does not shine is really 
incomplete; and the same may be said of Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Bossuet, Pascal, not to mention names less glorious, but still 
of high importance in the evolution of French literature. 





THE ROMAN ASSEMBLIES.* 
WéE can do little more than call the attention of our readers 
to this careful study of Roman government as it presents 
itself to the inquirer on its popular side. Every chapter is 
followed by a list of the authorities which have been used in 
putting it together, and there is a supplementary bibliography 
which must contain not less than four hundred titles. We 
can hardly suppose that Professor Botsford has finally settled 
all the disputed questions which are included within the limits 
of his subject, but he has certainly advanced the settlement. 
The general result of a survey of Roman political history is 
that the government was never, except, it may be, for a 
few brief revolutionary periods, as genuinely democratic 
as was that of Athens. The nearest approach to this 
ideal, if ideal it may be called, is to be found in the latter 
part of the third century B.C. Even then the supremacy 
of the people was theoretic rather than practical. As Pro- 
fessor Botsford puts it, “the nobles admitted the theory of 
popular sovereignty ; as they could well afford to do in view 
of their thorough control of all government institutions.” It 
is difficult to give an idea of the situation in terms of our own 
institutions; but it may be approximately represented by 
supposing a Cabinet in permanent possession, which had, 
indeed, to consult a popular Assembly, but was not liable to 
ejection by its vote. Of course there were mitigating cireum- 
stances. On occasion the people asserted itself, putting, for 
instance, a popular favourite into oflice. Apart from this and 


other checks, the government was distinctly oligarchical. | 


Among the causes which brought about this state of things 
are the incessant occupation of Roman interests in the expan- 








sion of dominion, and the inadequate constitution of the | 


Roman Assembly. Being as it necessarily was of a local 
character, it could not rise to its proper work. Imagine an 
Assembly of London put into such a position! Of the 
revolutionary period, when, as has been said, the Assembly was 
supreme, the beat example is to be found in the time of the 
Gracchi (134-130). But it is a painful story. The rural 
electors were a power for good; but their attendance was 
necessarily fitful; the city element was unequal to its task, 
and there was a general relief when the aristocrats and 
plutocrats resumed their sway. 





TALES FROM SPENSER.t+ 
Ir is not the smallest merit of a book such as this that it will 
lead those whom it delights while they are young to make 
later on the acquaintance of the classic upon which it is based. 
We must especially desire this in the case of Spenser, a 
writer who is universally admired, but, it is to be feared, very 
little read. The children who are given this book—and we 
hope that they will be many—will experience some surprises 
when in a few years’ time they come to open a copy of the 





_* The Roman Assemblies from their Origin to the End of the Republic, By 
George Willis Botsford. London: Macmillan and Co. [17s. net.] 

t+ The Faery Queen and her Knights : Stories Retold from Edmund Spenser. By 
the Rev, Alfred J. Church, M.A, With Illustrations in Colour, London: 
Seeley and Co, [5s.] 


| money, should have contemplated so costly a holiday 





tas. 
Faery Queen. They will be horrified, perhaps, by the affected 
archaism of the language, and will sneer with Daniel at those 
who 

“sing of Knights and Palladines, 
In aged accents, and untimely words.” 

They may find the poem intolerably long, and he unable 
honestly to regret the absence of its last six books, They 
may feel oppressed by a mass of inconsistent allegory, for 
which they had been quite unprepared. They may even, with 
a touch of the cynicism of old age, think the characters thin, 
and the incidents monotonous. On the other hand, they will 
probably discover what will more than compensate for their 
disillusionment. They will hear for the first time the incom. 
parable music of Spenser's verse. But meanwhile they are 
young, and can thoroughly enjoy the thrilling stories of 
magicians and dragons and dwarfs which have been prepared 
for them by Professor Church. The adventures are told in 
language that is simple and vivid; and the emphasis is always 
upon the story, and never upon the moral. But for those 
who desire it, the moral is there. Spenser himself announced 
it in the letter which he wrote to Sir Walter Ralegh when 
the first part of his poem was published. “The general end 
of all the Booke,” he said, “ is to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” A work which is 
to be read by children could have no worthier object than 
this. The attractions of the volume are increased by cight 
spirited pictures in colour. 


NOVELS. 
THE CARAVANERS.* 
THE formula which the author of Elizabeth and her German 
Garden has adopted in her new novel is one which lends itself 
remarkably well to her equipment and opportunities. <A 
narrator is selected who is not only unheroic but ridiculous, 
He is vain, selfish, inconsiderate of the feelings of his social 
inferiors, greedy, pompous, eaten up with an invincible and 
impenetrable belief in his own importance and impeccability. 
He is also an aggressively patriotic Prussian officer and Anglo- 
phobe. What is more, he is not only unconscious of his failings; 
he complacently parades them as virtues, and continually claims 
the sympathy and respect of his readers when, as a matter of fact, 


| he never excites more than an amused tolerance, and generally 


provokes derision, occasionally even disgust. Such elaborate 
irony may be exceedingly entertaining, and there is no doubt 
as to the diabolical ingenuity with which the author sustains 
the impersonation from start to finish. But Baron Otto von 
Ottringel of Storchwerder, in Prussia, is not a mere eccentric 
individual. He is clearly intended to stand for a type of 
German officer of good birth and normaledueation. Yet inno 
single relation to his fellows does he fail to exhibit himself in 
an absurd or odious light. His solitary virtue—patriotism— 
is disfigured by a Pharisaical arrogance. His ideal wife is a 
dumb waiter. Perhaps the best insight into the character of 
the Baron is to be found in the motives which led him to 
spend his holiday abroad :— 

“ But before I go straight on with it I should like to explain why 
we, an officer and his wife who naturally do not like spending 
as a trip 
abroad. The fact is, for a long time past we had made up our 
minds to do so in the fifth year of our marriage, and for the 
following reason. Before I married Edelgard I had been a 
widower for one year, and before being a widower I was married 
for no fewer than nineteen years. This sounds as though I must 
be old, but I need not tell my readers who see me constantly 
that I am not. The best of all witnesses are the eyes; also, I 
began my marrying unusually young. My first wife was one of 
the Mecklenburg Lunewitzes, the elder (and infinitely superior) 
branch. If she had lived, I would last year have been cele- 
brating our silver wedding on August Ist, and there would 
have been much feasting and merry-making arranged for 
us, and many acceptable gifts in silver from our relations, 
friends, and acquaintances. The regiment would have been 
obliged to recognise it, and perhaps our two servants would 
have clubbed together and expressed their devotion in a metal 
form. All this I feel I have missed, and through no fault 
of my own. I fail to see why I should be deprived of every benefit 
of such a celebration, for have I not, with an interruption of twelve 
months forced upon me, been actually married twenty-five years ¢ 
And why, because my poor Marie-Luise was unable to go on living, 
should I have to attain to the very high number of (practically) 
five and twenty years’ matrimony without the least notice being 
taken of it? Ihad been explaining this to Edelgard for a long 
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4 the nearer the date drew on which in the nat ural order 
would have been reaping a silver harvest and have 
a position to gauge the esteem in which I was held, 
hatic did I become. Edelgard seemed at first unable 
to understand, but she was very teachable, and gradually found 
+ logic irresistible. Indeed, once she grasped the point she was 
pa vale strongly of opinion than I was that something ought to 
saan to mark the occasion, and quite saw that if Marie-Luise 
failed me it was not my fault, and that I at least had dene my 
and gone on steadily being married ever since. From recog- 
nising this to being indignant that our friends would probably 
take no notice of the anniversary was but, for her, a step; and 
many were the talks we had together on the subject, and many the 
suggestions we both of us made for bringing our friends round to 
our point of view. We finally decided that, however much they 
might ignore it, we ourselves would do what was right, and accord- 
ingly we lanned a silver-honeymoon trip tu the land proper to 
romance, Italy, beginning it on the first of August, which was the 
date of my marriage twenty-five years before with Marie-Luise. 
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of things I 
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the more emp 


The ultimate choice of England as the scene, and the caravan 
as a means of locomotion and place of abode, was due to a 
motive which is none the less obvious for being unacknow- 
ledged,—the fact that the fascinating Frau von Eckthum 
was to be of the party. The other members are Frau von 
Eckthum’s sister, a denationalised German married to an 
English husband; Lord Sigismund Browne, the son of a Duke; 
and Mr. Jellaby,a Radical M.P. The Baron and his wife 
join the caravaners in Kent, and their slow and laborious 
progress is chronicled in minute detail from their start to 
the moment when the Baron, in a moment of sublimely 
fatuous complacency, imagines that the charming widow is in 
love with him, when she is really preoccupied with Jellaby, 
and resolves to quit the danger-zone in the interests of 
domesticity and propriety only to find that he had entirely 
misread the situation. 

The cleverness of the book is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that, besides giving us a brilliantly entertaining and extremely 
malicious caricature of the modern Prussian nobleman, the 
author enables us to read between the lines of the Baron's 
distorted misinterpretation of his companions, and to form a 
very accurate picture of this strangely assorted band of 
pilgrims. Furthermore, we get a most vivid and realistic 
picture of the joys and discomforts, the pains and pleasures, 
of caravanning. 

As for the quality of the humour shown throughout 
the narrative, it is a triumph of the oblique method. 
There is not a page, there is hardly a sentence, without 
a stab at the self-sufficiency of the orthodox Prussian 
who has been brought up on Bismarckian lines. To any 
intelligent German reader such a book must be quite extra- 
ordinarily irritating, and in view of the perfectly open secret 
—officially revealed in the pages of Who's Who—of the identity 
of the author, we can only express our regret that the 
Countess von Arnhim should have indulged her wit so freely at 
the expense of the country in which she is domiciled. For, 
with all its cleverness, this is a book which, by its myriad 
pinpricks, aggravates the friction between the two nations, 
and, so far from promoting a good understanding, makes 


the reader constantly thank heaven that he is not as this | 


foreigner. 





The Glimpse. By Arnold Bennett. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
Nothing in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s former work has prepared his 
readers for the point of view from which his new novel is 
written. Leaving the affairs of this world with which he has 
hitherto been exclusively occupied, Mr. Bennett kills his hero in the 
tenth chapter, although he causes him to return again to his body 
in the last book of the story. The author’s account of the flight of 
the soul at death cannot be called very convincing, though it is 
at all times interesting to know the theories which people form on 
this subject; but whether such matters are fit themes for fiction 
is another question. The book, apart from these psychical chapters, 
is decidediy disagreeable in tone, but makes strongly for a moral 
standpoint, for the soul of the hero returns to earth with the con- 
viction that nothing in this life matters save the quickening of 
spiritual understanding. Ordinary criticism of a work of fiction 
seems out of place when dealing with such a subject as this, and 
the only thing which remains for the reviewer is to describe the 
scope and aim of the book and to leave it to the reader to 
determine its quality. 

Hedwig in England. By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 
(W. Heinemann. 3s. net.)—It must be confessed that the Baroness 
Hedwig von Klausdorff was exceedingly unfortunate in the two 
households of which she was an inmate during her visit to England. 
In the first place, her lot was cast with smart people in London of no 











occupation, and with no tastes except those of amusing themselves 
with social functions and outdoor games. Her second visit was 
to a small pretentious family in the suburbs, and the English 
reader will be puzzled to know which of these two sets of people 
he would rather choose as representative of his nation. He will 
probably come to the conclusion that here are two types of which 
most English people are heartily ashamed, and which are by no 
means representative of the life of the British nation. The book 
is amusingly written, and the standpoint of the German onlooker 
is cleverly maintained throughout. 
The Path to Honour. By Sydney C. Grier. (W. Blackwood and 
6s.)—* Sydney Grierx’s” new novel belongs to what she calls 
her “ Modern Eastern Series,” and deals with outlying parts of the 
Indian Empire in the middle years of the nineteenth century. 
The author has genuine insight into Anglo-Indian life in the 
Victorian era, and her novels are always interesting on- this 
account. The Path to Honour is not a specially noteworthy 
specimen of her talent, but it is eminently readable, and 
the joint heroes, Lieutenant Robert Charteris and Lieutenant. 
Henry Gerrard, are clearly differentiated, and both of them well 
drawn. 


Sons. 


ReapaBie Novets.—A Crucial Experiment. By A. C. Farquhar- 
son. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—The story as a whole seems to us not a 
little remote from life, but its details are worked out with much 
ability. The Beggar in the Heart. By Edith Rickert. (Same 
publisher. 6s.)—We are reminded as we read the story of Petty- 
Zoo and Lord Wharton of the loves of Hilpa and Shallum. But it 
is good reading.——Old Friends and New. By Mrs. George de 
Horne Vaizey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A volume of short 
stories, wholesome and pleasant, as one might expect the author to 
give us. Love the Intruder. By Helen H. Watson. (R.T.S- 
6s.)—This is a pleasant story; but the “intruding love ”is not 
the best part of it. The Haven. By Eden Phillpotts. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—A story of fishing life on the Devonshire coast. 
There is a crowd, but not too large, of vividly drawn characters, 
and the effect of the whole is distinctly impressive The 














Peabody Pew. By Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This is a quite delightiulidyll. Loyal to old 


memories, Nancy cleans out the old pew, and the dream of her 
life turns into fact. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE 


—_.——_ 


WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


J. G. Lawes of Savage Island and New Guinea. By the Rev. 
Joseph King. (R.T.S. 5s. net.)—W. G. Lawes began life in some 
commercial employment, but his thoughts were turned from quite 
early days to serious things. At nineteen he heard an appeal 
from a missionary returned from Raratonga, a name which the 
death of John Williams had made powerful. This, aided by the 
presence of a Tahitian convert, profoundly impressed him. He 
offered himself to the London Missionary Society, was accepted, 
spent two years at a Training College in Bedford, was ordained at 
the age of twenty-one, and went out in the missionary ship ‘John 
Williams,’ “a children’s ship,”—built, ie., with children’s pence. 
His first field of work was Savage Island,a place curiously changed 
from the days when Captain Cook was content to give it a wide 
berth, and to appropriate this name to it. (There is a strange 
irony in the fact that the “savages” are more likely to turn out 
well if they stay at home than if they go into lands which the 
white man has oceupied.) After eleven years of very varied work 
—the missionary in such places had all kinds of employment, civil 
and even political, thrust upon him—and some intermediate 
activities, he settled in New Guinea, Here he spent some forty 
years, a period of such labour as it is not easy for the dweller 
amidst peaceful surroundings to realise. There was the climate 
to begin with, no trifling matter, and we see something of what it 
means when we read the diary on pp. 91-92. We give some items: 
“Fever again. Luifate down this time: Kupu died: 
again: Perey [his infant son) has had fever again: pretty well 
when I got up but in an hour or two the shivering and vomiting 
began: Charley had a bad attack: Talima delirious: Talima 
died; Dr. Turner down: Perey died.” Then there were outside 
troubles, political affairs, plans of annexation, the perpetual native 
All these were added to tho daily “care of the 
churches.” It must have been a relief to turn to the peaceful 
work of translation, for in this most important province Mr. 
Lawes did excellent work. No one but must be the better for 


reading this book. 


wife bad 


question. 


An Overland Trek from India, By Edith Fraser Benn. (Long- 


mans and Co. 15s. net.)—The word “Overland” is not used in 
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the sense to which we have been accustomed in speaking of the 
route between England and India. It is much more literally 
employed. Starting from Quetta, in Baluchistan, Mrs. Benn, 
after a sojourn in Seistan, made her way to Krasnovodsk, on the 
Eastern shore of the Caspian. She crossed the Caspian to 
Petrovsk, and journeyed from this place to Batoum, on the Eastern 
extremity of the Black Sea. Along the Southern shore of the 
Black Sea her three methods of progression, side-saddle, camel, 
and railway, had to be given up for conveyance by sea. But of 
this part of her travel she takes small account. It will suffice to 
say that she went home by Constantinople, Sofia, Belgrade, 
Budapest, Vienna, and Dresden. Indeed, from Tiflis to Batoum 
occupies but twenty-five pages out of three hundred and fifteen. 
An appendix gives some details of Major Benn’s ride from Seistan 
to Meshed vid the Perso-Afghan frontier. This, a distance 
of five hundred and twenty miles, was done upon a pony. 
Major Benn left Seistan on April 18th, and accomplished his 
journey, not without much hardship and difficulty, by the end of 
the month. This brief account of the contents of Mrs. Benn’s 
volume might well serve by itself as a sufficient recommenda- 
tion. Even in these days, when many “run to and fro,” this kind 
of journeying is not common. But the reader will find the details 
of travel very entertaining. They were not always entertaining 
at the time. Mrs. Benn, for instance, found some of the days at 
Seistan the longest she ever spent in her life. Things were not 
bettered by the fact that she and her husband were under orders 
to “make friends with the Persians,’—a singularly hopeless 
business, one would judge from her description of the people. 
Even golf was not to be played, because the Seistanis thought 
that the red flags in the holes had something to do with a survey, 
and that a survey meant the annexation of their beautiful 
country. Seistan naturally occupies a considerable part of the 
volume (nearly a half), because the author made a long sojourn in 
the place. The next place of importance after Seistan was 
Birjand. Here we have some interesting descriptions of local 
society. Among them is the melancholy story of the first wife of 
the Amir. She is practically deposed, living by herself, and never 
visited by her husband. Admirers of Islam must find some 
difficulty in getting over such facts. In former days she had 
been powerful, and she was the mother of the Amir’s heir, but for 
no fault of her own, except, it may be, old age, she was practically 
banished. The book is full of noteworthy things. 


The Modern Veterinary Adviser. Edited by Professor Gerald 
Leighton, M.D., F.R.S.E. 5 vols. Vol. II. (Caxton Publishing 
€o. 7s. 6d. per vol.) —This useful] and interesting book deals chiefly 
with the horse, and contains some excellent anatomical diagrams 
and illustrations. Though essentially a technical work, it is well 
suited to the general reader. An instructive diagram shows the 
skeleton of a man compared with that of a horse. It will enable 
those who study it to realise that the hock of a horse is identical 
with the heel of a man, and that therefore if a horse’s leg were 
placed in the position in which man holds his leg, the hock, cannon- 
bone, and fetlock would all lie on the ground. There are also the 
asual “awful warning ” diagrams showing unfortunate horses with 
every conceivable defect. A minatory illustration shows the 
deforming results of crib-biting. A helpful section of the book is 
devoted to stabling. The writer, although laying great stress on 
the necessity of proper ventilation, does not particularly advocate the 
use of loose-boxes instead of stalls, except in case of illness. Yet 
even a horse which is not “ delirious” very much prefers a roomy 
loose-box opening on the stable-yard, with the top door open, to a 
stall where he can see nobody and cannot turn round. Horses 
are, as a rule, persistently, if timidly, inquisitive, and if they have 
their way will always hang their heads out “ vor to chatty and zee 
volk go by.” It is now almost universally admitted that horses 
who are allowed the wider outlook have better eyesight and are 
less nervous, and therefore less given to shying, than those kept 
in a dark or half-lighted stall. 


Subject-Index of the London Library. By C. T. Hagberg Wright, 
LL.D. (Williams and Norgate. 31s. 6d. net.)—The work of cata- 
loguing the London Library was only half accomplished by the 
publication in 1903 of an “ Author Catalogue.” There remained 
the more difficult task of preparing a “Subject-Index,” and we 
must heartily congratulate the librarian, Dr. Hagberg Wright, 
apon its successful conclusion. Its value as a book of reference 
could hardly be exaggerated, and is by no means limited to 
members of the London Library. From the time of its founda- 
tion, more than sixty years ago, the library has had at its 
disposal the advice of men of the widest general reading 
and the most expert special knowledge. In consequence 
of this, its quarter of a million volumes form a collection, 
and its subject-index a bibliography, almost 
technical purposes. The classification of the 


perfect for non- 
index, with its 





i. a 
hierarchy of headings and sub-headings, is elaborate but simple 


Under the word “ Germany,” for instance, there are twenty-threg 
main divisions,—such as antiquities, economics, history, and 
topography. If we further examine one of these, we find under 
history twenty-eight subdivisions (bibliography, boundary 
questions, constitution, &c.), which are themselves still further 
subdivided. But the practical uses of the index require no 
emphasis. To many there must come an additional pleasure from 
an objectless glance through its pages; and to them the shorter 
headings will yield most satisfaction. Some are almost romantic: 
“*Obelisks.’” Zoega (G.) De origine obeliscorum, 1797. Refer to 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle.’” Others are even satirical: “‘Tarantism,’ 
See ‘Dancing mania’; and ‘ Women,’ sub-heading Political Rights.” 
We must add that Dr. Hagberg Wright describes in an interest. 
ing preface the origin of the work and the methods employed in its 
execution. 


Mr. Dent has designed a special type for the “ Renaissanco 
Library,” of which the first volume just published is Marlowe 
and Chapman’s Hero and Leander (J. M. Dent and Sons, 10s, 64. 
net and 12s. 6d. net). The type is easily read, and for this reason 
satisfactory, even though what the designer calls its “idiosyn. 
crasy” is a little obtrusive. But the poem itself would be a 
compensation for far worse faults than this. 


Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement. (38 Conduit 
Street. 2s. 6d.)—There are no researches of special importance 
to chronicle, but Sir Charles Warren’s “ Notes of New Discoveries” 
show how much progress has been made in our knowledge of 
Western Asia during the last few years. The Gezer tablet 
continues to be the subject of discussion. Mr. Stanley Cook in 
‘his number deals with the matter with reference to the date of 
the Hebrew alphabet found in it. The latest theory seems to be 
that it referred to taxes due to the Prince, the “mighty one” of 
Gezer. ‘Two interesting series are continued by Messrs. Philip J. 
Baldenspeyer and W. E. Jennings-Bramley in “The Immovable 
East” and “The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula.” “I have 
never met a Bedouin who could read or write,” says the latter of 
these two contributors, 


Guide to Celtic Antiquities in the National Museum, Dublin. By 
George Coffey. (Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 1s. 6d.)—The 
“ Antiquities ” are of the Christian period, and they are catalogued 
here with illustrations and descriptions from the expert hand of 
Mr. Coffey. 


In “ Masterpieces of Handicraft,” a projected library, as we may 
call it, Edited by T. Leman Hare (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net 
per vol.), we have the first series of six volumes, all the work of 
Mr. T. Egan Mew, dealing with the general subject of old china. 
The six are Old Bow China, Old Chinese Porcelain, Royal Sévres, 
Japanese Porcelain, Dresden (Meissen) Porcelain, and Chelsea and 
Derby-Chelsea. Each volume is fully illustrated with eight plates 
in colour and as many plain. 


The People’s Religious Difficulties. By Frank Ballard, D.D. 
(R. Culley. 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Ballard has made in this volume a 
collection of answers given to questions asked at “ Conferences” 
—the term is used in its natural, not its artificial, meaning— 
following lectures on the foundations of Christian belief. The 
answers number three thousand, and it is easy to see that the book 
is likely to be exceedingly useful. 


(G. G. Harrap and Co. 
This “ Nature Anthology ” is a collection of poems, parts of poems, 
and extracts in prose from great writers, bearing on the subject of 


The Poetry of Earth. 2s. 6d. net.)— 


Nature. First come some pages of “Forethoughts”; then follow 
the twelve months of the year, each having appropriate passages 
grouped under its name. The extracts seem well chosen, but 
happening to look under “ November,” we find Miss Celia Thaxter 
telling us that “there is no colour in the world,”—not much at 
the end of the month, it may be, but there is not a little at the 
beginning. 


New Epirions.—The Hills and the Vale. By Richard Jefferies. 
With Introduction by Edward Thomas, (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—The volume inclades eighteen essays, of which three appear 
for the first time, while the others are reprinted from various 
magazines and newspapers. The Transition in Agriculture. By 
Edwin A. Pratt. (John Murray. 1s.) Lorna Doone: a Romance 
of Exmoor. By R. D. Blackmore. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 21s, net.)—A volume inthe “Dulverton Edition” of Black- 
more’s works, a most attractive book, with its sixteen illustrations 
reproduced in colour from paintings by Charles E. Brittan and 
Charles E. Brock, together with an admirably conceived picture 
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of Lorna Doone herself, which adorns the cover. This shows 
gs just such a woman as the writer imagined. Sometimes the 
qriter of a tale suffers nothing less than agony when he sees his 
heroine materialised by the illustrator——In the Midst of Life, the 
second volume in the “Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce” 
(Neale Publishing Company, New York.)——Tables of European 
History, Literature, Science, and Art, A.D. 200-1909. By the late 
John Nichol, LL.D. Revised and Brought Down to Date. (J. 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Agnetti (M. P.), Vicenza, the Home of ‘ The Saint 
Angell (N.), Europe's Optical Illusion, er 8vo........... 
Ashmead (E.), Twenty-five Years of Mining, cr 8v0. ; _(Mining Journal) net 3/6 
Balcarres (Lord), The Evolution of Italian Se ulpture, ito (J. Murray) net 21/0 
Baldry (W. B.), Heart's Desire: Poems and Lyrics, l2mo (T. Burleigh) net 2/6 
Baldwin (C. 8.), Composition, Oral and Written, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) net 5/0 
a (F. H.), Domesday Tables for the Counties of Surrey, Berkshire, 
, roy 8vo.... : (St. Catherine's Press) net 
Bi ckford (J. S. V.), F wults and How to Find Them, cr 8vo (lliffe) net 
Blackwood (A,), The Education of Uncle Paul, cr 8vo .. (Macmillan) 
Brereton (M, A. C.), The Mother’s Companion, cr 8vo ...(Mills & Boon) net 
Brinton (C.), Modern Artists, roy 8vo.... .(8. Paul) net 2: 
Burn (J.), Stock Exchange Investments in Theory and Practice, 8vo 
(C. & E, Layton) net 
Light of the West, with Some Other Wayside 
(Methuen) net 
« ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 
(Morgan & Scott) net 
(Smith & Elder) net 
(8.8.U.) net 
(Heinemann) 
(S. Paul) 
. (Hod ler & Stoughton) 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 


" (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
(Simpkin) 2/6 


Butler (Sir W.), The 
Thoughts, 1865-1908, cr 8vo 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VI., 
Carmichael (A. W.), Lotus Buds, 4to ee 
Chance (J. F.), George I, and the Northern War, 8vo 
Christian Endeavour Aids to Bible Study, 12mo ... 
Clarke (V.), Leaves, cr 8vo ... seciiees 
Cole (E. W.), Cole's Treasury of Song, cr 8v0 ainieae 
Conger (8S. P.), Letters from China, Svo . ‘ 
Connor (R.), The Settler, cr 8vo 
Crispe (W.), Golden Aphrodite, er 8vo ... (S. Paul) 
Devere ux(W. )and Lovell, Sir Walter Raleigh : a Romance, cr 8vo (Greening) 
Dickinson (F, A.), Lake Victoria to Khartoum with Rifle and Camera, 
vo sequen ss (Lane) net 
Diehl (A, M.), Miss Strangeways, cr 8vo a (Long) 
Douglas (H. A.), Venice and her Treasures, 12mo. (Methuen) net 
Faulding (G. M.), Old Man's Beard, and other Tales, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Finn (F.), The Water Fowl of India and Asia, cr 8vo (Thacker) net 
< =| nder (L.), Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
_ IIL, er 8vo taidoonines _— atageennes (Routledge) 
Fn n ee to Mosul, 8vo ‘ (Bickers) net 
tarrold (R. P.), The Boys of St. Batt’s, er 8¥0 ..(Macdonald & Evans) net 
Gissing (F. T.), Commercial Peat, cr 8vo .. (C, Griffin) net 
Godfrey (C.) and Siddons (A. W.), Elementary Geometry, Part II., cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Goldschmidt (R.), The Alternating Current Commutator Motor, 8vo 
(Electrician) net 
Greenland (W. K.), Rested Oars, er 8vo (J. W. Butcher) 
Greenland (W. K.), The Price of Victory, and other Stories (J. W. Butcher) 
Greer (W. J.), Industrial Diseases and Accidents, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) net 
Guthrie (R.), The Cranstons, cr 8vo : , (J. W. Butcher) 
Hales (A. G.), Poems and Ballads, 8vo 3 (E. Macdonald) net 
Harris (J. R.), The Odes and Psalms of Solomon ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Harris (R.), An Early Christian Psalter, 8vo (Nisbet) net 
Headlam (A. C.), History, Authority, and Theology, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Heitland (W. E.), The Story of the Roman Republic, 3 vols. 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net ‘ 
S.), Concrete Tuspection, 18mo ...... (Spon) net 
Hodson (F.), Broad Lines in Science Teac hing, 8v0. ‘ (Christophe r) net 
Hulton (S. F ), The Clerk of Oxford in Fiction, 8vo . .. (Methuen) net 
Indy (V. D’), César Franck, 8vo (Lane) net 
Jac oby (H. 8.), Structural Details in Heavy F: ramming (Chapman & Hall) net 
Johnston (E.), Manuscript and Inecription Letters, in case (John Hogg) net 
Jokai (M.), The Strange Story of Rab Raby, cr 8vo ... (Jarrold) 
Kempthorne (W. O.), Railway Stores Price Book, 8vo (Spon) net 
Bing (Mrs. E.), Recollections: Lord Kelvin’s Early Home (iMacmifian) net 
Bs Nie (A.), India in Primitive Christianity, 8vo ... (K. Paul) 
Sstayd (P. ), The Months of the Year, cr 8vo...... (Collingridge) net 
®yenaughtan (S.), Us Four, er 8vo (J. Murray) 
Ma¥olm (C. W.), Text-Book on Graphic Statics, 8vo (Spon) net 
Maxwell (H.), The Three Judges, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 
Miller (J. R.), Devotional Hours with the Bible: St. Matthew, cr 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Mills (E. A.), Wild Life on the Rockies, 8vo (Constable) net 
Mitford (B.), A Legacy of the Granite Hills, er 8vo 


roy 8vo ... 


Hill (C 


6,0 
6/0 
10,0 


(Long) 
Morgan (W. De), It Never Can Happen Again, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Munford (B. B.), Virginia's Attitude toward Slavery and Secession, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
O'Sullivan (J. M.), Old Criticism and New Pragmatism, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Oulton (L.) and Wilson (N. J.), Practical Testing of Electrical Machines, 
l2mo vealion (Whittaker) net 
Parker (H.), Ancient Ceylon, 8vo - (Luzac) net 
Patterson (J. H.), In the Grip of the Nyika, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Pier (G. C.), Pottery of the Near East, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Powell (L. P.), Heavenly Heretics, cr 8vo (Putnam) 
Rushen (P. C.), Genealogist’s Legal Dictionary, (Simpkin) net 
St. Cyres (Viscount), Pascal, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
** Saturday ’’ Handbook for Unionist Candidates (West Strand Pub. Co.) net 
Saunders (W.), Ancient Handwritings, 4to (C,. A. Bernau) net 
Sheavyn (P.), The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Six Handicap Golfer's Companion, by “ Two of his Kind "’ (Mills & Boon) net 
Soutar (L. H.), Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Sporting Stories, by ‘‘ Thormanby,” 8vo ; (Mills & Boon) net 
Stewart (C.), In the Evening, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Strong (J.), History of Secondary Education in Scotland, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 
(Chapman & Hall) net 


9/0 


16mo 


Studies in Immunity, by various Writers, 8vo ... 
Swanton (E. W.), Fungi - d How to Know Them, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Verses, Grave and Gay, by “ Incognitus,’’ l6mo (Siegle & Hill) net 
Walker (H. W.), Wanderings among the South Sea Savages (Witherby) net 
Walker (R.), The Romance of an Old Manor House, cr 8vo (R. Culley) 
Watkinson (W. L.), The Fatal Barter, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (R. Culley) 
Whitworth (G.) and Henderson (K.), A Book of ahammar: 4to (Dent) net 
Willams (A.), Songs in Wiltshire, cr 8vo (E. Macdonald) net 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King, 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





MPERIAL CANCER ‘RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u urgently 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


REQUIRED, 
Examination Hall sou 


Victoria 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


TT\O LET at MONTANA sa. SIERRE, V ALAIS, SW rt. 
ZERLAND, in the proximity of Winter Sports ‘GI 4 
CHALE A me 9 bedrooms, sunny terrace, dining- and a Wit po RAMI 
veranda, ke. &e. Electric light and central he ating ; furnished thn 
(2) CHALE T “JENNY LIND,” comprising 4 bedrooms, 7 
&e., &c. Balcony and veranda ; electric light; 
Mons. M. ZUFFEREY, La ‘Vile, Gleere, 


dining-sittin en 
water in both Chalets, 
Vi ilais, Suisse, 


near ST. R APH AE! “se 20 | min. ry: in, vail 
5 good iateceen, 4 servants’; veranda, large gard 
lodge, stable, gas, central heating. Well furnished throughout. Re - 
yearly, £160. P urchase, including furniture, £2,560, . 
apply “M ARM ADUKE,”’ 14' Munchner Platz, Dresden, 


K OR SALE OR LETTING.—Modern MANSION 
11 acres. Within 9 miles of Town. Suitable for pet vate occupati 

Convalescent Home, Club, or any Institution. Contain a. hin 
Extensive stabling.—Fur wher pes tieu. 

tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W« 


m, 
“App y, 


I A FEUILL fn, 
BU 


from Cannes. 


Particulars, 


and 
for a College, e 
rooms, 21 Sone, se sang hy athrooms, 
lars from “ J. H. B.,”’ Box 361, The Spec! 


r1\O PRINCIPALS of PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Old ETONIAN and GRADUATE in Classical Honours of Trini: 
College, Oxford, with good Preparatory School experience, aged 30, and « BO “e, 
REQUIRES PARTNERSHIP with view to succession in first-class Pr 
tory School; capital up to £5,000. Inquiries will be treated in the strict 
contidence.—-Address, “* GRADUATE,”’ care of Anderson's Advertising Ageney 
14 King William Street, Strand, W.C, . 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


QTATISTICAL AND SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY 
b OF IRELAND. 


BARRINGTON LECTURE TRUST. 
LECTURES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
LECTURER WANTED, 
in conjunction with the 
ice that they 


The Trustees of the Barrington Lecture Fund, 
Statistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, hereby give not 
intend to appoint a Lecturer on Political and Social Science for the year 1910, 
who shall, in accordance with the terms of the Will of the late John Barrington, 
who died in the year 1836, deliver Lectures “in the various towns and villag 
in Ireland on Political Economy in its most extended and useful sense, but 
particularly as relates to the conduct and duty of people to one another.” 

The Trustees will require the Lecturer to deliver Fifty Lectures in such 
counties in Ireland as they may decide upon, Fee for the Course: two hundred 
guineas (£210). No expenses paid. 

Intending Candidates are invited to send in their names and qualifications, 
with not more than six testimonials, before December lth, 1909, to the HON, 
SECRETARIES of the Statistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, No. 35 
Molesworth Street, Dublin, to whom those requiring further information are 
referred. 


4? L EY ED UCATION CcOMMI TTE E. 
SCHOOL. 


WANTED for January 18th, 1910, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
GERMAN and FRENCH. A Degree in Arts is desirable, but a knowledze of 
conversational methods and experience in teaching is essential. 
Salary £150, rising to £200, with additional remuneration for evening work 
Forms of application may be obtained from, and should be returned to, th 


undersigned as early as possible. 
JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 


Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley. 


TNNHE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH, which wil! become vacant at the end of the present 
term. Salary £200.—Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and 
testimonials (originals or copies), will be received by the REGISTRAR up to 
December 6th, 1909. Caeteris paribus, preference will be given to a University 
Graduate. 


W 4 NTED, ASSOCIATE EDITOR and EDITORI \L 
WRITER for reliable, high-class AMERICAN WEEKLY. Must be 
experienced and competent and able to furnish best references, Salary, first 
year, £300, to be increased subsequently, if services prove satisfactory. 
Excellent opportunity for capable man, Applicants must state experience, 
age, whether married or single, and give references. An absolutely bond jde 
proposal,.—Box 374, The Spec tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS REQUIRED 
Salary accord 


January. Tripos or Degree. Experience desirable. 
to qualifications.—Applications, stating other teaching subjects, should be se 
with copies of testimonials, at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Pendletor 
High h School, Manchester. 
TATIONA L ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 
GENERAL SECRETARY WANTED. Salary £250. Must be it 
sympathy with the movement.—Application, by letter, enclosing testimonials 
must be made to the SECRETARY, National Anti-Vivisection Society 
oH Victoria Street, , 5. W. ., on or before the 7th Dece mber, 


JANGINEERING AS A ES 








PROFESSION.- _p ARENTS 
4 WISHING TO PLACE THEIR SONS in the ENGINEERING PRO 
FESSION, and seeking advice as to prospec ts, best course of training, boys” 
suitabilities , &c., may have the ADVICE of EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS 
Interviews arranged at any distance.—Applications to the MANAGER, inter- 
national Engineers Age ney, Trafford C hambers, South John Street, L iverpool. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS —KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FF EW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, I Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


(EN NTLEMEN 
more 


profitable to grow produce under glass at home, 


SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
api 





required, £1, odo to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. — 
HORTICULTU RAL, 2 and 3 White Street. (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C. 
*Phone; 14832 Central, 











THE 


AOUNTY OF LON'DORN, 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 


i sitions :-— 
followin’ PTE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SYDENHAM—AS. 


sistANT.MISTRESS specially qualified in ENGLISH, to commence work 


sn January, 1910. 
ot) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SOUTH HACKNEY.— 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified in HISTORY, to begin wor 
either in January or after Easter, 1910, A knowledge of GERMAN is also 


irable. 
“7 THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPHAM. — An 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualified in MODERN LANGUAGES, 
and an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified in MATHEMATICS, 
both to begin work in January, 1910. i 
Candidates for each of the above-mentioned sitions must possess & 
University Degree or other equivalent qualification. The minimum com- 
mencing salary in each case is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £10, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £220, 

(4) CLAPHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—ASSISTANT LECTURER 
Woman) specially qualified in GEOGRAPHY, and able to teach GENERAL 
{EMEN ARY SCIENCE, to begin work either in January or after 
Faster, 1910. The successful candidate will also be requi to assist in 
the supervision of the practical work of the Students in Elementar 

Schools. The minimum commencing salary is £130 a year, rising by annw 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £170, 
Applications should be made on Form H.4, to be obtained, together with 
ticulars of the appointments, from the Education Officer, London | 
aneil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they mus 
be returned, in the case of the posts at the County Secondary Schools, 
denham and Clapham, and the Clapham Training College, not later than 
ii am. on Friday, 10th December, 1909; and in the case of the County 
Secondary School, South Hackney, not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 
10th January, 1910, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 
All commanications on the subject muat be endorsed “‘H.4,” and must be 
sccompanied by a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for ame. 
G. L, GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
18th November, 1909, 
BAtteesea POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 
Principal: S. G. RAWSON, D.Se., F.LC, 
MEAT AND FOOD INSPECTION, 
Dr. G. QUIN LENNANE, F.R.C.8., D.P.H., M.D.H. 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, commencing November 25th, at 7.30 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 4s, 
SANITARY LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. RB. DUNSTAN, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Barrister-at-Law. 
A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES will be held on THURSDAY 
EVENINGS, commencing February 10th, at 7.30 to 8.30, 
Fee for Course, 4s, 
Fee for both Courses, 7a, 
For fall particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 
TH ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 


Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 


offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 





November 20, 1909.] 


and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholarships, apply to the 
Secretary, Miss 8S. M. SMEB, Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.W. 

@* 6 ee COLLE@Q EE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of Tondon.—The College provides Courses of Instrnetion for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


—— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


[pBBSDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

B} ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 


with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
Thorongh and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad. 


Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 
ps EHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&ec. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 
SS" ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
K With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
8t. Andrews, N.B. 


pas DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
istress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


Ni EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN?’ CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
trom sea.- -For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 
N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the ard 
well-being.—For particulars, ap jy to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
Bt. Alban's School, The Green, + ne @ tne 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS, ages from 6 to 
14 years. Individual educational care, home comforts, resident trained 
Burse, The house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has lightand airy rooms, 
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vas CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 

aes Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's ( ‘oNege, 

-addington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 

teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 

tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 

University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 

Languages, Mathematics, and other =) ~ in various schools in Cambridge, 

Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 

qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ou 

application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 

\T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELT 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ p Rng and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 88. to £6 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Fall particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


{HERWELLB HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambri¢ Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are ome for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
ey apy red from £# to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

There is a Loan Fund, 

QOoUuTH PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Mon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rI\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


io BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
: TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mies E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauchters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


| | poepemmeiee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
A HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—.Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
( UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
‘ Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


S FELIX SOUOHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
» Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 











SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2isr. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistrees of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


Qt HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
HieHFiero, | HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 


Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22xp to DECEMBER 20rza. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Prncipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The HALY-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, November 0th. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. __ Sh So ae Sp i 
pozous LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
( BURY.—GARDLNING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist R. H. S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; 








and a large carden.—For Prospectus and references address The Misses 
HOOKER and Miss ROGE R, ‘‘ Hookstead,”” Crowborough, Sussex, 


LILY HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S, See Prospectus, 
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S . MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 








| ANSDOWNE 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
SBASRRESSE FL m2 2 @. 2. 
kK Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms a for examinations. Splendid record of health, Large 
grounds, gravel soil, Two Scholarships awarded annually. 








Opa rt AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
h Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certiticated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
rF\HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 

LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 


4 years of age. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

[Peon COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
I'd Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
Apply, The BURSAR, 


separate Lower School, 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. 


Epsom College, _ pa i a pe ee 

j AY PLACE MALVERN WELLS. 

BOYS PREPARED FOR THE “PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





wS". PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for filling 
b about 5 VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on TUESDAY, 
November 30th, and the following days.—For particulars of the Examination, 
application should be made to the Bursar, Mr. 8. BEWSHER, St. Paul's 


School, Hammersmith Road, W. 
{RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT. 
/ TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 per annum for Boarders on 9th December. 
Classes for Army and Indian Police. London Matric. without extra fee. Recent 
Woolwich Entrance 29th, Sandhurst Entrance, 3 London Matric. 
Boys under 12, 45gs.—Apply WILLIAM S. LEE, M.A., Head- 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 2lst JANUARY, 1910. 





successes : 
Fees 50 gs. 
Master. 
| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
4 aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


WHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ng apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


louse, Sherborne. 
CANTERBURY— 





Z ING’S SCHOOL, 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January lith, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
___———_—s«For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
}* RIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heap-Master :— 
AVELING, 


_ _F. Ww. M.A., B.Sc, 
( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 


tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
hy the endowment.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 
BARSOGUY A2ABE COLLEGE, 
4 SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


Ree KHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
| POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKSHIRE.—Rich 

foundation. Moderate fees. Valuable Scholarships tenable at the School 

end Universities. NEXT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
COMMENCES on TUESDAY, December 7th.—Apply to Rev. C. F. HUTTON, 
M.A., Head. Master. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 








RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN GL 
FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL” OS, 
Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERIN 

AGENCIES, &e. General School Education, WITH SPECIAT a geAND 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen oe = DE- 
Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. 8 Sons Only, 
A staff of five resident Masters and several Instructors for 
35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” 

larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, ridi driv; 
shooting, milking, butter-making, grooming, all farm jobs. Modal Paving, 
Farm, utility and show breeding, incubators, trussing and sha ey » ‘oultry 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &c, Gott — 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light po” 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, sane 
Chemistry, &c. » Dairying, 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.8 F.C.s8 
WASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Roy. F s° 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Prete, +5. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School my and 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e.— 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH 


worked entirely by the pupils, Work 





. 





———:=_ 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakin 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe” 
JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
J RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue dy 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


eee Ber. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 
4 BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils receiyed.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

if ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.— First-class EDOCA. 
~ TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages 
Music, Painting.—Friulein SCHTRMER, successor of Fraulein Rihmkorf, ; 


{OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly, 


] OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 

improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 guineas 
per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 








| 7ARLSRUHE—Miss E. LIDDERDALE warnly 

RECOMMENDS the GERMAN LADIES with whom she lived while 
studying music. Excellent food, every kindness, moderate terms. Only German 
spoken. Healthy town; good schools, opera, conservatoire. Personal interview, 
if desired, by appointment with Miss LIDDERDALE, 113 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


] LEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 
: Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahnrich-, u. Maturitits-Ex. For English Boys: Prepa- 
ration for all ee Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class resulta 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM. 


“MERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 

A RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.~ 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany, 


TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Term.—Apply Miss O'MOORE, at above address. 


JH YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French,—Apply for particulars, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., . 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. . 
= __162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _. 
I eG se 2. we eee 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
___36 Sackville Street, London, W. _ 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


‘NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the ieading Schools, and every informs 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
Street, W. Established 1858, 
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parxs LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
12th Edition. Se. 


1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 

The QUEEN: ** This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
ongst books of its kind.’ 

pesitiDARD: A useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as 


rer-post to parents in their choice of schools.” 

pacer tne EDUC ATION : “This annual is so well known that all we 

Jo r of it is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 

——, each year in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages. 3 
in vORK SHIRE POST: “ Contains all the features which in the past have 


1 it as a safe guide to schools.” 
OSMAN : “The work is too well known to need either description or 
dation.” 
vO NDBE 2 ADY, ERTISER: “ Easily maintains the place it has won as an 


err Ts OR Di MERCURY : “ In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 


its foremost position amongst books of its kind. 
nine WALES DAILY NEWS: “ Maintains its foremost position among 


f its kind 
jo RD IAN: “ An im 








RD. rtant and useful publication.” 
Gv APPLE LD DAILY TELEGRAPH : “ An extremely useful reference book.” 
WESTERN DAILY PRESS: “ Ever since its first publication it has been 
Jooked upon as the standard of its subject.” 
The LA Y: “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 


reply GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 

parents away from scholastic centres. 

LIVERPOOL COURIBR: “Parents who are puzzled where to educate their 
well to consult ‘ Paton’s List. 


ehildre ren would do 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “ Parents who consult the book should see at 


agiance the kind of se hool they are in search of.” 
WESTERN MORNING NE WS: “The parent who cannot find a school to 
mit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 
i to lease.’ 
BERD )EEN JOURNAL: “ The 12th edition is fully up to the high standard 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired,” 
EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 


J. and J, PATON, 
LONDON, E.C, 


143 CANNON STREET, 


QcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be paid. 

PA PON'S LIST OF SC ‘HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
t 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Bn the management of a Committce appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

llege of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Distress, and Welsh Count y Sch ols Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore becn 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible spec ial appointments should be arranges 
Registrar—Miss ALIC E M. FOUNTAIN. 


m0 INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
A890C IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London,”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








&c. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 


RESORT. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


QMEDLET'S HYDROPATHIC 
MATLOCKE, 


EsTABLISHED 1853, 

One of the Largest and Most Complete in the Kingdom, extensively 
patronized all the year round by Pleasure-seekers as well ag those requiring 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Daily average of visitors, 230. 

Unrivalled suite of Hydro 
Appliances, 

Consulting and Resident Physicians, 

Large Winter Garden. 

Extensive Pleasure Grounds, commanding lovely views, 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply 


athic Baths, including up-to-date Electrical 


H. CHALLAND, Managing Director. 
QourH DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


AUTUMN “AND © WINTER RESIDENCE, 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
I feel sure that Huntle y may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of its 
Bout Tn exposure 
For Lustrated P rospectus apply 
PROPRIE TOR, Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth. 


HYDRO Visitors enjoy ev ry 


Every kind of Bath, Massage 


AN IDEAL 


A T BOURNEMOUTH 
a Hotel comfort, with Hydro ad vantages. 
Resident physician (M.D.) 


DI BATTAGLIA (Volea anic 
HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
lroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


and Electricity. 


P4NGo 

. ROYAL 
Douches, Packs, 
Lift from Bex 


° Mud) at the 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
(TENERIFE, 


ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
- COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 400 ft. 
CANARY high. Extensive grounds. Every modern luxury. Passage 

ISLANDS. 4} days. Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 


©7 7s. —SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING RS, 


Tov 





including Secend-claes Return Ticket and accommodation H 4 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLAR sT.. 
BEATENBERG, WENGEN, LENZERHEIDE, &.—SECKEIARY, 5§ 
Endsle sleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 
212 §«=612s.—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 

ALGIERS, PALERMO, February lth. 


£26 58.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, March 3rd- 
SECRE TARY, 5 Ends le igh Gardens, London, N.V Ww. 

IBBY LINE— WINTER TRIPS. 
These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 


and MARSEILLES for 
EGYPT, CEYLON, AND BURMAH. 
The Best of a Moderate Return 


and Comfort with Fares, 
and 10 and Il 


First-Class P. assengers only carried. 


Apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool ; 
Minc ing z Lene, London, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for “él SHARES; 
5% paid since — nA. 
KR. 


{ENTLEMEN WANTED to JOIN the ROUND-ABOUT 


Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


CLUB, 350 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C., for FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIPS, FLAG-TABLES AT RESTAURANTS, AT HOMES, 
&c. Annual Subscription—anonymous membership, £1 Is, inland, 10s, éd. 
abroad; with names and addresses, inland 5s., abr« aA 2s . 6d, 


(‘To Old Etonians and Others.) — 
(1) On first 


RITISH COLUMBIA. 


Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: 


J 






mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50%, security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30% Yor 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 


Reference: Rev. Hugh H« oper, St. " Joh n’s Rect North Vancouver. 


l* UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
] of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 


post-free, 
London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
London, Ww 


The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford Street, 
VS ee AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey: 
of religion, and trained for ¢ 


Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
Semnestie service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 
Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 
rInNnY PE WRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
4) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erec sed and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Me dics al and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpoo 1, 
i [ OW TO WRITE FOR THE 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
“r,” 


tory, 





PRESS OR TO 


Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C, 
(2 FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. F RASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons ss to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 65 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


N YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from all those y+ a |r" really good Coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib ; 61b., 7/6, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Sen ial terms ‘for large Consumers, 


jd. per Ib. more. 
lication. 
Tower Hill, E.c, 


Sample and testimonials free on ap 


_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Cre escent, 
{UISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice V ariety. —Parcels ut 


, 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 
Ay ( ‘ookin The Best V artety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed. Write first 


for Descriptive List and full particulars, 
MITRE FISH CO. 

Bors BARGAIN iS. —Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 

:.,for £2 10s.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present, 10s. 6d.,for 4s. 6d.; 
Goncourt’s Mistresses Louis XV., Lis., for 8s. 6d. ; Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 256., . 
half-morocco, 358.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Cust’s 
Authentic P« traits Mary Queen of Scots, 63s., for 188. 6d. ; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., 
for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottish History and Life, 428. net, for 18s, 6d. ; Harmsworth 
Ency¢ lopedia, half-c alf, 37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s. 64. Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 
2is.; 1908, 24s. ; Harvie Brown's Trav ols of a Natt iralist in Norther 
vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d. ; Rhead's Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., fo 
100,000 Booka in Sto« k for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants BAKER’ 3 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


{REAT SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.— 


J All Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Unique opportunity to om books for presentation, &., at BARUAIN 


PRICES. Catalogues po 
H. 
OOKS WA 


t-fr 
J. GL AIS 
| NTED.— Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magasines, Plays, Poetry. 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. 


Rooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Lette Ts, ke. 


Ground Cotfee, 





_(Dept. 5), ), Grimsby. 





HE R, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


Old Books or Maps on America, 
Any quantity for immediate cash, 


Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
yey } AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 


mostly by retura.— 


We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, 
City Showrooms: 


i 
MURDOCH, MURDOC H and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; 





tion free from CANARY AGENCY (8.),U Adam St., Strand, W.C. Gerrard 8616, 


Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. é. ; and Branches, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


The Valuable and Extensive Library of a Gentleman (recently deceased) sold 
by order of the Executors. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
November 24th, and following Day, at One o "clock, 

The above Valuable LIBRARY, comprising a Collection of Natural History 
and Scientific Works, including Cramer's Papillons Exotiques, with Sup = 
ments by Stoll, 8 vols.; Donovan's Insects of New Holland ; Leech’s Buttertlies 
of China and Japan, 3 vols., and other Entomological Books— Books on Botany, 
Conchology, Geology, &c. Topogra yhy and Arc heology—Books on Numis- 
matics—Bibliographical Works, including a Copy of Hain, and Sotheby's 
Principia Typographica, 3 vols.—A remarkable Fi iPeeenth Century Illuminated 
Hore, with numerous Miniatures, executed for Charles VIII. of France—a few 
Early Printed Books—Chaucer’s Works, 1602, and others in Black Letter— 
Books of Emblems—Goldsmith’s Haunch of Venison, First Edition, 1776 
Best Editions of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Shirley, Swift, and 
others—Gil Blas, by Smollett, 3 vols., 1819; Johnson's Chrysal, 3 vols., 1821 ; 
and other Books with Coloured Plates—Lord Byron's Copy of Hobhouse’s 
Poems, 1809, 

To which is added a SMALL COLLECTION of OLD BOOKS, the Property 
of a Lady, including Marston's Plays, 1633—Milton'’s History of Muscovia, First 
Edition—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition, &c.—also a few Early Bindines— 
a Complete Series of the First 1,000 Nos. of the London Gazette—Scott’s Tales 
of My Landlord, First Series, First Edition, 4 vols., original boards, &. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the late BRODIE McGHIE WILLCOX, Esa. ( formerly M.P. for 
Southampton), removed from 28 Portman Square, 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on FRIDAY, November 26th, 
at One o'clock, 

The above Valuable LIBRARY (sold by order of the executors under the will 
of the late Miss M. E. Willcox for the benefit of various Charitable Institutions), 
cou prising a Coloured Copy of Nash’s Mansions of Old England, M‘Ian's High- 
fand Clans, 2 vols., Ackermann, and other Folio Books with Coloured Plates— 
a volume of Original Water-Colour Drawings of the Overland Route to India— 
Speculum Humane Salvationis (Spiegel des Menschen), Augsburg, A. Sorg, 
1476—Oudry's La Fontaine, 4 vols., old mottled calf, 1755-59—First Editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and others—to which are added Other aL rties, 
including Library Editions of Hakluyt, Grote, Froude, Brewer, Scott uytton, 
FitzGerald, &c, 

To be viewed and Catalogues had, 


The Valuable’ a | Library of the late S. G. LUSHINGTON, Esgq., of the 
Inner Temple (by order of the Executor). 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CU. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Novem- 
ber 30th, at One o'clock, 

The above Valuable LIBRARY, comprising the English Reports, complete 
to date, 98 vols.—a set of the Law Reports from 1875 to 1909, 255 vols., half-calf— 
the Revised Reports, 107 vols.—Lord Halsbury’s Laws of England, 10 vols. 
Encyclopedia of Forms, 17 vols.—Daniell’s Chancery Practice, 3 vols., and 
other Recent Text-Books—Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.—Black Letter Year- 
Books, &c 

Catalogues on application. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books 
M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL | xy AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
December Ist, and two following days, 

Valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of the late 
J. B. PROUDFOOT, Esq., removed from Sydenham (by order of the Executor) 
—Books in Seventeenth-Century Literature— First Editions, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing 





SUFFERING. STARVING. 
Hundreds of DESERVING UNEMPLOYED are 
thronging the 


CHURCH ARMY’S 
RELIEF DEPOTS, 


Labour Homes, &c., imploring WORK to earn FOOD 

AND FIRING for their wives and little ones. 

The distress is already TERRIBLE, and it will 

grow as the winter approaches. There is every 
sign of a 


WINTER OF UNEXAMPLED WANT. 


The Church Army is READY to meet it, 
And entreats YOUR support. 


Urgently Needed :—Funds, Old Clothes, Firewood Orders 
(8s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and waste-paper for sorting. 
payable to Prebendary 
C., Hon. Treasurer, 
London, Ww. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K 
Church Army penance 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 
ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) — 


{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied | by 

/ order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who de estroyed pl: augue of them at Shettield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H.. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 

—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 


Before 





The Last Drop 


of 0.0. Whisky is just as good 
the first—and every drop of 0.0. 


absolutely perfect. Money cannot buy 


We 
entire production of our distillery to 
0.0., 


ourselves, 


a better Whisky. devote the 
and we bottle every drop of it 
To bz: had everywhere 


4s. per bottle. 


May we send you our beautiful 
booklet ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ and 


name of nearest Agent? - «= « 


McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


1 STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 
P.C.B. 





TADDY’ nS 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 6!d. per 1 oz. Packet 

1s. 1d. so 2p, Tin 

2s. 2d. 5 4 5 ” 


“SPRIGGS & Co., 


Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


One of the Largest Stocks in the West End. 
Catalogues FREE. 
238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Ww. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT 
TO APRIL, 


Wm. Ltd. 


SPECIAL YACHTING TOURS 


NOVEMBER 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


London : 


A Pamphiect on Infant Feeding free. 


The “‘Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the gr 

digestive _ rs of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dang i 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especial y 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


wing 
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—* 
BURBERRYS’ URBITOR 


irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 


or ene to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
saven™ > onfers on all who go out of doors, regardJess 


fed Overcoat ¢ - ee) . 
weather conditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 
safeguard, satisfying the most fustidious standards of taste 


and physical ease. 
“Proof without Heat” 


axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 

led an agent of protection which resists 

rin-storms, however severe, and maintains a healt hful bodily 

temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 

easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
is both smart and comfortable. 


- 


the Urbitor 1 
Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a neglizible burden in temperate weather, and 
vet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick--this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
ynobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst rema:ning 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF 


BURBERRYS 


30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON; 
10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS; and BASINCSTOKE. 


ig a primary ax 
[rbitor is provic 


“URBITOR COATINGS.” 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


*“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M s’S we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


2 


WEDDING GIFTS 


FINEST SHOW ROOMS 


PRICES 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 


Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silvefware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 


Sheffield Plate. 





ONLY BE OFFERED BY 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THAT CAN 
THE ACTUAL 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 


ELKINGTON *,.2% 


London Show Rooms: 


2 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


| BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
| MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
| RANGOON MADRID 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 





Leather, Oi] Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enameiled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Ston 


For Heartburn and 


For Gout and I 


MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most 


— 
niig 


Eft 


for Regular Use. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 





\MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


| Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
| light Dinner W The quality 
} of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
| 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-DBots, 


Headache, 


estion. 


146 8&3 


ctive Aperient 


prices. 


THE “UNION BANK OF | NORTHERN NeEwsPAPER synvicate,; ST, ESTEPHE 


KENDAL, Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Invites Authors to submit MSS. of strong, wottle, On comparison it will be 
dramatie Serials. fi 1 very superior to wine 
eerige M1? artic . —_ . rAQR usually sold at h r prices 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, we ne The appreciation this wine meets 
-_ - with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
— “ a ing number of customers it pro- 
Paid pital £1,500,000 Scale of Charges for ousee us in Lond . and the 
Reserve 1 rm) iM ites - -rovinces, gives us additional con- 
oye Hdvertisements, fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 














8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 








71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, Ovurtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guryras, Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
TERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are cranted Page ’ £12 12 0 and Bottles. 

3 I ves t h the AustraLan Haif-Page (Column) : 66 0 All who know these Wines tell us there is ne 
se - arene f 2 é a, Quarter. Page (Half-Column) 330 Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
BLU ry REMITTA - o made, Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 j — 

" - ; , ont , mam Half Narrow Column 2320 
DEPOs “ - = ° 
sia or eel fact ® | Quer sure cons; 118 | JAMES SMITH AND CO 
we mah ned on t - it s 
~~ - Column (two-thirds width of . 
NOW READY.—Small 4to, pp. x-270, 1s. net. page) ..... tes 8 0 WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
r ERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
RE L I CTA Companizs, LIV wig ° 
ad Outside Page £16 16 0 Manchester; 26 Market Street. 
Poems. By ARTHUR MUNBY. utside Page sanenea i] a 
Th Inside Page aneve 44 0 
: t t fail to please a serious, quict- ; : , , 
: i poetry. Scot r Five lines (45 word »br eoluimn (half- 
: F ver itios ne ‘é 33 
ts 0 u s by the Same Author :— mS ~% vt ciple dnc dh - : — i ‘on line K B oO oO T S 
. 3 NIEFLY LYRIC AND ELEGIAC, Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
\ “a : . “ Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 7 i a 
‘*41GTA RETRORSUM, Crown 8vo, cloth, Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of British built for reliability. 
- . page, 16s, an inch. 
} . 
A MORGAN'S LOVE, Crown 8vo, ls Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
Poer f — ey a 5s. an inch, 
ore a Pos = of Degrees, Small 4to, 2s. Displayed Advertisements according to space. For nearest Agent write 
“HA TRAM DOBELL, 77 Charing Cross Read, London Terms: net, “K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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A NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL BOOK, 


Demy 8vo, 304 pp., 5s. net. 
BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE 


TEACHING. 


HODSON, P4.D., B Sc., Senior Science Master of Bedales 
With au Introduction by Prof. M. E. SADLER. 





JUST OUT.) 





Edited by F. 
School. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


MATHEFRMATICAL TABLES. 


[JUST OUT. 





JUST OUT.) By GIBBS and RICHARDS. [JUST OUT. 
Price Sd. net. 
These Tables contain between two covers EVERYTHING NECESSARY for Secondary 
and Technical Schools in the way of Trigonometrical, Logarithmic, and General 
Tables, presented with unique conciseness. 


WRITTEN FOR THE N.H.S OF RUGBY SCHOOM. 
THE SCALY-WINGED. 


By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A. 
Price 16. net. 





Educational Times, 
Place, W.c. 


“ Simple, clear, and charming.” 


London: Cartstoruers, Lancaster 


Strand, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


By OTTO ROTIHFELD, B.A., F.R.G.S. (Indian Civil Service). 
Some Opinions of the Press. 
“A book worth reading India from within."’"—Glasgow Mail. 
“a ull of light and ecslour Ve do not know that any ot she or book can rival 
Mr. Rotifell's 7 petenenel Hae tesnasen of that alien world.’ Da ‘elegraph. 
«| l fited with the colour, the silence, the mys tery of the 
and es to be remembered longer than many 
charmi tt e 
“A bow ak that oug elit ra be 
as it is opened ar ig 
‘ Almost we are per suadec 


read by all those who are interested in Indian life 
by its sincerity and honesty. Standard. 
BR ithteld hide ssomewhere in his mental equip- 
mie nt a wouder-born ki I to he mystic Vedas of ol.’’——¢ 
ro read one page of Mr vice, carefully written, and vi ing 
prose means reudin gs and « ij yin o the very lest word M.A lL’, 
« Picturesque and sympathetic sh in Western India.” 


Saturda 

Oxford: ALDEN & CO., Ltd., Bocardo Press. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL | HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
GROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, Publishers 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 110 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 
HINDUSTAN! STUMBLING-BLOSKS, Being 
Points in the Syntax and Idiom of Hin lustani Explaine 

By Lieut. -C 1. D.C. PHI LLOTT, Secretary Board of E: uuniners 


kete cal life 


y Review, 


Ltd. 


Difticult 

, Calcutta. 
S76 pp., 7s. 6d, net 
TANI. A ‘uide to th 
tions. By Major F. RE. H. 
Royal Military Colle; 


‘rown &v 


HO W TO LEARN a ii iDYS 
ind High Standar sin 
in sirasl Inet indust sacl ot th 


e Lower 
CHAPMAN, 
, Camberk y- 
Royal 8vo, 324 pp., $s 
HINDUSTANI FOR EVERY DAY. 
HOLROYD, M.R.A.5., Director of Public 
wn Svo, 600 
AN Ef iTROSUCTORY cours 


CLAY MacCAULLY, A.M., _ 


Learning, Tokio. Secoud Editio 


. net. 
By Colonel W. R. M. 


Instruction, Punjab. 


, 10s, 6d, 
IN JAPANESE. by 


Pre »sident 


of the School for Advanced 


Feap. 8vo, 430 pp., 7s. 6d. 
LOQUIAL ARABIC. Comprising Practical 
> Language, V ibulary, Dialogues, Letters and 

— ‘E gli and Arabic. By the ANTON 


GRIENTAL MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS, Messrs. 
t03SbB LOC WOOD ¢ 5 r rd on: cation a Li of Lex 
boo ks and Hu l r lents i r al La ’ ~ m henge gh hich 
é 7 1 Exar ms fc wt the Indian Civil Service 
a is in India, 


MANUAL | oF CoL 


< lioms, (Ke Rev. 


and “the 


7 Stationers’ ll Cour .C., and 121 fictoria Street, S.W. 


lemy 4to, Edition limited to 7¢ ies for S ule 
» 15s. ne 


SOME OF THE -MODERNS. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
Illustrations after WiiuaMm Nico! %, THEODORE 
BeRrRaAM PriestTMAN, WALTER SICK 
Pall Connarb, Murruzap Bong, W111! 


, half-bound Jap vell., gilt top, 


gh 


With 89 
P. WILson STKreER, 
H, M. Livexs, 


RovsseEt, 
» Davip Mvuinueap, 
\M ORPEN, 


ice 25. Gd. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 
ei ng. the Christmas Number 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1999: The Art Journal, 
onsists of THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
J. Ww. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
By fi. & O. SKETCHLEY. 
4 Plates in Colours, one liand-printed Etching, over 40 Tllustrations, 
Art Annuals will be sent on application, 


An lilu sted Catalocrue of Of 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, _London. 
IDYLLS OF GREECE, 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 4s.6d, By Mail 5s, 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matlers of business should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PusuisuEn, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





‘1 and Exeraplisi lL. | 


'PARALLEL PATHS: 


TIEN, | 





All the World's Books| 


World's Largest Bookshop 


With very few exceptions, all the books designed for 
the Christmas Season have now appeared, and 
are on exhibition at The Times Book Club, 


Special attention is directed to the display of Large 
Paper Editions and Editions de Luxe with 
sumptuous bindings of the more beautiful books 
of the Season. 


The display of these and of Artistic Calendars for 
the New Year cannot be equalled anywhere jp 
the kingdom. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5391 (4lines), Telegrams: “ Unieme, London” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


(187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW. 


= — 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC ae. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROA 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, § 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUE Dé ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. Centra 1515); 
PICCADILLY (Tek 3601), W., LONDON. 


A STUDY IN BIOCLOGY, 
ETHICS, AND ART. 

ROLLESTON. Price 5s. 

13 in this most important bo 

h A 


x in evolution... tonishingly cle 


(Telephone: 


or 37 phone: Marrarz 


By T. Ww. 
»k to establish the 
ur and con 


“Mr. T. W. Rolleston attem} 
istence of an unknown fact 
Outlook, 
ful f literature .....A really brilliant account of 
illiant of the theory of ev = theough 
t know no clear r and fairer discussion of 

mannism.’’—Pall Mall Garet ( - W. 8.) 
“This thoughtful book very chapters.”’— Nat 
** Of intense interest We desgge eee wre ge yt don > iu 
quality of this book, but must 1 ith a recomm 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it. legraph. 
“Es verbindet mit einer griindlichen, sonder ich die Ergebnisse der 
hen Forschung voll beachtenden Wisseuschaftlichkeit jene Kunst des 
ortrags, wel he dem Laien selbst die s ichwic rigsten Materien verstindlich m 
machen weirs. é sches Zentralblatt (Prof. Jonas). 
DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent wc. 


THE REPORTS OF THE RGYAL COMMISSION ON “THE 
POOR LAW AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


A Paper Read at the Church Congress, Swansea, October, 190% 
by C. S. LOCH, on the points at issue. 


a consideration no 
¢ 


effects of use and disuse 


terestin 


Garden, 


ned from the CHAR ITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


Copies can be obta 
Denison House, 


THE NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly n-Party Organisatio 


President - FIELD- aanemae EARL I ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 


TERMS OCF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. d.| 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 O O| Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 7 5 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0} nd Journal ; 
The Subse ription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial F yroe is at has 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associa 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 








for 


N. 


-— See 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BUDGET. 


The 
Industrial System 


AN INQUIRY INTO 
FARNED AND UNEARNED INCOME. 


By J. A. HOBSON, 


juthor of “The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” &e. | * 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 








[Inland postage 5a. 


«Tf Mr. Hobson’s work on the industrial system is a profound 


ustifica 
— not of this Budget only, but of a series, and, indeed, of a 


Beasts and Men. 


Gapibaldi and the Thousand. 


tion of the principles of the Budget, it contains in it the absorbing story he has set out.”—Westiminster ( “Gazette, 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 








By Cant Haceysecs. Being 
his Experiences for Half a Century. among Wild Animals. Translated by 
HUGH ELLIOT and A. G. THACKER, A.R.C.S. With Introduction by 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Se., F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological 
Society. With 100 Illustrations, Royal 8ve, "12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 6d.) 


Carl Hagenbeck is well known throughout the world as the greatest 


master of the art of keeping wild animals in captivity, and as the 
founder of the famous Zoological Gardens at Stellingen. 





A NEW EDITION OF MILL'S “POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Principles of Political Economy. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, Se. 


*,* It is a main purpose of this New Edition to indicate with the 


dates all those changes in the text which show any variation or develop- 
ment in Miil’s opinions. 








Second impression. Fifth Thousand. 

By GrorGcE 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN, With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. Trevelyan’s masterly treatment of the 





scheme of social re form connected through the medium of finance Christianity at the Cross-Roads. By the 


with the first principles of economic theory.”—Nation. 


Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 44.) 
“Few competent judges will deny that never has the development of the 


“Mr. Hobson has given us, at the precise moment when it is religious ‘idea’ been sketched with a finer religious insight than in this book.” 


needed, a book which is bound to stimulate thought upon a number 
of correlated problems.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“He is well-informed, lucid, logical, and as dispassionate as a 
perceptible, though not obtrusive, bias will permit. More than all, 
he is an independent observer and thinker of no mean power ; and 
those qualities are conspicuous in the present volume, which is at 
the same time the most important contribution he has yet made to 


economic literature, and the most systematic of various recent 
- Knowledge, Life, and Realit 


attempts to examine the economic framework of society and get 
at the real principles on which its stability depends.”—Times. 

“It is neither Socialist nor Individualist, but it is a step toa 
scientifie theory of wealth in which the social and individual 
factors in value may be, at least 
tinguished. As such, it is probably the most original, as it is 


certainly one of the most ably argued, contributions to economics 








of recent years.” —Economist. 
a a 





omean GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster este London, E.C 


NEW POEMS by WILLIAM WATSON 


OUTLOOK. 
“Mr. William Watson, the leader of the English Parnasse 
... teaches the poets of to-day and of to-morrow the necessity 
of using the enlarged English of their century as carefully 
and reverently as their predecessors used the old and more 
restricted diction. 


NATION. 
“His is a large and profound thought, clear as glass, strong 
and direct ; contact with it is invigorating and ennobling.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“It is indeed a refreshment in these hurried times to find a 
writer who is so determined to give us only his best......Mr- 
Watson is, like Gray,a lapidary of poetry who by labour 
sid the — out of the uncut stone.” 





NEW POEMS by WILLIAM WATSON 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“All the old charm and excellence......is here, and, besides: 
a newer, fuller, more intimate note as well.” 


DAILY NEWS. 

“Every theme that he touches he touches finely.” 
OBSERVER. 

“An interesting and very attractive volume.” 
Mr. James Douglas in the STAR. 


“A glorious harvest of majestic song.” 











NEW POEMS by WILLIAM WATSON 








—Daily Ne ws. 





The Last Years of the Protectorate. By 


H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
Secs of Oxford. Vols. I, and I,, 1656-1658, With Plans. 8vo, Ms. 
net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

This work is a continuation of the “ History of the Commonwealth 


and Protec torate,” undertake n and left unfinished by Dr. 8.E R. Ga: ‘diner. 





“An Essay 


in Systematic Philosophy. By GEORGE TRUMB LL LADD, LL.D, 
Svo, 18s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 





Third Impression. 


in principle, ascertained and dis- | The Gospel and Human Needs: Being the 


Hulsean Lectures, 1908-9. By JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the 
Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Ready. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

“A dietinct and interesting contribution to modern Christian apologetic...... 

A book which every intelligent person should be glad to have read. “— Athe num, 


An Overland Trek from India, by Side- 
SADDLE, CAMEL, AND RAIL. ‘The Records of a Journey from 
Baluchistan to Europe. By EDITH FRASER BENN. With 8 Lilustra- 
tions anda Map. S8vo, lis. net. Ready. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“So interesting a book cannot but ap peal strongly to the wide circle of 
ger eT: u reader ors inte orest. di in Orient al travel.” —Scotsman, 





Modern Constitutions in Outline. An 
Introductory Study in Political Science. By LEONARD ALSTON, 
Litt.D., Director of the Non-Collegiate Students in Economics and History, 

1d Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








Cambridge, Secor 


Economic and Fiscal Facts and Fallacies. 
By Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.L.E, en So 3s. see “a) 
(inland postage . 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY. 
A History of Architectural Development. 
By F. M. SIMPSON, Professor of Architecture, University of London, 3 vols, 
Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian and Byzantine. 
With 180 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, (Inland postage 6d.) 


Vol. Il. Medizeval. With 257 Llustrations. Medium 8vo, 
2ls. _net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


The Art of Living: Addresses to Girls. 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“A charming little book, full of wise and helpful thoughts, expressed in a very 
inte Te sting way. "The Inquirs re 


Sixth impression. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 
Jock of the Bushveld. By Sir Percy Firz- 


PATRICK, With Plates (one of which is Coloured) and numerous 
Tilustrations in the text by E. CALDWELL, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“ We know of no more splendid present for a lad than this unique book, and 
of no work on South African life that is more likely to delight readers o 
ages,”’—Pield, 





New Fiction. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We must congratulate Mrs. Ward on having written a novel of singular 
interest.”"— Morning Post. 

“We heartily welcome this admirable novel by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. It is 
interesting from beginning to end.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A book with a serious aim, but it is rich in relief and contrast...... The 
subject is one of perennial interest, and the leading characters hold the attention 
throughout.’ - Spec tator, 


The Blindness of Dr. Gray. By the Very Rev. 


Canon P, A, SHE EHAN, Author of ” “My Nev wt urate,” &e. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


Mighty Hunters: Being an Account of Some of 


the Adventures of Richard and Helen C arson in the Forests and on the 
Plains of Chiapas in Mexico. By ASHMORE RUSSAN, With 12 Illus 
trations by ALFRED Pearse. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








“PUBLISHED BY JOHN LANE AT THE BODLEY HEAD. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G 
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“ To make benevolence scientific is the great problem of the present age.” ARNOLD TOYNBEE 





THE NEW BOOK 


by the New 


NATIONAL UNITY PRESS 


dealing with what is shown to be an 


ARTIFICIAL CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 
Price 10s. Gd. net. 


CHURCH+» NATION 


OR 


Wealth with Honour 


(Including material to show the need for a 
bold constitutional advance as the alternative 
to an artificial constitutional crisis). 


BY 


ELLIOTT E. MILLS. 


Contents. 

Cuaprer VI. 
Wealth and the Common- 
wealth ; or, 
Individualism & Collectivism 
(a Neo-Catholic Via-Media). 
Cuapter VII. 

The Church as Shareholder ; 
or, 

Moralising Trade. 
Cuaprter VIII. 

The Church as Shareholder ; 
or, 

Moralising Legacies 
(a Neo-Catholic Alternative 
to those clauses in the 
Budget which deal with 

Unearned Increment). 
CuapTer IX. 
The Church as Landlord; 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Successors ; 


or, 

Author’s Apologies to s0- 

called Liberalism and _ to 
Balfourian Liberalism. 


CuHapter I. 
Elizabethan and Present- 
day Britain ; 
or, 

Discipline and Liberty. 
Cuapter II. 

The Return of the Church; 


or, 

Towards a Nobler National 

Institution than the House 
of Commons. 


or, 
The Home the Basis of Social 
Reform. 
Cuapter X. 
The Church in Action; 
or, 

The Establishment of a Neo- 
Catholic Corporation. 
CuapTer XI. 

State and Church ; 
or, 

Exit the Roundheads. 
Cuarpter XII. 

State and Church; 
or, 

Stability and Advance. 


Cuapter III. 
Protestant Individualism ; 


or, 
The Constitutional Origin 
of the Social Problem. 
Cuaprer IV. 
Catholic Collectivism ; 
or, 
The Constitutional Cure of 
the Social Problem. 


CHapTer V. 
The Dark Agesof Machinery; 





or, 
1760-1910. 


The central idea is that a Liberal Epoch, 1500-1910, is wound up; 
and that we bave reached a pitch of civilization when Scientific 
Benevolence and Voluntary Bequests at death rather than State- 
force and Taxation must be used to solve the social problem, 

With full details, the writer shows that the destruction, at the 
Reformation, of corporate Catholic property covering one-third of 
Europe was due simply to the fact that such endowments were 
controlled from Rome, and were used for theological rather than 
social ends. 

The modern phenomenon of Socialism, he urges, is due simply 
and solely to the disappearance of Catholic endowments. 

The conclusion is that what is required for a solution of social 
ills is not taxation, but the creation of a Neo-Catholic Corporation 
for social service, apart altogether from “ the State.” 

The chief function of this Corporation, which would be controlled 
by the Laity, and by a new Order of Social Wardens, would be to 
own the homes of the submerged tenth, and make the home the 
disciplinary basis of Social Reform. Later on, this Neo-Catholic 
or Lay-Controlled Corporation would become a Shareholder, but not 


The writer shows that something like £30,000,000 - 
be given or bequeathed to Charities. Itis by increasing than _ 
tary gifts and devoting them toa disciplinary housing scheme ; _ 
than by taxation, that our social evils are to be cured, thon ~ 
£20,000,000 now wasted on Poor Law might, if necessary ot he 
same end, ithe: 


To sum up, the State must attend efficiently to National Defen 
and Commercial Efficiency ; all Social Service must be attended tp 
by a Neo-Catholic Corporation, which collects unearned increment 
of all kinds, as a result of appeals to honour and chivalry made 
- "ae of the Nation, on behalf of those who are unjustly 
noused, 


It must be obvious to the merest child that the problem of a 
juster distribution of wealth ought not to be settled by an appeal 
to the electorate, on lines whereby the poor are themselyes the 
judges on the question, The only arbitrator whom both rich and 
poor can respect must be an impartial one. Such an arbitrator ig 
to be found in a Neo-Catholic Corporation, Tepresenting the 
Altruists of the Nation ; which will do justice to, but at the same 
time discipline, new Church tenants, be legally empowered to deal 
summarily with the thriftless, and use wealth as moral manure, 


ABBREVIATED EXTRACT FROM CHAP. XI. 


“ As to the reasons why, after doing such noble service for fifteen 
centuries, the dual Church and State system had to be abandoned, 
the real trouble arose from the fact that the Church's Corporate 
Organization had become centralized in a superstitious Southern 
City, Rome; where, in due course of time, the chief Church 
administrators got hopelessly out of touch with the progressive 
North of Europe After slowly opening, it was not until the 
Reformation that a temporarily unfathomable gulf opened out 
between the South and the North. Then it was that, with awful 
impiety, the Popes endeavoured to heal the intellectual breach 
between South and North by sending the galleons of Philip IL 
against these sea-girt Isles...... With the result of that sense. 
less step, Europe has resounded for three centuries, during 
which the main issue of the relative functions of Church and 
State has been lost sight of. And it is not until to-day that......we 
Protestants are in a position to look back over history with 
unprejudiced eyes, and recognise that the abuse of the dual 
Church and State principle at the hands of Southern Popes, does 
not at all prove the fallacy of the corporate Church and State 
principle, but merely our inability to work it during an epoch of 
transition—1550 to 1910—during which men’s ideas as to the 
functions of the Churck have been undergoing a needful change, 
From this point of view the history of the nineteenth century 
was the history of the unconscious dawn of Neo-Catholicism. 
Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, by rejecting Parliamentary Poor Relief, 
and relying entirely upon voluntary Church benevolence in his 
Parish, was the first being in Britain, with enough faith in 
voluntary benevolence and social discipline, to put Neo-Catholicism 
into practice, as regards social matters. Lord Beaconsfield, on the 
other hand, came nearer than anyone else to gripping the inevitable 
return of corporate endowments, paying financial homage to 
neither Popes nor Priests It was the lot of Mr. Gladstone, on 
the other hand, who until the middle of his manhood had always 
intended to become a Clergyman, to throw in his lot with the 
Party which wanted to disendow the Church, and endeavour to 
transform the State into a Catholic Institution for promoting 
morality, both at home and abroad, and we are to-day in a position 
to understand clearly the ditch into which Mr. Gladstone both 
drove himself and carriei his followers to the third generation. 
In other words, all those moral ends which the State is to-day 
trying to achieve, can only be achieved by a Neo-Catholic Corpora- 
tion. Our position is exactly the converse to that of our ancestors 
at the close of the mediaeval period. For to-day the State # 
rapidly encroaching upon the Church, and one might almost go 8 
far as to say that some of our politicians are the most unen 
lightened fanatics in the world.” 


CHURCH »» NATION 


OR 


Wealth with Honour 


(Including material to show the need for & 
bold constitutional advance as the alternative 
to an artificial constitutional crisis). 

BY 


ELLIOTT E. MILLS. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TH Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


The demand fo 
«An alluring 4 
be reached, on & SU 


— SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of Unrecognized Human Faculty. By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.RS 


r this book was so great and immediate that a Second Edition was called for at once, It will be ready in a few days, 
recount of the methods of the Psychical Research Society, with a searching scrutiny of the conclusions already reached, and likely to 
bject of inquiry which is necessarily of interest to every one.”’—Daily News, 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published the following Books :— 
THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. By ALFRED W. POLLARD. With numerons Facsimiles, £1 1s. net. 
WNING’S PARACELSUS. Being the Text of Browning's Poem. With Introduction and Notes by MARGARET L. LEE 


BROW KATHARINE B. LOCOCK. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WEST. By General Sir WILLIAM BUTLER. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CLERK OF OXFORD IN FICTION. By SAMUEL F. HULTON, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


yENICE AND HER TREASURES. Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net, 
STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. Crown 8yo, Is. 6d, 


[New Historical Series, 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
QN EVERYTHING. By Hizaree Bexzoc, M.P., Author 


of “On Nothing.” Feap. 8v0, 5s. 


REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. By T. E. Crisre, K.C. 


With 2 Portraits, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The book is an excellent one, and makes light and amusing reading.” 


—Vanily Fair. 
A BOOK OF THE ZOO. By Eric Parker. With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs by Henry Invino. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The anthor has tried in this book to m ike a round of the Zoological Gardens, 
and to show the Anim: als to a visitor as they ap oe to one who has spent many 


hours watching their individual characters and habits in captivity. 


RAPHAEL. By A. P. Orré. With 200 Plates, wide 
royal 8¥0, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 
“ 4 clear, exhaustive, and well-arranged biography.” —Glasgow Hevald, 


THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, late Ambassador at Vienna. 
With 16 [lustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. | Second Editwn. 

“Its survey-is wide ; it abounds in personal touches and is never lacking in 


human int terest.” —Daily Telegraph, 
By Hitarre Bettoc, M.P. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, Lis. net. 
“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with 


dramatic skiil.’’"— Standard, 


GOOD COMPANY: a Rally of Men. By E. V. Lucas. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
This uniform with ‘The Open Road.” 
“The title is just; the characters are pleasant companions, the anthology 
very agreeable,”’— Morning Leader, 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimer. 


With 16 [lustrations in Colour and 32 other Tlustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


A CENTURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By 


Lieut.-Col. G. F, WHITE. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL WATERS. By A. H. 


PATTERSON, With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FUNGI AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By E. W. 
SWANTON. With 16 Coloured Plates and 32 other Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. By Dom Lorenzo Scvuport. 
Newly Translated by THOMAS BARNS, M.A, Small pott 8vo, 2s.; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, 


reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each, 

1. LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. 2. THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. 
%. POEMS (including ‘‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “The Sphinx”). 
4 LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE, 
6. ANTDEAL HUSBAND. 7. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
& A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES 9. INTENTIONS. 10. DE PRO 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS, (This is the Fourteenth Edition, and 
contains new matter.) 11. ESSAYS. 12. SALOME, 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 


THE MEDIZVAL HOSPITALS OF ENGLAND. By 
ROTHA MARY CLAY. With many snatations, Sony es 78. 7 = 
@ Antiquary’s Books. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by G. F. HILL, With 101 
Tilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. A splendid book. 

“* An admirable study of. the development of sculpture, well informed and 
well written.””—Scotsman, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
od EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, Litt.D. In 7 vols, 
Vols. I. and II., each 10s. 64. net. 
This isa Comple te ly New Edition, newly set in large type, with many Illustra- 
tions and new Mapas, 


OLD ETRURIA AND MODERN TUSCANY. By Marr 


LOVETT CAMERON. With 32 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ Nobody has ever written better ‘about the monuments and other relics of 
old Etruria.” —Globe, 


THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. By Mrs. Cremenr 
PARSONS, Author of “Garrick and his Circle.” ‘With 20 Dlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A pictures sque presentation of Mrs, Siddons’ life and times, and a critical 
study of her art.’’—Clarion. 
“A delightful book on a fascinating theme,”*—Sta: 94. 


THE COURT OF A SAINT. By Winirrep F. Knox. 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a Life of St. Louis of France. 
* The most elaborate study of the life and times of Louis IX. of France that 
has been presented in English.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


AIR AND HEALTH. By Ronatp C. Macriz. Demy 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
A scientific and practical book on air im reference to health and disease, 
climate, dust, fog, and ventilation, 


FOOD AND HEALTH. By A. E. Powe t, Lieutenant 
Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ROME. By Evwarp Hvrroy, Author of “The Cities of 
Umbria.” With 16 [lustrations in Colour by Maxweitt ARMFIELD, 
and 12 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heren H. Corvin. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

“A trustworthy history of a remarkable woman....., A suggestive and admir- 


able volume,”’—U lobe, 
FICTION 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of 


** Many Cargoes.” Illustrated by Witt Owrgy Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition, 


“ There is not a page without a good healthy, hearty langh.’’—Morning Post, 
“They are works of art; they are real short stories,’"—Morning Leader. 


THE TYRANT. By Mrs 


Author of “ The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square.” 


Henry DE LA PASTURE, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 

* Rem rk = J charming and truthful.”—Morning Leader. 

“ Delightfully writ : tears and laughter mingle in it,"’—Manchesler Courier, 





ap. Sv« », Se [Second Edition, 
“ Thee i bubbling humour ; there is ripe philosophy.” —Onloker. 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. ByE.V.Lwvcas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“ Anelysium of humour and humanity.”—Pall Mall Gazette. [Third Editien, 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. . Lo cas. With 
ns Xolour by WALTER DEXTER, a 32 f ym Photoeraphs 
af rol + ra, crown Svo, 6s Third Edition. 
“The soul of Paris is caught and reflected in these pages.” —Standard, 


—: the Man and the Poet. By A. Ciurron 


BROCK, With 12 Illustrations, demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘A fine combination of penetration, accuracy, and charm.”—Morn 


THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: being the Life of the 
Lady Jane Grey. By RICHARD DAVEY Edited by MARTIN 


HUME, M.A. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Romantic History. 
Standard. 


y Ieader, 


“This scholarly book is written with con spicuous charm.” 


MATILDA OF TUSCANY. By Noa Durr. With 


many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Percy Appizsuaw. With 


2 Mustratix y 8vo, 10s, 6d: net. 
An erudi te and z olay biography, calm and critical.””—Scotsman, 


THE MAXIMS, OF MARMADUKE. By C. E. 
R ‘HAM. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ The viva ty of the author never flags.”"—Daily Mai 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS: their Church and Colony. 
By WINNIFRE D COCKSHOTT, St. Hilda's Hall, Oxford. With 12 
istrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This scbeles ly book is a frank and impartial study.”’—Daily Mad. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. BY Sir Gitserr Parker, M.P., 
thor of “‘ The Weavers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition. 
“ These stories will be read by future generations.”"-—Morning Post, 


THE SEVERINS. 3y Mrs. renee SipewicK Author 

i of “‘ The Kinsman.” apy 8vo, 6s, Thir ‘d Editwn, 
ak ~~ arm and freshness of the book are ¢ delichtful.""—Morning Leader. 
“Vor all-round excellence ‘The Severins’ shows us Mrs, Sidgwick at her 

best.”"—Spectator. 

| THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. By Maarren Maarrens, 

Author of * ‘ Broth All,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| “The pictures of char acter are wonderfully firm and clear; their intimacy 
| and vitality is surprising. A strong and valuable novel. Morning Leader, 





METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
| THE SEARCH PARTY... 0 ws GA BIRMINGHAM 
SPLENDID BROTHER i) ae a W. PETT RIDGE 
TOIL OF MEN a ae : SRAEL QUERIDO 
THE COLUMN OF DUST... .., ao ai EVELYN UNDERHILL 
THE BURNT OFFERING .. ... - ...SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
THE FIRST ROUND <5 ST. JOHN LUCAS 
IN AMBUSH ica MARIE VAN VORST 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER .. .. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
| HAPPINESS ss MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
LOVE AND TME WISE MEN... .., ; PERCY WHITE 
4 GIANNELLA at” et Mrs. HUGH FRASER 
| eis DAY'S MADNESS... “ “ MAUDE ANNESLEY 
THE BRIDE. ~~ a lel a ‘GBA E RHYS 


Strand, London, 
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From . « 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST 


An Original Book ona new plan. The Illustrations 
are all mounted on Art Brown. 


11 by 8}, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


The Animal Why Book. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F. " S., A.L.S, Illustrated in Colours 
by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B 
A book of Natura! History on novel and interesting lines. 
S32 Pictures painted in a bold and original! style, beauti- 
fully produced in chromo-lithography, besides others in 
black-and-white. 





The New Volume in the Series of FINE ART 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


8} by 5], printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Wonder-Book of Beasts. 


Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Full of Humorou 
Illustrations by MARGARET CLAYTON. 

A volume of Romance and Adventure, where all the lead- 
ing characters are animals. The Iilustrations are full of 
fhumour, and the volume will delight “grown-ups” as well 
as children. 


8 by 5}, printed on Superfine Paper, cloth, 6s. 


Bellerophon. “The Bravest of the Brave!” 
By EDWARD FRASER. 


Mr. Fraser hag written a stirring and romantic battle 
story of the hardest fighter of the Fieet of Nelson’s time, 
cand how Napoleon gave himself up a prisoner, with some 
account of the later ‘ Bellerophons,’ including the present 
vessel of the ‘Dreadnought’ type. 


[Now ready. 


5} by 8, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 


The King’s Business. 


By F. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


The writer’s aim has been to show that the duty of 
forwarding the coming of the KINGDOM has a practicajs 
bearing on “all common things, each day’s work,” even 
on such matters as school-work, games, newspaper- 
rcading, and travel. 


8 by 5}, cloth, 5s. 


Seeing the World. The Adventures of a 


Young Mountaineer. 
By ASCOTT R. HOPE. With Illustrations in Colour from 
Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
An excellent tala for boys by a most popular and ex- 
Porienced writer. 


5 by 6}, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Women Saints of the British Isles 


Written and Illustrated by AGNES A. HILTON, Author of 


“ Legends of Saints and Birds.” 


7} by 5}, cloth, 2s. 


— 
Friarswood Post Office. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrated in Colour by A. G, 
WALKER, Sculptor. [In a few days, 
A new issue of one of Miss Yonge’s best-known tales. 


For Home, Parish, or Schoolroom Acting. 
4} by 7}, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Perfect Cure, and other Plays. 


By MILLICENT COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ Book of 
Piays. 
Companion vwolume to the popular 
Duologues,” by M. H. Debenham. 


A List of Volumes of Plays and Recitations will be forwarded on 
application. 


“Dialogues and 


7\ by 5}, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Afloat on the Dogger Bank. 


hy HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “ Britons at Bay,” 
&¢. Iliustrated by W. PRATER 


The adventures of two English Boys and a Chinese Lad, 
first on a@ trawler in tho North Sea, and afterwards in 
China at the time of the Boxer rising. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildisgs, E.C., & 44 Victoria St., S.W., London. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books 


Mr. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


In two volumes, uniform with the Author's “‘ Joseph Vance, 
Short,” and ‘“‘Somehow Good.” Crown 8vo, 10s 
“Tt is indeed a worthy companion to ‘ Joseph Vance’ and its —_ suc 
Whether depicting tragedy in slumdom, drama in a suburban middle. 
home, or comedy in a country mansion, the author shows himself master Tr 
materials,”"— Daily Telegraph. of hia 





” © Alice-for. 


Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net, 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE, 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s, net, 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 


By M. HARTLEY, 1 vol., 3s. net, 


SENSE OF SCARLET, 


By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol. 3s. net, 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 


By RALPH STRAUS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR, 
By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 4s. net. 





A 


MISS ROBINS'S GREAT NOVEL. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH, 


By EL IZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s, net, 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC, 


By Sir ERNEST ees C.V.0. 
lour and from Photographs, cr. 4to, 30s, net, 


Limite: 4 to 300 Numbered copies, 
members of the Shore Part 
*h Hand-made Paper 


2 vole, fully Illustrated in C: 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE —— 
each signed by Sir Ernest Shacklet and the 
with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutc 
with special water-mark, medium éto, vellum, £10 1s, net. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 25s, net, 


THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Lllustrated, fuated, domy Svo, 12s, 6d. net, 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “ Apollo.”” Demy 8vo, 8s. 64. net, 


THE GREAT FRENGH REVOLUTION 


By P. A. KROPOTKIN, Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


LEAVES. 


By VIOLET CLARKE, Crown 8vo, 5s, 
MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 
Mlustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 7s. 64. net. 
N.B.—This is the only entirely New and Original Work by 
Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 


Ilastrated by the Same Artist. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net 
_Also an E dition de Luxe, 42s. 1 net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


y ALPHONSE BERGET. 
Protusely Tiiustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Heinemann’ s illustrated Autumn Announcement List 
post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.G 
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In the Grip of the Nytka. 
Africa. By LIEUT.-COLONEL #. 


Macmillan & Co.s Publications. 


Indian Speeches, 1907-1909. By VISCOUNT MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Nov 


26th, 


Further Adventures tn British Feast 


H, PATTERSON, D.S.O., Author of “ The 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Tx 


sday. 





Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations, 





—_ 


Actions and Reactions. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


Dniform Edition, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown 8vo,6s. Pocket 
Edition, India Paper, limp leather, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. Edition 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. 


the 


Being 


Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth Kine, 





de Lure (limited to 775 copies), Hand-made Paper, sateen 


cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








———— 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By Haupane Macratn. Edited by 
T. LEMAN HARE. With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in 
Black, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 
#,* Illustrated Prospectus pest-free on application, 





The Water Babies. 
With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luze, printed on 
Hand-made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4to, 


42s. net. 


GOBLE, 








10,000 COPIES SOLD. 


The One Volume Bible Commentary. 
General Editor—Rev. J. R. DUMMELOW, M.A. (Camb.) 


1,250 pp. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





GUARDIAN.—“ Wherever we have tested it, whether in the New 
Testament or in the Old Testament, we have found it sane and instructive, 
and admirably suited for readers who are without the advantages of a 
We do not know, in short, of any commentary better 


good library. 
chool teachers, or young men beginning 


worthy of purchase by Sunday 
to think of Holy Orders, or laymen who desire to read the Bible ‘ with 
’ ‘with the spirit.” This is high praise, but 


the understanding’ as well as 


the book deserves it,” 


New 6s. Novels. 
The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, 


Author of “Jimbo,” &e. 


The story of the inner life of an imaginative and mystical 
man of mature years, who is led by a little child to “find” 
himself. 


Maurice Hewlett. 


F. M. Crawford 


Open Country. 


Stradella. 


An old Italian love tale. 


The Unknown. 


Rosa N. Carey. 


Key of the 


Robert Emmet. Stephen Gwynn. 
AnH 


u Historical Romance 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Stephen Gwynn is to be congratulated 
m a fir of work; the writing is excellent, the emotion is never 
situations are led up to and described with an ease and 


on a fine piece 
forced, and the 
force which prove him a master of romance,” 


An Ampler Sky. A Volume By 
LANCE FALLAW. 


of Poems. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND C 


- . _ Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. 


Life of Robert Machray, D.D., LL.D., 


together with some Family Letters and a Supplementary 
Chapter by the Editor, ELIZABETH THOMSON KING. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, 
By 


Cheaper Re-issue. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 


Svo, 10s. net. 


G. B.-J. 
other Dlustrations, 2 vols. 


D.C.L., Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, Primate of All 
Canada. By his Nephew, ROBERT MACHRAY. With 
Photogravure and other Illustrations, Svo, 21s. net. 


By Caaries Kinasiry.} 


The Acharnians of Aristophanes. 


With 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
By W. J. M. STARKIE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Classical Library. 


Commentary. 





Essays on Greek Literature. By l. Y. 


TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties 


at Athens. By Mavrice Croiser. Translated 
by JAMES LOEB, A.B. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Sophocles in English Verse,—Part I. 
Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Antigone. By 
ARTHUR 8. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Kolonus, 


Esthetic as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic. Translated from the 
Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
B.A. (Oxon.) 8vo, 10s. net. 





The Principles of Religious Develop- 
ment: a Psychological and Philosophical Study. 
By GEORGE GALLOWAY, M.A, B.D, D.Phil.  8vo, 
10s. net. 


3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

An Introductory Logic. By Professor Jamns 
E. CREIGHTON. 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarg 
the Addition of New Problems and Examples. Crown 
6s. net. 


l, with 


Svo, 





7th Edition Just Published. 


A Handbook of Public International 
Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., 
Member of the Institute of International Law. 7th Edition 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


O., LTD. LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MEDICI. 


By Colonel G: F. YOUNG, C.B. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols., 36s. net. 

This is the most elaborate and complete account of the Medici family which 

has yet been written, and treats of them from their rise in 1400 to their end in 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 


SCULPTURE. 
By LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, 21s. not. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRISCILLA, 
COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY GF THE CHIEF CAMPAIGNS 
IN EURGPE SINCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the Ist Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Numerous Maps, 18s. net. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations, 21s. net. 


THE PLACE OF INDIA IN THE 
EMPIRE. 


Being an Address delivered before the Philosophical Insti- 
tute of Edinburgh by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
on October 19th, 1909. In paper covers, 1s. net. 


ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This work savours in form somewhat of the delightful delicacy of ‘La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,’ Anatole France's admitted masterpiece .....its 
charm is undeniable The book is admirable. It bears the cognisance of its 
times. It is full of quaint, old-fashioned touches of humour and pathos, 
One lays it down with regret.’’—Observer. 


US FOUR. 
By 8. MACNAUGHTAN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The many readers who delighted in the “‘ Three Miss Gracmes" will cordially 
welcome Miss Macnaughtan’s autobiography, describing her childhood in the 
Western Highlands. 

The book, written with the brightness and humour which characterise this 
author's works, will strongly appeal to ail who cherish the remembrance of 
their younger days, 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 
Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS’ NEW NOVEL. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 6s. 

**One of the most powerful and complex stories that we have ever had the 
interest of reading the story is an enthralling one, original, well written, 
and of great human interest. And no two persons will ever agree exactly as to 
how the tangled skein should have been unravelled.’’— Evening Standard. 

** Miss Robins has done nothing better than this story of love and disappointed 
love, of love which dies and comes to.life again......finer individual studies of 
men and women she has never given us .....will be read and read again with 
unabated satisfaction.""— Birmingham Post. 

** Stands clear above the general mass of novels; it is a book which it is a 
sheer joy to read,’"—Shejield Daily Telegraph. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just Out. 6s. 

“Mr. Pickthall has a genius for atmosphere, and every individual in his book 
is real, human, and convincing.’’"—Morning Leader. 

* Oue could almost fancy that Mr. Pickthall had been brought up among the 
working class of Egypt, so clearly does ‘ The Valley of the Kings’ bring them 
before us such a book cannot but help us to understand better how these 
people fecl and think, and how incomprehensible and often ridiculous we alieus 
must seem to them.’’—Observer, 


IN THE SHADE. 
Miss VALENTINA HAWTREY’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


NAMELESS. 
The Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. D. FORBES’ NEW NOVEL. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STRERT, W. 





BLACKIE’S LIST 


An Important Work on Japan. Just Issued, 


JAPAN 
IN WORLD POLITics 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL DYNAMICS, 


By 
HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., DSc, 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo, 
formerly Principal of and Professor of Engineering in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokyo ; 
Author of “Dai Nippon, the Britain of the East.” 
Demy S8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The scope of the book will be best realised from the 
titles of the chapters, which are as follows :— 

Meeting of the Far East and the West—Rise of Japan as 4 
World-Power—Factors of National Life—Civilizations of East and 
West—Japan and the Pacific Area (two chapters)—Japan and tho 
West, &e., &e., &e. 





THE STONE AGES IN NORTH 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. 
With Introduction by Professor A. II. KEAng, 
Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute, 
With over 500 Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. net. 


“ Every student of Paleolithic and Neolithic man will feel bound to have so 
important a book on his shelves.’’—Athenzum, 

‘The book is of importance to anthropologists and of interest to geolozists, 
but is deserving of a welcome from the general reader because of its undoubted 
fascination.’’—Birmingham Pest. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It s 


intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Ma 
Miiller’s “Science of Language.” 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and 
Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic 
mythology and poetry, or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in 
general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is based on the works of 
scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and as all the chief 
authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject farther may 
readily do so. 


“RED LETTER LIBRARY. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis 
(Newly Translated) 
The tIngoldsby) 
Legends ) 


Hoimes’s Professor 





Introduction by A. C. Benson 


» Henry NEwsoLt 


» CLEMENT K.SHoRTEa 


at the Breakfast 
Table 


Professor MAHAFFY 


Conversations 
(Selection) 

1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leat! 

The Morning Post says : 


” ” 


Landor’s Imaginary 


*, gilt top. 
“ Messrs. Blackie and Son may be congratulated on 
* Red Letter Library.’”’ 
** A beautiful little edition.” : 

Black and White says ‘*A notable instance of dainty ‘ book-making. ; 
. The Scotsman says ‘The books will be prized almost as much for their 
pretty looks as for the poetry they contain.” 

Full List of over 50 volumes post-free on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED, 
LONDON: 50 OLD BAILEY, EC. 
GLASGOW—DUBLIN—BOMBAY, 


their 
The Daily News says 
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READ WHAT THIS JOURNAL SAYS OF THESE TWO BOOKS. 


LADY ST. HELIER’S LADY SARAH WILSON’S - 
wEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS.|SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES. 


By MARY JEUNE (Lady St. Helier). With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


With Mlustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. danas SECOND IMPRESSION. . M 
se Memories are the expanded diaries of one who, 

THIRD IMPRESSION. belonging to the ‘ruling classes,’ had the good fortune to 
“after many specimens of the art of the bookmaker | be able to talk to every one worth talking to in South Africa, 
and the ‘déciasse,’ it is with relief that we turn to Lady | and who was intelligent enough to appreciate the siqnifi- 
$t. Helier’s volume. In the first piace, it is the work of a | cance of ali the events she witnessed and all the conversa- 
tiewoman, and we have an old-fashioned partiaiity | tions in which she took part, and plucky enough never ta 
seni race. In the second place, it is the record of a | let pass an opportunity of being at the heart of things, 
fife of most exceptional interest, written by a woman | no matter what the personal risk. Out of such quatitics 
with a genius for appreciation... The story of such a life | and conditions corne interesting books, and this book is 
was we well worth writing.” '—SPECTA TOR. cortainty interesting.” “SPECTA TOR. 














EDMUND GARRET T (late Editor of the (ape Times). By E.T.| TEN GREAT AND @ooD MEN. Lectures by Henry 
Editor of Buskin’s Works, &. With Portrait, demy 8vo, MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., 1.L., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridze. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

The Times.—“‘It is not tor nothi mg that a man has been Headmaster of 
Harrow and Master of Trinity ; and when one whose character and ability have 
ealled him to such high places comes forward to speak of some of the greatest 
of his countrymen, he can hardly fuil to say something which will interest, 
stimulate, and, what Dr. Butler has most at heart, uplift an average audience 
of Englishmen. No one who reads this book will doubt that the Master of 
Trinity does all these things in these lectures.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, BART. | A GREAT BISHOP OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By GEORGE SMALLEY, M.A., Author of “Studies of Men,” &. With BEING A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF BISHOP HORSLEY. By the 
—_— 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, i0s, 6d. net. Rev. H. H. JEBB, Rector of Streatham. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK IN THREE VOLUMES TO BE ISSUED AT INTERVALS OF SIX MONTHS.-—-VOL. 1. READY. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE, 1801-1900. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &c. 
Vol. L., from 1801 to 1832. With Photogravure Portraits, about 400 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“* Sir Herbert Maxwell is admirably equipped for the task which he has thus undertaken. For he is a broad a d, unprejudiced critic 
who can see more than one sit le of a question with equanimity, and his gift pean gong mw ‘tive analysis and for picturesque description is f miliar to ye hall 
current literature and journalism. Sir Herbert Maxwell, while embarkmg upon a literary task of great subtlety and elaboration, 5 i made a fine and critical 
beginning, and, if the remaining volumes equai the first in breadth and Secnciie, this work will be one of the most suggestive essays in conte mporary history 
thut have been accomplished in our own time.” 


Cook, Joint 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Evening Standard says :—‘‘ This book should be read. It is the memoir 
ofaman. The book oug tht to make a wide appeal for the reason that it isa 
fue record of a fine character. [t is full of hope, high spirits, and the joy of 
battle against the world and fate, 
The Times says :—** Mr. Cook has discharged his task, not only with perfect 
taste and sympathy, but also with supreme artistic skill.’ 





NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
TURKEY IN TRANSITION. By G. F. Assort, Author; SIKHIM AND BHUTAN: Experiences of Twenty- 


of “The Tale of @ Tour in Macedonia,” Se. lnsteated, demy Svo, one Years on the N.E. Frontier of India. By J. CLAUDE 
6d. net. WHITE, C.1. - M: ently Illustrated, with Map, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
y i view. —"' Those who want to understand Turkey must get hold R * 












ud Arrow.— This admirable work on these little-known countries will be 


a ad it without skipping. There is no vi al political factor i i noah tiemeaiinen = 
the governm + of Turkey of to-day that Mr. Abbott leaves untouched and | *CU"@ MOS’ Miteresting. 
undescribed. HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. By J. O. P. BLanp 
HIGH ALBANIA. By M. Epita Durnam, Author of “The Illustrat: a by W. D, Sreaicur, With Map, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
Burden of the Balkans,” &, Fully Dlustrated, with Map, demy 8vo, Ss otsman, Bland’s book is excellent.” 
Ibs. net. Fieid.- «We would « mam md this book to the attention of our readers.” 
Daily News.—"* Delightful to read fo wr its many quaint stories, ar id valuable as 
astudy of a people about whom Exglishmen know uext to nothing.’ A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR EAST, including 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. a Visit to the Manchurian Batticficids. By Major H. H. 


IN THE DESERT: the Hinterland of Algiers. — IN, C.M.G., D.8.0., R.E. With [llustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. With Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. ' _ Mait.— n . . n hed . , at 
Jaily ail.—** The box can be well recommended to those who wish to 
PARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN evars. By the revive old m ries, and _ se who would realise something of the miliew of 

Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS, Lllustrated, 3s. 6d. net } what may possibly be the scene of the next of the world’s great conilicts,” 


BOOKS ON COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT. 
TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. By Owsn Joxes. | THE SALMON RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND, 














Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. by W. L. CALDERWOOD, oft sheries to the Fishery Board 

The Observer says :—*‘ A fascinating book, full of the sense of the open air.” ts yw Scotland, Author of “* The Life pe a Salmon."’ With Lllustrations and 

the Referee says:—** The charm o! the Look is that even men who do not Maps, demy 8vo, Zils. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 20 

shoot will find a great dk ul to interest them.’ copies, £2 2s. net. 

Field.—"* A new book by Mr. Calderwood is an excellent matter. There 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. Fifth Series. | ws wnple room for this nev treatment of the subject, expecially ly one whose 

y the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, With Photogravure | opportunities for observation have been so gre ut and whose use of those 

P ites, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, (Uniform with Series L, II., UL, | the tunities so excellent, One could go on ) picking out interesting bits from 
and IV.) this attractive book ’ indefinitely 

Field.—* To say that No. 5 of the series is worthy of its forbears is equivalent | |IN A YORKSHIRE ono By ReGrnatp Farrer, 

to ungualified pen se.”” | Author c** My Rock Garden,”’&c. With Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. new 


Gheveteatec 3 Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 


THE COTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


With 64 Full-page Coloured Plates from Pictures by HELEN ALL ines \M, never before reproduced. 8vo (94 in. by7 in.), 21s. nef. 
Also a limited Edition de Luxe, 42s ; 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. Stories of the Worl l’s ; RUTHLESS - RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
Spring-time, By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, Author of “The Golden} BY Col. D. STREAME (Capt. Harry Graham). With 
Porch,” &c. Illustra ed, crown 8vo, 5s, Pictures, Oblong crown 8Svo, paper boards, 2s. 6d, net, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING “NOVELS. 
A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. By A. C. Farquuarson, ; THE Paegve. FLOWER. By JANE Warpte, Author of 


Author . Naza *&e “Margery Pi 

The Brit in Week! y says :-—“ Re markable for its high literary power, its The Daily Graphic says ‘It is a brilliant idea, and both the story and its 

= lent, firm, graphie style, and also for the feelinc, re strained but sufficient, | characters are of a novelty to match the idea,” 

which is thrown into the narrative and makes it a pleasure to read.’ 

THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. Py 
THE 4 BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Evira Rickert, |ASTON LEROUX. : 
m a uo Golson Hawk,” Sa. Tho British Weekly saya:—"** The Mystery of the Yellow Room’ is the best 
Morning A t says:—‘* We hope Miss Rickert will give us many more long detective story I have ever read. There t! ry unpleasant in the 


books as delic ate and delightful as ‘'The Beggar in the Heart.’ book, and in every respect it is superior to the bes st of Gaboriau,” 


* PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUSES | GIVING FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 43 ae. 43 Maddox Street, Bond Strect, W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW _BOOKs, 











CHRISTMAS GIF TS. Messrs. Bell’s s ‘New Mastiated Miniature 


Catalogue is now ready, and will be sent on application. 





THE COLOUR BOOK OF THE YEAR. Now Reavy. Crown 4to, 15s, not 


SAVOY OPERAS. | psy w.s. citBert 


With a New Introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Title-page and Bindi 
designed by the same Artist. 7 ing 
This volume contains the libretti of The Pirates of Penzance, Patience, Princess Ida, and The Yeomen of the Guard, which 
been revised by the author for the purpose. Sir W. S. GILBERT has also contributed an Introduction to the V 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


“The coloured pictures by W. Russell Flint represent with finished and delicate art the chief episodes of the operas. The style of reproduct 
admirable, and altogether this may be regarded as one of the most attractive gift-books of the season.’’—Scotsman. . suction is 


have 
olume, 





500 COPIES ONLY FOR SALE. 


Reapy Enp or NovEeMBER. £5 5s. net. | . 
The Works of JOHN HOPPNER. |“ “APY OF y Menino eset 


By WILLIAM McKAY and W. ROBERTS. *,* An account of Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the Elector Charles Louis 
a . . : id hter « Vv . 
Imperial ito, with 60 large Photogravure Plates, most of which a of sng py aay Winter King. She married the Duke of Orleans, 
are t \ - sotures aver fore atrata . VOT? . 
are taken from Pix tures nevei before Milustrated, and several of ‘Madame’ is one of the most vivid and human figures that have come 4a 
which are reproduced in Colours. to us from those glittering times.’’—Observer. lene 


Write for a Prospectus and Specimen Pilate. " - 
fee a ‘ Demy S8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


300 COPIES CNLY FOR SALE. 
Rrapy NovemMBER 297TH. Royal 4to, 25s. net. > Bate eongegy apr y ee ges 
y PERC " ( 5, B ‘antab., of Salisbury, Rhodesi 
THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN “Mr. or gh we exhaustively and in ia wr and mein aa we al “ : 
DINNER SERVICE. sont be weleoae to iavector _—-* the x pp Reel ape i —w oe ~ 
ment, imes. 


By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Author of “The History of 


Portrait Miniatures.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Collotype Plates. 7 MASTERS OF LITERATURE, 


sheecnenantd sent on apeteation. A Series of Handy Single Volumes, containing the Finest Passage 
—_——— _ — —— |from the Works of the Greatest Prose Writers, with full 
With 48 Halhaiee Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | Biographical and Critical Introduction and Editorial Connections, 


SICILY, THE GARDEN OF THE) 
MEDITERRANEAN. | NEW VOLUMES. 

| 

| 


8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each, 


LI MONROE. Aut f Park 1 the Turk DEFOE. By Joun Maserietp. 
By WILL S. MONROE, Author of “Turkey an e Turks,” 3 higeere 
a “Ia Vikins-Land,” ke. os - CARLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 
z series has the adm rable purpose of ¢ the time of th 
Ose rations towards gene “a ecultu ire handicapped by want of leisure 
MR. FRANK HIRD’S NEW NOVEL. Cloth, 6s. | | Proiessors Grant aud Saiutabury could bardiy have d ne their work Letter, 
] r 1 3 ar “y incidents selected can be irded i 


THE DEEPER STAIN. ie tte cungeees ae p Piulting the) 


ke Css Of Te n. 
By FRANK HIRD, Author of “King Fritz’s A.D.C.” Wette Ger Preapestuse and Pull List 


“Mr. Hird’s new novel will mai intain au l inerea his reputation because its | ~ -— 
haracterisat ic s str r ithi ul, d its deseriptic 1 and true. | 
Hoos cg aaeclg eatin Ay onda gree « Myre Races gait y wy oe Cone = | BOHN’S: CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Haughtor e representative of so ch that is admirable in Britis) whood, 
will remain mene the went figure nw Sution.”—Manchester Courier, ar New Votume. Now Reapy. 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. — soar oF . ZSCHYLUS., 
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